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THE POETRY 


Two very dissimilar scenes, at one time con- 
trasted in our mind, moved us to certain anxieties, 
inducing the present reflections. In the Parisian 
field of Mars, a multitude of admiring gazers saw 
the magnificent array of military France. Ac- 
claiming shouts and thunder of cannon announced 
the possessor of that splendour and force, to whose 
name an idolatrous nation had again devoted itself. 
He rode far down the close and rigid lines of 
gleaming bayonets; he turned to gallop past the 
squadrons of warrior horsemen, and crossed the 
iron range of destructive engines, terrible and 
mute, significant of sudden, overwhelming death. 
Holding up the Roman eagle, associated with 
superb designs of European sway, he spoke of the 
exciting “glory” of conquest, and of the imposing 
“order” of acamp. Receiving in fond exultation 
this familiar banner, a hundred captains swore to 
combat under it. 
be “in a rich gold-embroidered cope and mitre’ — 
imparted to the army an ostensible sanction in the 
Latin offices of pliant Catholicism, and in the pros- 
tituted word of God. Voluptuous festivities were 
preparing, and the gay city swelled in sumptuous 
intoxication. The pomp of the world, the vigour 
of the flesh, and the pride of life were at their 
highest. There was little memory of the unburied 
corpses on the plain of Borodino, of the starving 
men who were stiffened in the Russian frost, or 
those who rotted in the Egyptian fever. ‘The per- 
ception of the truth was made dim by the dazzling 
parade of war. 

The description of this came to us, in busy and 
pacific Manchester. After a few hours, we sat 
at evening within the plain white walls of a quiet 
building, a customary place of the silent worship 
of Friends. A few score of people—placid matrons, 
respectable elders, and earnest youth—were calmly 
Ineeting for a testimony against war. Some per- 
sons, whose character and services to mankind are 
such as to obtain our reverence, in turn addressed 
them. With speech impressive because of the great 
interests it involved, the more convincing through 
their grave sincerity, they demanded the recogni- 
ton, in national policy, of the Christian spirit, the 

ristian law of mutual love. They laid bare the 
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revolting horrors of multitudinous slaughter ; they 
exhibited, from historical examples, the uselessness, 
the political inexpediency, of warlike operations ; 
and calculated, in money and wasted labour, their 
ruinous cost. With sarcastic ridicule, they de- 
preciated the delusive renown of military prowess, 
and protested against having society demoralised 
by a process which, to mould the mechanical ser- 
vility of the soldier, crushes the virtue of the 
citizen. ‘They unanimously adopted the report of 
the committee, and expressed a hopeful contidence 
that, in a future age, war shall be altogether 
abolished. 

We have faith in that anticipation. The author 
of our race has pledged his universe to the fulfil- 
ment of that promise. ‘The prayer for the speedy 
securing of final peace is echoed in the hearts of 
all just men, as it is incessantly repeated from all 
places of the lamenting earth. The violence 
done by man to man affects us with a sorrow that 
craves immeasurable utterance ; it would count the 
dropping blood with its own tears. On us, citizens 
of England, who have in community the power 
of partially directing the state, is set the duty of 
exerting, for the prohibition of war, an influence 
never before wielded by any nation of freemen in 
the modern world. Britain should maintain an 
attitude, noble as her public spirit, declaring the 
truth, denouncing tyranny, standing alone in gene- 
rosity, with the courage that dares to go unarmed, 
but holding back in wary vigilance the resources 
of formidable strength. Let it be known to despots 
and to courtiers, while in Europe a , pire and 
cringing treachery licks the cruel Menke triumph- 
ant barbarism, that, though we do not prepare to 
contend with it, no timidity, nor indiffereuce of 
comfortable ease, causes the abstinence, but pa- 
tient, humane wisdom. It is known, as the dis- 
tinction of our country, that our Government can- 
not originate or provoke a war, except by the 
popular will. We are to endeavour, by all methods 
of discussion, through the press and in the sacred 
appeals of Christian exhortation, through con- 
stitutional assemblies and petition, and the occa- 
sional congress of foreign deputations, to infuse 
into the public sentiment a disgust with martial 
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achievements, and so to prevent the people from 
ever consenting to their repetition. 

But the advocates of this principle, contradict- 
ing the vulgar opinion, announcing alaw to which 
the world has hitherto been strange, need to use a 
discreet and delicate tact. They are not, indeed, 
to pare and clip the truth into conformity with 
existing prejudices; but they must avoid the 
scandal of exaggerating it. They should not 
hazard the too positive unqualified assertion of a 
rule, which, like other ethical principles, is to be 
construed with reference to the presumed general 
relations of men towards each other; and which 
is liable, in the possible case of those relations 
being reversed, to be superseded by the new special 
duty of the emergency 


assailant to yield his own life to permissive 
snicide, rather than disable his aggressor by kiiling | 
him, we leave to keener casnists. 
capable of this self-devotion, no doubt, 


such submission to a sense of Christian obligation | 
we recognise a sublime virtue; although it is a. 
questionable beneficence to deprive one’s neigh- | 


bours of one’s own upright and useful life for the 
sake of letting a murderer, probably, escape upon | 
the world. But this superstition of the absolute. 
inviolability of man’s bodily existence, may be) 
tested by another situation, in which its application 
would be absolutely immoral. Imagine oneself | 
alone the protector of a weaker person, of a child, | 
or of a woman, shrinking under the imminent 
danger of a violent death or of a worse outrage, 
the perpetration of which ean only be stopped by 
striking a deadly blow; is there any Christian, 
whose bosom is ardent with tender compassion, 
who would hesitate to strike? Is there any re- 
morse due for such an act? is it not an obedience 
to the divine law, a charity done to one’s neighbour? 
That such situations are possible, cannot be dis- | 
puted ; and if the family atfections be ordained of 
God, to manhood He has intrusted the stern 
obligation of defending them even to the death. 
We say more—that such situations are to be | 
provided for. They may often and everywhere 
occur, so long as men abuse their strength in the 
hestial fury of lust and ra: ge. Every day, every 
hour, in some spot or other of this world, the 


feeble and the lonely are writhing in tortured | 


despair beneath the injuries of brutal force. 
Because the groans of the slain, the shrieks of the 
tormented, the low wailings of violated shame. | 
that zo up continually to the sky, do not reach our 
own ears except at intervals, shall we deny the 
existence of violent wrong? shall we deny to the 
protecting arm the authority and the weapon to 
prevent it? In every land where the passions of 
men have been loosed by prevailing war, in every 
country where the law is not feared, where its 


ministers bear the sword of justice in vain, atro- 
cities beyond conception are openly committed. 
In England, peaceful, decent, honest as the nation 
is, there is a power of wickedness, held down by 
legal terrors and by the common resolution to 
keep order and enforce the punishmeut of offenders, 
linee enough to drown us all in dire dismay. We 


Whether it be right or | 
no for one suddenly “attacked by a murderous | 


Some men are | 
and in! 


say that the State, corporately invested with the 
direction of our physical resources, for the chief 
and primary purpose of protecting its members, 
is to hold in readiness, if need were, the bayonet 
and the cannon, to support effectively the staff of 
police. We say there is between the principles of 
individual and political morality no discord. As 
it is the duty of a man to spare neither his own 
nor a murderer's life, where such homicide may be 
needed for the safety of helpless innocence, so is 
it the duty of a Government, of an entire people, 
where the safety of all may be invaded by anar- 
chical force of foreign or domestic aggressors, to 
spare not ten thousand lives of the citizen or of 
the enemy. The rule of mercy to all mankind is 
subjected in this case to no breach, but to a special 
observance; it takes the form, peculiar to the 
emergency, of the defence of those nearest and 
dearest. This is the dictate of nature, confirmed 
by all personal and historical, experience, and by 
numerous examples of the Bible recard; ani- 
/mating us in any such peril with the call of him, 
the statesman and prophet, who rebuilt the walls 
of Jerusalem: “ Be ye not afraid of them; re- 





/member the Lord, who is great and terrible, and 
fight for your brethren, your sons and daughters, 
your wives and your houses.” 

The partisans in this peace controversy must, 
|therefore, looking forward to the application of 
their principles in the diversity of human affairs, 
beware of implicating it in an unioreseen fallacy. 
‘They must not damage a cause, in its true propor- 
| tions so beautiful and so rational, by extravagant 
distortions, disowned by the common sense “and 
‘the common heart of humanity. We have been 
‘made ashamed and sorry by some notorious 
‘escapades of this erring zeal. What judicious 
| person, hating the practices and the system of war- 
| fare, did not grieve, during the recent debate on 
the Militia Bill, when the “contemptible absurdity 
of an anonymous writer gave a noble lord the 
| ‘opportunity of raising the inane clamours of Par- 
liamentary derision, to counteract the high-toned 
counsels and the practical warnings of those who 
were opposing, not a prudent and patriotic measure 
of preparedness, but a vain panic and a mischievous 
job? How far has the moral influence of the 
advocates of peace been discredited by the expo- 
sure of similar inconsequential assertions! We 
would not have them discouraged, but go on 
directing with a more sure aim all the instrumen- 
tality of reason, of satire, of clear argument, facts 
stated, and eloquent persuasion, the commands of 
Christian and the testimony of human wisdom, to 
 ecadionte the prolific source of military contests, 
the vulgar admiration of warlike exploits. 

For a contribution to this work the presert 
essay is designed. Comparing the splendid exhi- 
bition of martial state, “ the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war,” displayed in the spectacle 
at Paris, with the modest agency of retiring be- 
nevolence, the quiet protest of which it happened 
to us then to witness, no method of opposition to 
the war-spirit seemed likely to be more effective 
than a fair criticism of its esthetic aspect. It is 
jto strip off the meretricious finery in which the 
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custom of slaughter has been decked by Art, so that | tom of the sea, carried ourselves with the speed of 
its hideous reality may be exposed; to do this, we | wind, and our messages with the speed of light. 
must scrutinise its imposing accessaries, detect the | War could never have accomplished these things, 
false texture of the gaudy pageant, and reclaim | but can only destroy them. If there be any majesty 
from war the magnificence not its own. We deny, | in military deeds, it must be sought, then, uot in 
then, regarding in the outset its mere external | their outward aspect or mighty performance. Let 
appearance, that a modern army, in the most | us investigate the interior sources of that interest 
perfect organisation and equipment, affords a} which mankind have commonly felt in the romance 
complete satisfaction to the eye of genuine taste.| of war. Why have the scenes of its crimes and 
In all its brillianey of costume and of colour, in | carnage furnished to imaginative artists the matter 
all its symmetrical masses, it is yet a disfiguring | of their most popular ‘representations? What 
perversion, not a graceful development, of nature. | fascination lies in this subject, to engross the 
The human form, vigorous and erect, is there; | genius of some of the world’s most famous poets ? 
but drilling has shaped it into a constrained | By an examination of this question, we may elicit 
monotony of attitude. The faces of soldiery, suc- | whatever of true human worth is evinced in com- 
ceeding cach other at the same unvaried step, | bination with martial practices, and thus may dis- 
wear an impassive, indifferent expression of blank | criminate the beauty of heroism, the virtue whieh 
and even vacuity. No manifestation is perceptible is admirable in every situation, {rom amid the 
in this dull range, of the bias of personal energy ; | pernicious horrors of accursed war. 
the individual peculiarities even of bodily con- | From the view just offered of its external ap- 
formation, such as impart fresh interest to every | pearances, we may infer that not the power or thie 
single specimen we see of the brute auimals, are pomp manifested in war have made it fit for 
in these men partially disguised and cramped by | poetical illustration. The battle-field is beset with 
the rigid uniformity of their prescribed exercise. sights and sounds of pain, to the fancy not more 
Neither to the faculties of the particular man, nor agreeable than the loathsome, pestilential lazar- 
to the ideal type of the species, has there been house. Nor is it the office of poetry to represent 
any regard in the soldier's education ; but he has | either bodily pain or pleasurable sensations. The 
been trained into a machine of bones and muscles, | poet is to employ both ; but only as the means of 
calculated with precision to execute certain mo-/a higher effect. ‘The ultimate aim of art, says 
tions, adapted to the construction of that apparatus, | Schiller, than whom none has more faithfully ob- 
manufactvred by the ironfounder or the locksmith, | served it, “is the representation of what is above 
to which he is attached as a part of the same me-| the senses; and especially the art of the tragedian 
chanism. - Men in this condition, we say, there- | does this, by incarnating our moral independence 
fore, do not gratify the requirements of artistic | of physical necessity in the situation of suffering. 
beauty; but if they be a troop of cavalry we | Only the resistance which it evinces to the violence 
admire their horses rather, since the lower animal | of the feelings reveals the principle of free-will 
does not suggest the painful sense of degraded | within us; but that resistance can only be esti- 
nature. We may imagine armies in action) mated by tis severity of the attack. We arrive, 
putting forth no doubt an extraordinary amount | then, at the conception of moral freedom only 
of aggregate force. Several thousand strong men, through the most vivid conception of suffering 
aided by mechanical and chemical contrivances, | nature’—the roluntary endurance of pain, mental 
are sufficient to concentrate during a short time so | or bodily ; and thus the wilful risk of mutilation or 
much physical power as may produce very asto- | death (though this fortitude may proceed out of a 
nishing effects. But if the violence of a shock, foolish or criminal motive), supplies the condition 
the crashing force of missiles, the astounding noise | of poetic sublimity, becanse it arouses the con- 
of artillery, and the blaze of fire, are of a kind to | sciousness of that pow er which distinctively belongs 
compose a total of real sublimity ; how puny must to man as the only creature who wills ; and fills 
all this brawling tumult of human fabrication | us with an invigorating wonder as a manifestation 
appear when it is compared with the elements of of innate mental energy. It is thus men feel 
Nature in their awful strife, the vasf and deep | enamoured of martial aucacities. 
heavings of the tempestuous sea, the jagged darts} Applying these remarks to the events of war, 
of rending lightning from the summit of heaven, | we discern partly the origin of their adaptation 
or when thunder breaks roaring out of the frown- | to poetical use. But on reviewing separately the 
ing blackness, and whirling eddies of the watery _ poetic celebrations of martial achieve ment, it will 
storin rush through the agitated air! be evident that, in some older compositions, pro- 
The host of men who passed with Napoleon | duets of a rude age unused to moral speculation, 
the Alps appeared to creep along the mountains as | there is less intentional appeal to that conscious 
a swarm of emmets; and several hundred thou-| sense of spiritnal power which, exemplified in 
sand, in the drifting snows of the North, were} heroic fortitude or in pathetic endurance, gives 
overwhelmed as a very little thing. As an exhi-| the charm of tragedy, the highest sort of poetical 
bition of physical force, there is no such surpass- | gratification. ‘The poem to which we first refer, 
ing grandeur in war. Its proudest achievements | appearing from intrinsic evidence imbued with the 
of control ove r the inanimate creation are poor in| character of a more rough and barbarous social 
comparison with the labours of peaceful industry. | jife than any other romantic literature with which 
By this we have pierced the hills and spanned the | we happen to be acquainted, is the “Nibelungen 
flo, ect the base of harbour-bulwarks at the bot-| Lied.” There is here a profuse ostentation of coarse 
= 27 2 
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external magnificence; the golden gifts which 
are lavished “as dust’’ among a horde of vassals, 
the costly dresses and rich armour, are minutely 
described, in a style very significant of the simple, 
childish surprise with which those glittering things 
were viewed by the Gothic and other northern 
tribes. The qualities of manhood which are 
valued here seem to be mere bodily vigour and 
activity, pertinaciously exerted, with a kind of 
bull-dog ferocity. The higher valour, derived 
from supposed obligations of duty or honour, is not 
so prominent in the fighting comrades of Etzel 
and Gunther as is the animal instinct of destroying 
fury. With a savage exultation, they gloat over 
their wounded foes, grapple together amid the 
conflagration in the hall of ill-omened festivity, 
throw the corpses over the staircase, and give 
vent to the passionate frenzy of havoc. It is 
frightful, without mitigation; but in other scenes 
of the poem, as in the hunting-party, where Sieg- 
fried, capturing a live bear, carries it for sport 
among the terrified group of feasters, we are de- 
lighted with a vivid, healthy freshness, and touched, 
every now and then, by the unaffected tone, fore- 
boding of fatal treachery and sorrow. 

Homer, though in a strain of poetic inspiration 
incomparablly more elevated, “ glancing from earth 
to heaven,” and commanding with the intuition of | 
sympathy a wide range of the human affections, 
shows a certain mental affinity to the author of the | 
piece we have mentioned, which we may call the 
‘Teutonic Iliad. The story of Troy also, with all | 
his invocations of the my thological Muse, is told | 
in the same spirit of unquestioning simplicity, as | 
is the old tale beginning— 
Von Freuden und Festes-zeiten, 


Klagen, 
Von kuhner Recken Heldes-streiten, mogt ihr nun W under | 


horen sagen. 

The design of either is to exhibit the varied 
realities of human life, its gladness and weeping, 
Vigorous actions, mirth and lamentation. There is 
no attempt expressly to create an ideal man of 
completed absolute excellence. Assuredly Achilles, 
the model of youthful invincible ardour, spoilt by 
a peevish and sulky pride, was not intended by the 
broad sagacity of Homer to be considered the 
perfect man. ‘To this ancient observer of man- 
kind, as to no other poet except Shakspeare, in an 
equal degree, belonged the patient and equitable 
tolerance of mind, which, reflecting, as in a clear 
mirror, without prejudice or distortion, all the 
diversified manifestations of human _ character, 
shows us in dramatic array the virtuous and the 
wicked, the discreet and the silly, the languid and 
the furious, just as they are, as they would have 
spoken and done, In this all- -comprehending 
heart, we have said, there is also true simplicity, 
devoid of uneasy conscious questioning of self; and 
there is, what explains and compensates for the 
absence of any disposition to metaphysical reason- 
ings, a pure and child-like sincerity of purpose, 
indispensable to the poet of humanity. He shows 
us men, suchas they are in conflict, but does not 
discourse on the good or evil of their conduct. 


We do not perceive in Homer, little as his own 


personal prepossessions are obtruded through the 
calm, swift splendour of his flowing verse, any 
partiality of taste, or any moral approval, of the 
cruel service of Mars. Representing martial facts, 
their spirit and actors, as a main part of the mani- 
fold existence of mankind, his humane benevolence 
is rather betrayed, not seldonf, in denunciations of 
war, JporoAorye, pradove, TecxeouxAfjra. He ¢alls 
it “bad,” and “dire,” using the word @vAome, the 
etymology of which implies that its prevalence is 
a visitation of ‘‘ divine vengeance on the nations ;” 
and he remembers, with constant pity, the loss of 
just men slain, the desolation of their widows, 
children, and servants. Homer, be sure, was a 
lover of peace and gentle charity. But how vividly 
he reproduces the different tempers of the com- 
batants! In the first battle-scene, the duel between 
Paris and Menelaus, how distinct is the contrast 
between the vain, sensual idler, attiring his hand- 
some person in decorated armour witi such ela- 
borate dandyism, and the wrathful Spartan, raging 
“like a beast,” breaking in his eager fury both 
lance and sword, and dragging along the seducer 
of his wife, to wreak an implacable revenge! Ex- 
cept the adulterer, who is made the object of 
general reproach, and scorned even in the womanish 





von Weinen und yon, 


'fickleness of Helen, the Trojans, as engaged on the 
juster side of self-defence, appear “invested by 
“Homer with more affectionate esteem than even 
the bravest and ablest of the Greek assailants. In 
‘spite of the showy qualities of strength, cleverness, 
and success, he compels us to feel that selfis sh 

Achilles, arrogant Agamemnon, the brutal might 
‘of giant Ajax, “the cunning Odyss eus, and fnsolent 
| Diomed, who seruple not to kill and plunder sleep- 
‘ing men, are less worthy of respect than are two or 
‘three among the champions of the besieged town. 
{thas been ‘said, there is no apparent effort to con- 
‘ceive a blameless ideal man; but we know not 
‘where, in-all the world of fiction, a character of 


‘natural harmonious virtue is more fairly developed 
‘than in Hector. 


His pious care for the worship of 
the temple, generous forbearance to the fallen, the 
candid fidelity of his rebukes to loitering compa- 
nions, put him higher in our estimation than his 
forward bravery, ‘Jeaping over the Grecian fortifi- 
cations to burn. their ships. In the spirit of 
honourable emulation, he refuses to strike Ajax at 
a disadvantage; and after their indecisive contest, 
courteously proposes an exchange of gifts in token 
of friendship. What husband or father cannot 
appreciate the tenderness, so manly yet delicate, 
of his ‘conversation with weeping “Andromache, 
fondling their baby, consoling her for his absence! 
With what attentive reverence he meets his 
parents! and in the hour of his impending death, 
he remains standing alone outside the gate, w hile 
above, the distracted Priam sees afar, coming quick 
across the sand, gleaming “like a star of evil 
omen,” the burnished mail of murderous Achilles :— 


“Come in, my son, behind the city wall, 

To shelter thee, who shalt hereafter save 
So many Trojan lives! oh, let not him, 

The son of Peleus, get the horrid praise 
Ot killing thee. Lose not thy precious life ! 
Have pity on me, too, whom Jove our sire 





Dooms, now upon the thres holt of old age. 











To be destroyed, looking on many woes— 

My perished sons, my daughters dragged to shame, 
My palace battered into ruin, babes | 

Dashed on the pavement in the dreadful storm, 
Their mothers torn along by dire Achwan hands. 
And I—oh. last of all—betore the door 

Lying, the flesh-devouring dogs snatch at me, 
Atter some enemy, with stroke or cart, 

Shall have cut out the life of these my limbs. 
The dogs I bred, that ate under my table, 

That guarded at the door, will drink my blood— 
Waiting outside, as craving for my life: 
Because in war all outrage is allowed 

To heap upon a man whom war hath killed, 
With sharp steel cut to pieces. All seems fair 
Upon a dead man. Oh, but the grey head, 

The aged corpse, the venerable beard, 
To be defiled by hounds !—it is the worst, 
The fellest horror mortal man can know!” 

The old man, speaking so, tore frantically 

llis reverend hair; but Hector would not move, 
Though on the other side his mother came, 
With crying lamentation, with loose robe 
Showing her bosom, while in tears she said :— 

“ Hector, my child, this is thy mother’s breast ; 
Respect it, spare me! if the soothing milk 
Flowed ever here for thee, remember it, 

My own dear child. Ob, come within the wall ! 
Oh, shun that raging man! oh, stand not out 
Alone so, thou unhappy one, for if— 

If he should kill thee, I shall not be able 

To mourn thee in the chamber, I thy mother, 
Nor she thy gentle wife; but, far from us, 

By the Greek ships, their dogs will eat thy body!” 


In this pathetic outbreak of alarm and sorrows 
{which we have tried, however inadequately, to 
render, rather than borrow the unsuitable couplets 
of Pope’s translation), Homer expresses his cordial 
deprecation of the atrocities committed whenever, 
to use his own words, “ Mars walks portentous 
among mankind, whom Jove has engaged to 
fight in the spirit of soul-consuming_ strife.” 
Although Alexander, and Cesar, and other sham 
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hand. Instructed of the miraculous aid which 
had in former dangers protected the chosen people 
against Amalek and Assyria, they could rely on 
the prophecy of his immediate presence to judge 
the world in righteousness, when “nation shall 
not lift up a sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

The Latin narrative poems, though constructed 
on the plan of a servile copy of Homer, differ 
essentially in their tone from his. The early frank 
simplicity, receptive of all natural impressions, had 
departed. In a society of polite, artificial refine- 
ment, having a sentimental drama and a moral 
philosophy like that of Cicero, or the easier one of 
Horace, the art of the poet is more purposely 
addressed to that conscious admiration of special, 
becoming qualities of personal character, which is 
often the factitious result of habits of abstract re- 
flection, and too apt to be satistied with the mere 
passive contemplation of beautiful examples. The 
effect of this tendency on artistic conception is 
always such as we detect in the fashionable novels 
of our own day. The personages of fiction lack 
body and consistent reality ; each becomes at- 
tenuated into a personification of some particular 
vice or virtue, or of some supposed set of qualities, 
reputed amiable or vicious; wearing an air of 
the posture-maker, sometimes of cant and theatri- 
cal exaggeration. We confess that to us Eneas, 
with the display of his piety, his filial affection 
(the men of Homer love their parents, too, but 
are not continually talking about it), and his 
other graceful decencies of behaviour, appears a 
proper Grandison, rather goody than good ; though 
the author labours to make him manly, succeeding 





| 
' 


heroes, have affected to imitate the personages of only to make him despicable, by the intrigue and 


the Iliad, the immense impulse given by this 
poetry to the mind, not only of Greece, but of 
Europe in all ages, is not due to the warlike ex- 
ploits depicted in it; but to its picturesque and 
lively exhibition of nature, and especially to those 
radiant forms, the most beautiful creation of fancy, 
who pass gracefully free between cloud-coloured 
Olympus and this world. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to remark the difference, in estimating the 
conduct and destinies of men, with the heathen 
want of serious authoritative religion, as compared 
with a true monotheistic view of the life of man- 
kind. “The counsel of Jove was accomplished,” 
says the Greek poet, with a phrase of poetical 
ornament ; for we scarcely ascribe to him any valid 
faith in the real efficacy of those Olympic debates 
Which he reports as impeded by so much fallibility 
and dissension. Dut in the contemporary, and in 
the still more ancient books of Israel, how infi- 
nitely more sublime is the scriptural attribution 
of divine sanction to the affairs of men! Here, 
also, is a primitive, in some respects a barbarous 
age, but inspired by a knowledge of the only God. 
lo their devout belief, his will was the life of 
their history ; the march of their armies had been 
directed, the policy of their leaders dictated, by 
his mysterious voice. The soldier did not glory in 
his strength, nor did they confide in horses and 
chariots, but in the providence of the Lord of 
Hosts, to deliver idolatrous oppressors into their 


seduction of poor Dido—a taint of the Don Juan 
being requisite, perhaps, to excite for the romantic 
‘hero the interest of the fine gentlemen and ladies 
(of luxurious Rome: it is an incongruous come 
|pound of the patriarchal saint, the courtier, and 
‘the buccaneer. It was the misfortune of Virgil, 
a modest, amiable man, “ anima candida,” as his 
friend calls him, to live in the Augustan age, when 
'“prisca fides’ was a thing to talk about, when 
| freedom and the chaste vigour of virtue were sup- 
| planted by the adulation of tyrants and epicurean 
‘sloth. To this gentle scholar the study of Hel- 
lenic antiquities, the tranquil retirement of his 
rural villa, were more congenial than the fierce, 
adventurous tumult of war; but the Roman taste 
for deeds of military renown, and the task of cele- 
brating the legendary foundation of their state, 
induced him to fabricate those battles of the 
Rutuli, and the Teucri, for which he evinced so 
little constitutional inclination, as to postpone that 
main part of his subject till the seventh book, 
dweliing preferably on the voyages, the mytholo- 
gies, the marvellous monsters of Homeric in- 
vention. He is careful, by repeated examples, 
such as the benign reception of the submissive 
deputation, to recommend that war be tempered 
| with clemency. Pathetic incidents occur to relieve 
the hostile action. There is the devoted friendship 
jof Nisus, the bewailing mother of Euryalus, the 
;remorse of the slayer of Lausus, on being re- 
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minded of his own son; and the wounded father 
of Lausus, frantic that his child had perished for 
him, mounting his horse for the last time to seck 
death in a crowd of enemies. These touches of 
feeling it is, together with the art, unequalled in 
the scanty Latin by any except the poet of Nature, 
of verbally representing all visual and audible 
phenomena—the driving hail, the rush of flame or 
wind, the beating gallop of horses—which have 
combined with his epic comprehension of the 
spirit and the learning of his age and nation to 
insure the popularity of Virgil; but to the subject 
of war he owes nothing. Does he not better en- 
tertain the reader with the races, the sailing of 
ships, and the games of archery, than with the 
contest of battle ? 

Rome, at a later period, demoralised by impe- 
rial despotism and riches, rotted into a social de- 
pravity which the foreign importation of sophis- 
tical science and delicious art did not redeem. The 
cumbrous and tawdry poems, celebrating martial 
themes, which for a while divided public attention 
with the bloody sport of torturing beasts and men 
in the circus, remain now of so slender importance 
as hardly to need a place in this consideration. It 
mav be remarked only, that the ‘ Pharsalia,” de- 
scriving the great struggle which bestowed Euro- 
pean dominion on the Cesars, declaims with 
rhetorical lamentation against the desolating hor- 
rors of civil war, but avers, with bombastic, in- 
credible flattery, that the divine sway of a Nero 
was cheaply acquired by the world at such a price. 
The poem of Statius, narrating the fratricidal war 
of Thebes, excited in his day so much public in- 
terest that, we are informed by the contemporary 
satirist, it‘ made the whole city rejoice ;’’ for us, it 
is less to the purpose. 

It would be too wide an inquiry for us to ex- 


amine the romances of chivalry and the spirit of | 


those knightly customs which continue to influence, 
in a very perceptible degree, modern conventional 
life. Confining our attention to the classic litera- 
ture of slaughter, read and esteemed to our own 
day, the most conspicuous specimen is the “ Jeru- 
salem Delivered.’ ‘This poem was a fanciful effort 
to resuscitate, in a late age of transatlantic dis- 
covery and Protestant Reformation, the medizval 
interest of a semi-barbarous chivalry—a thing of 
the past. Strangely do the ferocious enthusiasm 
and superstitious savagery of the Crusades appear, 
disguised by ‘Tasso in a languishing Italian senti- 
mentality, and uttered in soft melodious accents, 
fitter to warble a voluptuous charm in the bower 
of lovesick Armida. <A spirited energy, however, 
is not deficient in this enchanting work; nor are 
wanting some exquisite instances of disinterested 
nobility of soul: but all the vision is unreal, a 
gorgeous dream like the faery realm of Spenser. 
It will ever be a delight to imaginative taste, but 
has no relation to actual life. One offence, too, in 
common with its Latin model, it offers also to our 
taste—the introduction of female warriors; to 
Camilla, the fleet fair archer, we may be reconciled 
by the example of the huntress Diana ; but Clorinda, 
in masculine steel armour, killed unwittingly by 
her lover's hand, affects us even with disgust. 


This unreality and purely romantic character 
of the later poetical representations of warfare, 
attests the milder disposition, or at least the more 
cultured smoothness, of mankind in modern ages. 
The tales of rude violence ceased to be agreeable, 
Cervantes, himself experienced in real fighting and 
disaster, “smiled Spain’s chivalry away ;” and in 
the other peninsula, in times when the Italian 
nobility, polished and insinuating, thought more 
to gain their objects of ambition by perjury and 
poison than by the pristine chivalric valour, what 
could the easy-tempered Ariosto do but indulge 
his humour in a diverting burlesque of the feats of 
Roland and the prowess of Charlemagne? The 
invention of gunpowder, which he denounces with 
such ludicrous indignation, was to supersede the 
bodily adroitness and the graceful activity of 
the tournament. The use of cannon was to 
change war from a fashionable pastime into a tre- 
mendously destructive and most serious aftair. 
The profession of arms became henceforth a me- 
chanical pursuit, depending as it were upon an 
| engineering calculation of forces; and the soldier 
| was degraded into a mercenary artisan of mischief. 
Whatever of picturesque had formerly appeared 
in the external aspect of war was displaced by a 
stiff regularity. ‘The old spirit of personal en- 
thusiasm left the army. In the scenes of “ Wal- 
lenstein’s Camp,” Schiller has shown us the vulgar 
sordid humanity of which modern armies are 
composed—those hireling recruits, the profane 
gambling losels and runaways of every class of 
society, seeking only plunder, debauchery, and 
reckless indulgence, alien to the ties of home and 
civil life. 

We have reviewed some of the favourite in- 
stances of “the poetry of war.’ It has been seen 
that the grim subject is capable of being invested 
with a certain kind of interest, in the exhibition of 








| personal: fortitude during a crisis of pain and 
danger. But it will not be difficult to prove that 
battle offers no peculiar, certainly no exclusive, 
advantage to this species of artistic effect. It de- 
pends, as has been seen, on suggesting, by means 
of the representation of immediate or imminent 
suffering, the sense of man’s power to comprehend 
and defy extreme adversity, the exalted moral 
sentiment of a free will independent of physical 
compulsion. If space allowed, we could provide 
both argument and examples, and ample poetic 
precedent, for seeking the materials of this sub- 
lime imagination, not in the ghastly field of car- 
nage, but in other relations of men to each other, 
to nature, and to supernatural realities. To the 
nobility of soul occasionally evinced in the odious 
transaction of war we are not insensible, not heed- 
less of the spirit which made Swiss Arnold, at the 
defence of Sempach, grasp to his own bosom & 
score of hostile lances, opening a gap for his com- 
panions to pass over his bleeding body through 
the enemy. But we remember “the noble army 
of martyrs,’ the many faithful ones who were 
strong in the love of their Saviour, to endure the 
severest protracted tortures lacerating the shrink- 
ing flesh. Tender and delicate women, Vivis, 
Blandina, by meek resignation put to shame the 
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courage of the warrior. Regulus, when, to keep 
his word, he steadily quitted his sate home to go 
back to Carthaginian torments, had more than a| 
conqueror’s majesty. What victorious virtue has | 
been purified in the fires of persecution! Every | 
day duty and affection receive sacrifices more 
precious than all the bravery of war. Humble | 
men plunge into the deep waters, or go down into| 
the stifling pit, to save human lite. Is it less | 
honourable than to destroy ? ‘The most renowned | 
of military commanders, lately deceased, spoke not | 
long ago at a festive meeting in the name of the 
British : army. He might have recollected their, 
fortitude in battle, the immovable ranks at 
Waterloo, standing all day inarain of deadly shot. | 
But the mind of the veteran passed to the wreck 
of the troop-ship Dirkenhead, where the orderly 
obedience of a company of soldiers rescued the 
weaker passengers at the expense of their own 
lives. “'The women and children were all saved,” | 
said the old Duke’s faltering voice, “a good ac- 
count was given of every one.’ What a touching 
homage to a genuine beneficent heroism! 

Loving peace above most things, we dare not. 
deny the grandeur of spirit sometimes evoked in| 
war. ‘The unanimous love of a just cause, the' 
contagious confidence of patriotism, have excited 
popular energies to magnificent efforts. A glory 
is still on those Athenian spearmen running across: 
the plain of Marathon, to drive into the sea the 
motley Asiatic multitude; and on the few hun- 
dreds only remaining of the little army at Ther-| 
mopyle, who, standing on the narrow path, with 
the mountain on their left hand, on their right the | 
deep morass, for three days held their shields. 
firm against an innumerable host; and on those | 
Greek citizens who, after conveying their families | 
toa refuge, quitted their houses and, gathering 
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into ships off their native coast at Salamis, sunk 
and scattered the navy of Persia; and the same 
men, when next year the barbarian aggressor 
menaced them on the other side by land, 
abandoned Athens again, with their homes 
to encounter and tame at 
Platwa the cruel enemy of Enarope and of 
civilisation. This sympathetic valour animated 
the Florentine youths, the “ compagnia di morte, 
self-devoted to die for the rescue of Italy. It 
gave stoutness to the peasants of Switzerland, 


stoning the proud Austrian cavalry in the steep 


defile of Morgarten, and to English volunteers, 
sailing to repel the vast Armada. ‘This generous 
emotion filled the cities of Holland, when they let 
in the ocean on their plains, rather than Laughty 
it set the torch to sumptuous Moscow tor 
the discomfiture of the invader. Relying on this, 

Robert Hall defied the attempt, then apprehended, 

‘on a soil filled with the monume.ts of freedom, 

enriched with the blood of its defenders; with a 
people who, animated with one soul, and inflamed 
with zeal for their laws and their sovereign, are 
armed in defence of all that is dear and venerable, 
their wives, their parents, their children, the 
sanctuary of God and the sepulchre of their 
fathers.” 

For us, happily, is not now needed such an 
armament. ‘The world, though late, is learning 
something of the wisdom that is peaceable. Instead 
of the weapons of destruction, may the citizens of 
England take up reason, equity, divine truth, for 
the vindication of eternal right, and for the con- 
quest of universal love ; until, in a clearer day, 
the grateful earth shall testify of her— 


Hujus pacificis debemus moribus omnes, 
Quod cuncti gens una sumus. 





S’ RUEING DAY. 


A JUTLAND TALE. 


Ir is to be feared that British subjects who 
journey northward on summer tour or trading 
speculation rarely turn aside from the highways of 
traffic and travel to visit the primitive village of 
Gretchenstad, where it stands, or stood at the time 
of this true tale, on a sandy plain, bounded by 
extensive bogs on all sides but one, which is washed 
by a long and lonely arm of the Lymefiord, wind- 
ing almost into the heart of northern Jutland. 

Gretchenstad was the metropolis of many bogs 
and bays, which lay for many weary leagues 
around it. It contained forty-nine cottages, a 
church and a windmill, all built of timber, and 
thickly whitewashed. There were important 
people, also, in its bounds, known by the style 
and titles of Herevald, the pastor ; Wittikind, the 
smith; Winkin, the miller; Wilbert, the general 
shopkeeper ; and Jacob Frankson, the cobbler. 
Each of these notables united in his own person 


a plurality of professions. The pastor was the 
physician ; the smith, the justice of peace; the 
miller acted as sheriff; Wilbert practised the vete- 
rinary art; and Jacob Frankson was schoolmaster, 
precentor, and poet-laureate of Gretchenstad. 

As the observant reader may suspect, Jacob was 
the poorest of the five. The gentle craft brought 
little profit in a community who fabricated for 
themselves buskins of bark and rushes, and kept 
their shoes for Sundays; his school was im opera- 
tion only in the long winter nights, and its returns 
consisted of small Christmas gifts, according to 
the generosity of parents. ‘The office of precentor 
had nothing but honours attached to it in that 
parish, and poetry was no better paid at Gretchen- 
stad than over the rest of the world. In short, 
but for a timber cottage, which his grandfather 
had built almost on the edge of the bog, an 
hereditary right to find himself peat fuel, and a 
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field hard by, in which four generations of his 
name had cultivated rye and barley, Jacob would 
have found it difficult to support even the single 
state ; but, as things were, he was married. Jacob's 
wife had been the belle of the village; her father 
was one of the bravest and most successful fisher- 
men that ever launched boat on the bay, no small 
title to importance on the shores of the Lyme- 
fiord. Elsa was his only daughter, and old Carl- 
son and his wife spared no pains on her educa- 
tion. She had spent three summers and four 
winters under the instructions of two of the most 
notable housewives of the bailiewick, and learned 
the Psalms, catechism, and Augsburg confession, 
from old Doctor Nedson, their former pastor. 
What boat-loads of mackerel and herring her 
finishing had cost was still a tradition in the 
village ; moreover, nature had bestowed upon her 
many a charm besides the golden hair and fine 
complexion so common to the Jutland dames ; and 


no girl in Gretchenstad wore a brighter bunch of 


ribbons on her short sleeve, or could boast a more 
untiring foot in the dance. 
well as her neighbours, and she had many suitors. 
It was currently believed that the five supreme 


functionaries of the village had been all at once in | 


her offer; upon which old Carlson counselled her 
to take the miller, her mother recommended the 
pastor, her two brothers stood up for the black- 


smith, her uncle declared for the general shop- , 
keeper, and Elsa decided in favour of Jacob | 


Frankson. How that could have happened was 
for some time the wonder of surrounding match- 
makers; for Jacob, besides being the poorest, had 
got his nose broken and his little tinger irreparably 
crooked } "ya fall in childhood, which certainly did 
not coutribute to his beauty; but they at length 
agreed with her uncle and brothers that his fine 
songs and speeches had turned the girl’s head, and 
she would see her folly when it should be too late. | 


However, old Carlson and his wife said that Jacob | 


was an honest man, and Elsa should have her 
choice. So the wedding went forward, and within 
the following summer the pastcr married the 
miller’s sister, the miller married the blacksmith’s 
niece, the blacksmith married Wilbert’s cousin- 
german, and the man of trade Lrought home a 
rich widow from his next journey to the nearest 
town. 

There were children now in every house, in- 
cluding Jacob’s; asmall boy played with the wild 
marsh cotton at the cottaze door, and all the Carl- 
sons were reconciled to the cobbler. Jacob had 
mended many a shoe since his wedding-day, and, 
contrary to the experience of most bachelors, its 
event had not affected his popularity. His pre- 
sence was as indispensable as ever at midsummer 
dance and harvest home; and he had composed 
sundry songs, which the reapers and — of 


North Jutland yet sing at their werk ; but Jacob 
had grown no richer. ‘The field and the bog, 


however, still did their duty. The school and the 
Christmas gifts flourished as usual, and the old 
fisherman never forgot his only daughter when the 
take was good. Elsa was not much older since 
she had made, in village phrase, that match of her 


Elsa knew all this as | 
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own; her husband was still cobbler, schoolmaster, 
precentor, and poet of Gretchenstad ; but the pro- 
phecy of ill-boding neighbours was almost ful. 
filled, for Dame Frankson had begun to rue. 

A poet's courtship is generally no trifle. Jacob 
had adored and magnified the girl of his choice 
up to the spoiling-point, which being too strong 
to last, when they set out together on the jog: 
trot of every-day life, Elsa thought herself a 
neglected and ill- requited woman, considering the 
broken nose, the crooked little finger, and. the 
matches she might have had. Through that 
medium of observation, Jacob’s faults became 
wonderfully distinct; she perceived that he had 
wild notions concerning large-heartedness and 
riches of soul, not at all conducive to a married 
lady’s authority—that he rather liked sitting with 
old friends over beer-jugs and ballads—that he 
thought more of his songs than his work, and 
could still ask a pretty girl out to dance, even 
when she was present. Readers, rueing ts conta- 
gious. Jacob Frankson was by this time, not- 
Withstanding the matchmakers’ opinions, all but 
certain that he had thrown himself away. Elsa 
did not understand one of his songs; he could 
talk to her only of old shoes or fishing-boats 
1, without being considered mad and a heathen; and 
the idea of her life was, that he should work and 
get rich. Had not the miller’s sister, the black- 
smith’s niece, and Wilbert’s cousin-german, all 
been anxious to dance with him when he and they 
were single ? and might not any one of them have 
made him as good a housewife and a more sympa- 
thising spouse ? 

These thoughts ripened in both breasts one 
Monday morning, after a bit of a controversy on 
the pastor’s Sunday sermon against vain conversa- 
tion, which the cobbler called stuff, and his wife 
| pronounced sound doctrine. They liad discussed 
the subject with their breakfast, and came to au 
angry conclusion, on which Jacob, slamming the 
| door, departed with a pair of mended shoes to a 
distant customer, and Elsa sat down to spin. The 
woman’s wheel turned slowly, for her thoughts 
were sad and sour; though the bright midsummer 
sunshine poured into the cottage, ‘and the lovely 








laughter of little Jacob over a lapful of marsh- 
‘flowers broke the silence without, for the cottage 


stood at some distance from the rest of the village. 

It is unsentimental to relate of a poet’s wile; 
but Dame Frankson was thinking hard that if she 
had taken her father’s, mother’s, ‘brother’ s, uncle's, 
or anybody's advice but her own, in the matter of 





_have been. 


her match- making, how much wiser she would 
There was the miller whom her father 
had recommended. In what a brilliant new scarlet 
petticoat and green boddice his w ife had ay ypeared 
in church, while she sat by in shabby clothes; and 
the blacksmith, he had no out-of-the-world notions, 
but minded his work, honest man. She had seen 
him fast asleep the whole time of the sermon, be- 
side Wilbert’s consin, whom people now called, 
Dame Justice ; and Wilbert himselt, her uncle, was 
right, he would be a rich man. She never passe 
the shop that there wasn’t some increase of grab- 
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Last, not least, the pastor: her mother had given a 
judicious advice concerning him—a man _ who 

reached so well must be a good husband; and 
didn't the miller’s sister expect her to curtsey when 
she passed? This portion of her subject brought 
up Jacob's iniquities in full array, but her musings 
on them were interrupted by a gentle knock at the 
cottage-door. 

«Come in,” said Elsa, rather surprised; and in 
walked a little old man carrying a pannier heaped 
full of sea-weed and shells. His hair was snow- 
white, and his face furrowed with time and wea- 
ther. Ile was dressed like a fisherman of the bay, 
but his garments, like himself, had seen service, 
There was many arent in his coarse canvass coat, and 
his bones were but thinly covered; yet he shouldered 
his pannier so gallantly, looked so good-humouredly 
wise, and withal so well- -mannered, as he said, 
“A good-day, and a good husband to you, my 
fair young mistress; can you spare an old 
man adraught of sour “inilk, to help him against a 
heavy burden in a hot day ? "that, despite the un- 
propitious mood in which he found her, Dame 
Frankson’s good graces were at once secured to the 
stranger. 

Smiling to herself at the old man’s mistake, 
which seemed perfectly natural, considering her 
years, she kindly bade him set down his pannier 
and rest on the cottage settle, while, instead of the 
sour draught he had requested, a bowl] of fresh 
milk and a substantial rye-cake were placed before 
him, with an earnest invitation to eat and drink, in 
the hospitable fashion of old Jutland. The stranger 
availed himself of these courtesies with right good- 
will. His pannier was set down in a corner, him- 
self on the settle, and he fell to the milk and bread 
like a man to whom they were not everyday mat- 
ters. ‘There was something new to Elsa’s eye 
about him, notwithstanding his familiar costume ; 
and she lost no time in demanding whence he 
came, Where he was going, and what was his 
particular business. The old man answered 
frankly that he lived at St. Margaret's Bay, a wild 
creck tar off, where the Fiord j joins the Cattegat. 
Elsa had heard her father speak of it, and there 
were tales of mermaids and strange creatures being 
seen there in old times; but before she could ex- 
press her surprise at the distance her guest had 
journeyed, he informed her that his way lay far 
across the bogs into the north country. 

“It is a long journey, friend !” said Elsa. ‘* What 
goods do you carry in your pannier ?” 

“Only odd things for people who want them,” 
answered the stranger. “And I’m sorry, mis- 
tress,” he continued, tossing over the most worth- 
less seaslitter Elsa thought she had ever seen, 
“that there is nothing better here for you. (There 
were wild tangled w eeds, broken shells, great fish- 
jones, and fragments of old wood which might 
ave becn from wrecks. Dut at length, out of the 
Cepths of the pannier, he brought up a small, 
rough-looking fish.) “It's a poor morse], mis- 
tress; but one might make a dinner of it, espe- 
Cally as the thing is scarce. I’m told it has been 


fonnd in all seas since the work (began, thoush not 
They say it was by it Solomon came 


commonly. 
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by his wisdom; but the fish didn’t agree with him 
as he got old,” added the old man, placing his 
present on the table and once more shouldering 
his pannier. “ However, mistress, what one dreams 
after it is always worth remembering. So a good 
day and a good dinner ;” and before Dame Frank- 
son could utter her thanks, or ask another ques- 
tion, the stranger was out, pannier and all, step- 
ping fast over the bog. 

“ What a queer old man! He must have been 
jesting about that ugly rough fish! Yet it might 
not be amiss to boil it,” thought the prudent 
housewife; and in less than five minutes the fish 
was in the pot. By noon, the Jutland dinner-hour, 
it was smoking on the board, beside the accustomed 
mess of peas, ‘barley, and bacon. Jacob had not 


| yet returned; but having Solomon in her mind, 


Elsa fell to the fish. It did not taste so badly 
after all; and half wondering that the wisdom had 
not yet come, she paused midway in her work, 
thought of old times, and covered up the largest 
half to keep warm for her absent spouse. 

Little Jacob came in from the hot sun, discussed 
his mid-day meal, and sat down beside Elsa’s 
wheel, where he soon dropped asleep, with his 
head on a bundle of flax. The mother sat down 
to spin; but the thread came slowly through her 
fingers, and, after two or three turns, she leant 
back on the rough chair and fell into a deep, 
brown study. The cobbler himself came in un- 
perceived. He was tired, hungry, and still in bad 
humour; but somehow the fish was the first thing 
that took his attention. He sat down at the table, 
finished it, and fell into a still browner study, 
with the bacon and peas before him. 

The broad summer noon shone in stilly bright- 
ness on field, and bog, and bay. The villagers had 
dined and gone to sleep as usual till the afternoon, 
and nothing was to be heard around the solitary 
cottage but the rustling of the tall rye in Jacob's 
field, and the ery of the plover beside her nest in 
the bog. Within, little Jacob lay fast asleep on 
the flax; and Jacob, the elder, sat with his head 
leant on his hand; but Elsa started as the latch was 
raised, and the old man with the panuier once more 
walked in. 

“The day waxes fair, mistress,” said he, looking 
as wise and good- humoured as ever; “and you 
remember what particular business you have at ‘the 
parsonage and the mill, at the forge, and at Wil- 
bert’s shop. If you care for my company, come 
away, and we will walk together—that helps to 
shorten one’s road.” 

Somehow, Elsa did remember that she had 
talked of such business; and, bidding the old man 
wait without, she hastily assumed her Suncay suit, 
the same in which she had come home a blythe 
bride to Jacob. The whole dress now looked 
worn and faded; but Elsa had no time to think of 
that. She put on her best cap, stiff as pasteboard 
and lace could make it, fastened her muslin hand- 
kerchicf with the great silver brooch, her grand- 
mother’s legacy, and set out with the old man on 
her walk. 

It led through the village, and the first house 
they reached was the pastor’s. She would have 
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knocked ; but, to her surprise, the old man opened do not come, it is my opinion she can’ t last long, 
the door with a push of his pannier, and they and I will be left a poor single man,’’ he continued, 
walked in. Elsa was still more amazed that looking knowingly at Hanschen, who tossed her 
nobody seemed to perceive their entrance; but head like a true coquette, and responded— 
family attention was occupied with other subjects. | “Oh, yes, we will be all sorry for you ! 
Hedwig, the little daughter, stood behind the! “Do these people see us, friend?” said Elsa, 
door in great subjection—her mother sat, with a when she found herself once more on thre strect. 
half-frightened, ‘half-sulky look, mending the) “No,” said the old man. “They have noteaten 
Pastor's gown ; while from a comfortable arm chair | the fish, and few people in this world see the half 
in the chimney -corner, the good man read her a ‘of all that goes on about them. But good day, mis- 
highly-seasoned lecture on the duties of wives in| tress ; you and I have had a fair walk torether, 
general, and the unlimited obedience which she | and my work in this place is done.” 
in particular owed to him as her lord and master. | As he spoke, Elsa looked up. It was the inside 
That discourse was new to Dame Frankson ; but | of her own cottage that she saw, the motionless 
the unction and fluency with which it was de-| wheel before her, the child yet asleep on the bundle 
livered proved it no novelty i in that house, and as_ of flax ; and Jacob (his broken nose never looked 
her companion, by signs, forbade all interruption, | to such advantage) as he raised his head, and after 


she was rather relieved when he prudently led her | a long gaze at her and the boy, said— 


out by the arm. When fairly out, Elsa felt a! 
strange change come over her, for she had no| 
inclination to talk. ‘The old man also said nothing ; | 
and in a few minutes more his marvellous pannier | 
pushed open the miller’s door. ‘There wasa noise 
within, to which the mill, now in full operation, 
seemed a trifle. The master of the house, with 
fury in his eyes and Jutland oaths upon his tongue, 
was pouring forth a torrent of threats and evil 
names on his terrified spouse for daring to look 
out when his foreman was passing; while the 
dame strove in vain to pacify him by all manner 
of protestations that she meant no harm; and the |! 
two small children cowered behind their mother. 

The old man shook his head despairingly, and | 
Elsa was glad to leave the house without a word, | 
but the pannier next pushed open a door hard by 
the red ringing forge. Two journeymen were at 
work there on the anvil, but within a bouncing 
servant-maid was liberally scolding Dame Justice, 
under the special encouragement of the worthy 
blacksmith, who sat by smoking with the same 
stupidly-composed look he had worn when fast 
asleep at the sermon. Elsa was not an arrant 
Tartar, but the honest Jutland dame never felt so 
strongly inclined to box the ears of another lady’s 
lord, when, the old man perceiving what was at work 
in her mind, judiciously beckoned her back to the 
village street, and led the way to Wilbert’s shop. 
Elsa thought it never looked so full and flourish- 
ing; the merchant himself was there, evidently in 
high spirits, though there was not a single customer 
within; but as they entered, Hanschen, a neigh- 
bour’s daughter, who had been a sort of rival in 
former days, and was still unwedded, brushed by 
Dame Frankson, without seeming to see her, and 
inquired, ‘ ‘ How was his good wife 2” 

“She is worse to day,” said Wilbert, endea- 
vouring to lengthen his face. “If some good turn 


ow ife, where is the old man ?” 

“Has be been with you, too? 
a half-fear creeping over her. 

“ Yes,” said Jacob, “pannier and all. He has 
led me a strange run among the neighbours, and 


’ said Elsa, with 


_may be it was a dream; but I never could have 


believed that the miller’s sister was such a sulky 
sumph, that the blacksmith’s niece had so little 
sense, that Wilbert’s cousin could turn out such an 


entire slut, or that the rich widow (and Jacob's 


tone sank lower) had a private liking for strong 
‘waters. Elsa, my girl, we may differ sometimes; 
but there are not many married folks get on so 
well as you and I.” 

* Not many, Jacob,” said Elsa. 
wonderful fish !” 

But she said no more on the subject, neither 
did Jacob; and they fell on the bacon. For years 
after both looked out quietly for the old man and 
his pannier. Perhaps they hoped to discover from 
him the name and habitat of that strange fish. 
Perhaps they believed that its introduc tion might 
benefit the neighbourhood, or even calculated on 
it as an article of exportation. Whatever their 
benevolent or commercial intentions may have 
been, they were doomed to be fruitless; for the 
traveller from Saint Margaret’s bay appeared no 
more at Gretchenstad. ‘To a good old age Jacob 
continued partial to songs and social meetings. 
Elsa always preferred a bright new petticoat and 
a sound sermon ; and the village found nothing to 
remark in them, except that the dame was in the 
habit of confidentially observing that there were 
not many husbands like her Jacob, and the cobbler 
of intimating a private conviction that few wives 
came up to his Elsa, to which Jacob added occa- 


“That was a 


‘sionally, when the beer was strong, that to his 


knowledge neither himself nor the good woman 
ever had but one “rueing day.” 
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THE BLACK REPUBLIC. 


OxE morning, in the early part of the present | 


year, a steam-packet, returning from the Cape, put 
into the harbour of Free Town, in Sierra Leone, | 
and a boat-load of passengers went ashore. At the | 
landing they encountered the usual crowd of idlers, | 
touters, and pediars of small wares, all pushing, | 
eager and clamorous. After declining the services | 
of a dozen guides, and positively refusing to pur-' 
chase fifty horridly screeching parrots, as well as | 
an infinite number of monkey-skins, bows and 
arrows, and other equally useful articles, the new-. 
comers succeeded in making their way through the 
throng into the town. Here they wandered on, 
after the usual fashion of travellers in a strange | 
place, admiring the grass-grown streets, the hairy 
sheep in the market-place, the numberless diminu- 
tive shops, the laughing market-women, with 
shining black faces and babies strapped to their. 
backs, the merry groups discussing cassada pud- 
ding and palm-wine under the verandahs, and 
many other interesting sights, until they were. 
suddenly arrested in their progress by nearly 
running against the Government Gazette. 
Although the colony of Sierra Leone has been 
established nearly sixty years, it has not yet at-| 
tained the pitch of civilisation indicated by the’ 
possession of a newspaper press. The Government 
Gazette of Free Town is, consequently, a highly 
primitive and classical affair. As the authorities. 
in ancient Rome were accustomed to post up their 
acta diurna in the forum for the information of 
the citizens, so the officials of Sierra Leone are) 
wont to affix their public notices to the wall of the 
civic pound. Our travellers, being naturally 
anxious to learn the news, were well pleased with | 
their discovery of this mode of publication, and 
applied themselves at once to the perusal of the 
placards with which the broadside before them | 
was decorated. They were of various sizes and | 
contents. In one place was a formal communica- 
tion, just received from the Home Government, 
announcing the completion of a new lighthouse in 
the East Indies, a fact highly interesting to the in- 
habitants of Free Town. Three or four advertise- 
ments of sheriffs’ sales showed that the inestimable 
benefits of British law were experienced by the 





colonists. 
“posters” displayed on the pound wall, none 
seemed to our travellers to possess any special in- 
terest, with one remarkable exception. 
ah announcement by the governor of the colony 
of a communication which he had just received | 
from the Government of the neighbouring re-| 
public of Liberia. The Legislature of that com- 
monwealth had passed an act, defining the new 
boundaries of their territory, which had been | 
greatly enlarged by sundry recent “ annexations ;” | 


Among these and the many other! 


This was | 


which the returning passengers now 


brought into close proximity with the expanding 
state. 

The act began in the usual style of such legisla- 
tive ordinances :—“ Whereas the people of the 
Republic of Liberia have, at different times, for 
good and adequate pecuniary consideration, pur- 
chased from the native proprietors of the soil the 
line of coast extending from Shebar on the north- 
west to the Grand Sesters on the south-east—a few 
inconsiderable intermediate points only excepted, 
and of these some are secured by pre-emptive 
treaties,” &ec.; therefore, for this and other equally 
good and long-winded reasons, *‘the representa- 
tives of the people of the Republic of Liberia, in 
legislature assembled,” proceed to enact that the 
boundaries of their country shall be a line com- 
mencing at the mouth of the Shebar river (in 
latitude 7 degrees 23 minutes north, and longitude 
12 degrees 31 minutes west), on the north-west, 
running northerly about forty miles, thence run- 
ning easterly to the inner or interior frontier 
boundary of the Gallinas section of the Vey 
Tribes ;’ and, finally (after many intricate wind- 
ings, which cannot be followed on any published 
map), again meeting the ocean at Grand Sesters, 
in 4 degrees 49 seconds of north latitude, and 8 
degrees 8 seconds of west longitude. The extent 
of coast-line included within these limits is about 
400 miles; and, supposing the territory (as 
seems to be the fact) to extend on an average 
about forty miles inland, the area of the re- 
public will be about 16,000 square miles. It 
will thus be nearly equal in size to the whole 
of Switzerland, or about half as large as Scot- 
land. Considering that only thirty years have 
elapsed since the whole territory of the Libe- 
rian settlement consisted of a few hundred acres 
of land on the promontory of Mesurado, this rapid 
extension would seem to indicate a capacity in 
the new republic for “ going a-head” well worthy 
of the more famous republic from which it derives 
its origin. The question naturally occurs — At 
this rate of absorption, how long will it be before 
the whole of central Africa, with its wide and 
fertile plains, its great navigable rivers, its inex- 
haustible natural wealth, and its millions of in- 
habitants, is brought within the limits of the 
Liberian state, and subjected to the peaceful sway 


of this civilised and Christian community ? 


While the voyagers were discussing this ques- 
tion, and copying the rather tedious act of the 
Liberian Parliament, they were joined by a 
friend who had been seeking for news, and who 
brought an astonishing budget of that commodity. 
The outward-bound mail-packet had left at Sierra 
Leone, a few days before, a month's intelligence, 
heard for the 


and, as a matter of international amity, the presi-/ first time, and which was certainly of a startling 
dent of the republic had transmitted a copy of the nature. There had been a new revolution in 
act to the governor of the nearest British colony, France. President Louis Napoleon had suppressed 


Which, by this extension of the boundary, was the constitution, dispersed the Legislative As- 
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sembly, imprisoned the leading politicians and | charge, however, is clearly unfounded. This js 
generals of France, and made himself absolute) proved, not only by the declarations of the 
master of the State! There was news, indeed, | founders of the society, but by their subsequent 
interesting enough to engross all thoughts and | acts. They had certainly no petty or selfish 
occupy all tongues for a time. Under the cir-| objects in view. The post agent of tlte society, 
cumstances, however, this interest could not last | Mr. Samuel Mills, who was sent out in the year 
very long. Everyone who has ever travelled| 1817 to select a site for the new settlement on the 
knows that to a traveller nothing else seems to be} African coast, wrote to a friend whom he invited 
so important as the particular act in which he} to accompany him, in terms which display at once 
happens to be engaged. Almost all the pleasure, | the philanthropic intentions and the far-reachin 
as well as the benefit, of a voyage or journey | aspirations of himself and his coadjutors. “We 
results from this curious state of feeling. It is,| go,’ he wrote, “to make free men of slaves. We 
therefore, not surprising that in this case our) go to lay the foundation of a free and independent 
sight-seers at Sierra Leone, after a few minutes’ | empire on the coast of poor degraded Africa.” } 
profound and impartial discussion, should have | And the records of the society show that of the ' 
come to the conclusion that the coup d'état of Louis | colonists who have been conveyed from America : 
Napoleon, after all, was a less important affair | to Liberia, only one-third were persons previously 
than the contemporaneous act of the Liberian} free, while the remaining two-thirds were slaves 

; emancipated by their masters in order that they 





Legislature. 

Now, before dismissing this conclusion from our | might be sent to the African colony, where alone ‘ 

notice as utterly absurd, it is only fair to consider | it was considered they could enjoy the full benefits I 

the grounds on which, as we understand, it was | of freedom. 

founded. On the one hand it was argued that, what-| The society commenced its operations under ‘ 

ever might be the achievements and the fortunes , very distinguished auspices. Its first public meet- t 

of the new ruler of France, they could hardly be ing was held in the House of Representatives at s 

expected to surpass those of his imperial relative , Washington, bya favour only granted to associations y 

and model; aud we all know how the dazzling whose objects are regarded with general esteem, I 

career of that potentate ended, leaving France The chairman of the meeting was the eminent is 

and the other kingdoms of Europe in a state not , statesman, Henry Clay; and the first president of t] 

remarkably different from that in which he found, the society was the Hon. Bushrod Washington, o 

them at the commencement of his reign. Judging | a representative from Virginia, and nephew of the m 

7 of the future from the past, it really does not seem | illustrious American hero. But in spite of con- Py 

Fe that the temporary success of Louis Napoleon is; siderable public favour, of the countenance of a1 
lit likely to exert any very momentous influence on influential politicians, and of the real enthusiasm al 
He the destinies of the human race. The suppression | of afew devoted workers, the society for several 07 
Ht of the French republic, whether red or tricoloured, | years made but little progress in the execution of th 
'y is, no doubt, a rather notable piece of work; but, | its design. Its earliest movements, like those of de 
Paha after all, it is the work of a day, and another day | most other colonising associations, ended in disas- fy 
ane may see it all reversed. Very different, indeed, , trous failures. The site first chosen for the settle- la 
a have been, and are likely to be, the history and, ment was the small island of Sherbro, situated th 
hild the destiny of our Black Republic on the African | near the coast, about one hundred and twenty Ur 
Hy ; coast. A brief notice of some of the leading| miles south of Sierra Leone. The island was ex 
ath facts of this rather interesting history will be | low, densely wooded, and unhealthy. In_ the lo 
td sufficient to indicate the really extraordinary | shadow of its fever-haunted jungles the little ar 
eV effects that seem likely to result from the progress | colony quickly withered away. All the white a} 
i and extension of this novel power. men in charge of it, and twenty of the first ship- fis 
Al 4 It was near the close of the year 1816 that a few | load of emigrants, perished in a few months alter sla 
ae, benevolent men, whose minds were strongly their arrival. It was necessary to seek for a new ala 
bet affected with a sense of the degradation and misery , and more salubrious location, if such a spot could T 
fi suffered by the African race in America, met at; be found on that pestilential shore. Another Sh 
Th? Washington with the purpose of devising, if pos-| agent was sent out by the society. In company bre 
batt) sible, some means of rescuing at least a portion | with Captain Stockton, of the American ship-ol- his 
is of this unhappy class from the condition to which, "war <dlligator, he carefully examined the coast Ca 
Bt in that country, they seemed to be hopelessly con-' About three hundred miles south-east of Sierra per 
demned. The result of the meeting was the, Leone, at a point where the line of coast bends ing 

formation of the “ American Colonisation Society | eastward into the Gulf of Guinea, the high bluff the 

for colonising the free people of colour of the of Cape Mesurado, rising one hundred and fifty he 

United States.’ Some of the ardent advocates of | feet above the general level of the shore, attracted pre 

the immediate abolition of slavery in America, their view, and seemed to promise a suitable fin 

looking with a suspicious eye upon the operations | locality for the settlement. They anchored iM and 

of this society, have affirmed that its object was, in| the bay on the north side of the cape, and set apy 

fact, to strengthen the “ institution” of slavery and | about negotiating for the purchase of a piece 0 wit 
“rivet the bonds of the slave’ by removing the | land from the native owners. This was a work of Ay 

free coloured inhabitants of the southern states, | no small difficulty and hazard. The Governments Visi 
whose presence was a source of annoyance to the | of England and France, during the preceding — 

8 


slaveholders and of excitement to the slaves. The, century, had vainly attempted to gain sufficient 
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und for a factory at this point. The jealous! The peril of the negotiators is probably some- 
and warlike chiefs, suspicious of all intruders, and | what exaggerated in this dramatic narrative; but 
eagerly addicted to the slave-trade, rejected every | it is likely enough that but for the prompt and 
overture for the surrender of any portion of their | resolute action of Captain Stockton, the mission 
territory. On the present occasion, the paramount! would not have been so successful as it finally 
chief, King Peter, would at first have nothing to| proved. The result was, that King Peter, with 
do with the American negotiators; and he at/ three conjoint sovereigns, bearing the respective 
length only consented to receive them on condi- | names of King George, King Zoda, and King 
tion that the interview should take place in his Long Peter, consented to sell to the agents of the 
own capital, situate far in the interior, and sepa- Colonisation Society a tract of land on Mesurado 
rated from the coast by marshes, rivers, and jun-/ Bay, receiving in return a miscellaneous assort- 
gles, which made the journey both difficult and | ment of goods, sufficient to stock a country shop 
dangerous. Captain Stockton and the agent, Dr. | in the general line. 
Ayres, however, resolved to go. The remarkable; A more promising site for the colony being thus 
result of their enterprise is thus told in an inte-/| secured, the settlers of Sherbro, who had been re- 
resting account of Liberia, recently published in | moved for a time to Sierra Leone, were transferred 





America :-— 

“In order to convince the natives that their 
object was a peaceable one, they determined to go 
unarmed, with the exception of a small pair of 
pocket-pistols, which Captain Stockton usually 
wore in his coat. Wild beasts, and savages armed | 





to the place which was to be their future home. 
But owing to the many disasters and delays which 
had previously occurred, it was not till the 25th 
of April, 1822—more than five years after the 
society was formed—that the new scttlement was 
commenced and the American flag hoisted on 


with muskets, roamed through the forests, but | Cape Mesurado, to be replaced, a quarter of a 
they reached the capital in safety, when troops of | century afterwards, by the “lone star’ of the in- 
naked barbarians came out to mect them, gaping | dependent Republic of Liberia. The troubles of 
with wonder. Having been conducted to the | the colony, however, were by no means at an end. 


_ palaver hall, which was spread with mats for their It had yet to pass through the various stages of 


reception, a head man came forward and shook | misfortune which the early history of almost every 
them by the hands, announcing the arrival of his | colony has to recount. Before the ground could 
majesty. When the king entered, he took no | be cleared and comfortable habitations erected, the 
notice of the strangers, but went to the farthest | coast fever recommenced its ravages. While the 
corner of the hut, where he sat down, with an| little settlement was thus enfeebled, the native tribes 
angry frown upon his brow, and a glance of defi-| again evinced an unfriendly disposition. ‘The 
ance in his eye. On their being introduced by | chiefs and head men of the country.” we are told, 
one of the chiefs, he asked, in a surly tone, what | “had by no means relished King Peter's sale of the 
they wanted, and what business they had in his! land, and they began in various ways to threaten 
dominions. The plan of the colonists was care- | the new-comers with hostilities.” Thus it appears 
fully and minutely explained to him. Meanwhile|that the source of strife between the Liberian 
large bodies of the natives began to darken around | settlers and the native Africans was exactly that 
them; but everything wore a peaceable aspect | which has produced Indian wars in America, 
until, on the arrival ofa fresh band, an unusual | Maori wars in New Zealand, and Kaftir wars at 
excitement began to agitate the crowd. Affairs | the Cape—namely, the sale of land by the natives 
looked dark and threatening. Captain Stockton | to the colonists, and their subsequent dissatisfaction 
arose and took his seat near the king. Presently | with the result. ‘Those who believe that the con- 
amulatto rushed forward, and, doubling up his! flicts in America, in South Africa, and in New 
fist, charged Captain Stockton with capturing | Zealand have originated in antipathies of race, 
slave-vessels. ‘This is a man trying to ruin the | may perhaps see in this fact some reason for re- 
slave-trade, he cried, in a loud and angry tone. | considering their opinion. The Liberian settlers 
‘These are the people who are quarrelling at | and their African neighbours were of the same race, 
Sherbro,’ shouted another. A horrid war-yell | and yet the hostility between them was as bitter 
broke from the multitude ; everyone sprang upon | and as inveterate as it has been in any one of the 
his feet, scowling vengeance upon the agents.| other instances. Before the colonists had been six 
Captain Stockton, fully conscious of the extreme | months settled at Mesurado, they received notice 
peril of their position, instantly arose, and, draw-| that the natives were mustering their forces to 
ing out one of his pistols, pointed it at the head of | attack them. An attempt was made to propitiate 
the king, while, raising his other hand to heaven, | the hostile chiefs by gifts, but without success. 
he solemnly appealed to the God of heaven for | Fortunately, the society’s agent, Mr. Ashmun, who 
Protection in this fearful crisis. King Peter | then superiutended the affairs of the colony, was 
flinched before the calm courage of the white man, |a man of great energy, and well qualified for the 
and the barbarians fell flat on their faces at the | position in which he was now placed. He had the’ 
apparent danger of their chief. The captain then | settlement surrounded by a stockade, mustered 
withdrew his pistol ; their savage rage was hushed; | together all the arms which the colony possessed 
Awed and subdued by the fearless energy of their|—being only forty muskets and six pieces of 
Visitors, some crept away, while their chief began | artillery—had all the healthy men in the settlement 
to listen with respect to the advances and propo-|(who were only thirty-five in number) enrolled 
‘als now made to them.” and daily exercised, and made various other 
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judicions preparations for defence. When at last!'The Society’s agent had absolute sway in the 
the attack was made, it was repulsed after some colony, and the settlers did not possess even their 
desperate fighting, but not till a party of the. lands by freehold tenure. This state of things 
assailants had penetrated into the settlement, killed | naturally led to dissatisfaction and almost to mutiny. 
several of the defenders, and carried off some | Mr. Ashmun’s resolute assertion of the Society’ 8 
women and children as captives. A few weeks | authority repressed the discontent for a time; but 
later a second furious attack was made upon the | it was only removed entirely by anew constitution, 
post by nearly a thousand savage warriors, and | granted by the Society, by which the colonists 
again they were driven back with great slaughter. _ were, for the first time, admitted to a share in the 
But the colonists were now in a perilous condi- | government. Mr. Ashmun, like many another 
tion, as they had been for six weeks on an allow- | able and energetic colonial governor, is said to have 
ance of bread and meat, and their provisions were | doubted the expediency of yielding to the colo- 
nearly exhausted. Their ammunition was also | nists so large a share in the management of their 
running short; they had but two rounds of shot | political affairs; but his fears proved g groundless, 
left for their guns. From this almost desperate | and he frankly declared, a year afterwards, in 
situation they were delivered in a remarkable | relation to the annual election of officers, “ that it 
manner. During the night which followed the | was distinguished by an intelligent selection of the 
second attack, a false alarm was given, and a cannon most suitable men, which afforded the best pledge 








was fired by one of the sentries. This waste of | of the kind yet given of the increasing competency 
ammunition was, at the moment, greatly regretted. | of the people for self-government.’ 
But the sound of that signal gun, borne at midnight | Then followed fresh wars with the natives, and 
over the sea, reached a vessel which was then! much more hard fighting, with some ‘‘ com- 
passing near the promontory. It was a British | mandoes” quite in the Sonth African style. But 
schooner, laden with supplies for Cape Coast as the Liberian colonists had no troops from the 
Castle, and having on board Major Laing, the dis- | “ mother-country” to cripple their energies and 
tinguished African traveller. No one on board | prevent them from defending themselves, they 
the vessel knew of the existence of this settlement; made short work of their hostilities. A quick 
and the report of cannon on that savage coast ex- | muster of volunteers, a sudden march into the 
cited much astonishment. ‘The ship was hove to, | enemy’s territories, a vigorous dash at his strongest 
and a boat was sent on shore to make inquiries. | fortress or his principal town, led in every case to 
When the character and condition of the colony was | a speedy triumph and an immediate 'settlement of 
known, great sympathy was excited on behalf of | difficulties. The Liberians did not make conquests; 
the settlers. The officers of the schooner gave | but it naturally happened that, as they waxed in 
them all the aid in their power, and Major Laing | strength, and became at last the dominant power 
used his influence with the hostile chiefs, to secure | in that region, the weak tribes about them became 
a treaty of peace. In their humbled condition, | desirous of being received under their protection. 
after two severe defeats, the chiefs were disposed ; This was invariably granted, on the sole condition 
for an accommodation; and Major Laing had the | that they exchanged their own laws for those of 
satisfaction of restoring amity between the settlers | the colony, and became Liberian citizens. Partly 
and the native tribes. Some of the warm-hearted | by this mode of annexation, and partly by the 
British seamen, unfortunately for themselves, were | occasional purchase of small portions of territory, the 
not satisfied with ‘rendering this merely tempo- | boundaries of the settlement have been gradually 
rary assistance. Doubting ‘the intentions of the | | extended, until, as has been already stated, they 
native chiefs, ‘* Midshipman Gordon and twelve | embrace a coast-line of about four hundred miles 
British sailors,” adds the American narrator | Taking into account, indeed, the sister colony of 
already mentioned, “ signified their wish to remain | “ Maryland, in Liberi ia,” at Cape Palmas, which 
at the Cape, in order to witness the sincerity of | will, no doubt, in time be incorporated with the 
their new professions, and help the settlers to repair | lar ger settlement, not less than five hundred miles 
their buildings. Alas! their generous self-devo- | of ‘the African coast are at present under the 
tion proved their death. Through toil and expo- | control of these colonists from America. 
sure they were speedily attacked with fever, and! Liberia, however, is now an independent state. 
in a few weeks, amid the tears and grief of their | Tt was never, in fact, regarded by the American 
new-made friends, Gordon and eight of his men /Government as a dependency, in the political sense 
were borne to their last home.” of the term. Its establishment was a private under- 
Such was the dismal and unpromising com- taking of the members of the Colonization Society. 
mencement of Liberian history, only thirty years Five years ago, the circumstances of the colony 
ago. Irom that time, the condition of the colony | seemed to render it desirable that the connexion 
gradually, though at first but slowly, improved. | between its Government and that society, which 
New settlers arrived from America. Better houses | had for some time been little more than nominal, 
were erected, more land was cleared, and cultiva- | should cease altogether, and that an attempt should 
tion was gradually extended. The colony, how-, be made to secure for the infant state the recogni 
ever, had still many difficulties to surmount. Al- | tion of the principal foreign powers. This object 
though the settlers had been sent to the coast of | was happily acec mplished. The independence of 
Africa solely in order that they might enjoy there the colony was formally declared ; a republicas 
all the privileges of freemen; yet, strange to say, | constit: ition was adopted; a‘ national flag,’ cone 
their Government was at first a pure despotism. | sisting of six red and five w hite stripes, with “one 
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lone white star” in the upper and inner angle, was 
hoisted—and a few weeks afterwards it was formally 
saluted, as the ensign of an independent state, by 
the American squadron and a British sloop-of-war. 

The British and French Governments promptly 
recognised the new republic, and formed liberal 
treaties with it. President Roberts, in 1848, visited 
the United States, England, France, and Belgium, 
and was everywhere well received by the authori- 
ties and the most eminent men of the three 
countries. ‘The English Government presented to 
him, for the service of his republic, a tine cutter, 
mounting four guns; and he returned to Liberia 
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frage, but have actually leavened with their own 
civilisation and their attachment to freedom, order 
and industry, a huge mass of barbarism, twenty- 
five timeslarger than theirowncommunity. That 
which millions of intelligent and enlightened 
Frenchmen confess themselves unable to do in their 
own country, these poor, ignorant sons of Africa, 
trained only in the school of American bondage, 
have accomplished without the slightest difficulty. 

But this view of the subject is not that which is 
at present most interesting to us. ‘The question 
recurs, “ What is likely to be the future progress 
of this remarkable state, and what influence will it 


in her Majesty’s ship Amazon, a passage in| exercise in the commonwealth of nations?’ It 
which was tendered to him, as a mark of respect should be mentioned, as a fact which may enable 
for his office. ‘The Liberian president is elected | us to reply to this question, that a lively interest 
every two years. Mr. Roberts has this year; in Liberia is just beginning to be felt among the 
entered on his third term of office, and his in-| free people of colour in the United States. Emi- 
augural address on the occasion has lately been | gration to itis gradually increasing, and is largely 
received in this country. In it he describes the ‘aided by donations and bequests of wealthy and 
stealy progress of the republic in its internal | benevolent Americans. There are frequent an- 
industry and general commerce. He announces  nouncements in the American papers of the depar- 
the suecess of the efforts which had been made to ture of emigrant vessels for the African republic ; 
adjust by arbitration the disputes of neighbouring and every one knows that the stream of emigra- 
chiefs. He states that Prussia had recognised the | tion, when it has once begun to set steadily towards 
republic, and that two or three other European | a new country, tends constantly to renew and ex- 
Governments had promised to follow the example. | pand itself, so long as the original attraction con- 
He acknowledges a present from the British tinues to exist. In this case, the great attraction 
Government of the hull and part of the machinery is the hope of escape from oppression and contempt 
of the British steam-vessel, [lamer ; and men- | to freedom and the highest condition of a citizen ; 
tions the receipt of a despatch from Lord Pal- and this attraction will not cease so long as Liberia 
merston, which notified that, owing to the desire | and America remain what they are at present. 
felt in this country to encourage the growth of It was at one time considered preposterous to 
Liberian cotton, five of the best kinds of cleaning-| expect that the whole or the greater part of the 
machines would be prepared and sent out. The negro population of the United States would ever 
revenue of the colony for the year 1851 is stated | be transported back to the land of their ancestors. 
at 32,039 dollars, and the expenditure at 34,039 The notion that it would be possible thus to convey 
dollars. The excess of expenditure was occasioned three millions of persons across the Atlantic was 
by the outlay required for protective purposes, in , scouted as ridiculous. But we have seen, within 
consequence of an attack recently made by a_ the last ten years, nearly two millions of human 
slave-trading chief upon the new settlement at beings escape from famine and evictions in Ireland 
Bassa Cove. In 1846, the revenue of the colony , to plenty and ease in America. This Irish emie 
was only 8,525 dollars. The fact that this amount | gration towards the west, moreover, is something 
has been nearly quadrupled in five years is a| more than a mere instance to prove the possibility 
striking evidence of the rapid progress of the | ofa negro emigration in the contrary direction ; it 
new republic. offers, strange to say, an urgent motive for the latter 
The present population of Liberia is estimated | movement. ‘The Irish emigrants, spreading through 
at 260,000 souls. But of this number only about | the southern states of America, are everywhere 
10,000 are emigrants from America. The re-| taking the place of the free coloured labourers, 
mainder are native Africans, who have voluntarily | who find themselves deprived of what were for- 
united themselves to the original colonists. Many /|merly their most valuable sources of livelihood. 
of these have been educated in the schools of the | Twenty years ago the draymen, porters, and 
colony, and are in all respects civilised men. One| other out-door labourers in the city of Baltimore, 
of them was lately elected a member of the Libe- | were nearly all men of colour ; they are now nearly 
ian Council. Still the remarkable fact remains, | all white men, and mostly Irishmen. ‘The same 
that only the twenty-fifth part of the present inha- | substitution is gradually taking place in all the 
bitants of Liberia were originally natives of a civi- | southern towns. The coloured labourers, thus 
lised country ; and even of this small number two- | displaced, must either sink lower in poverty and 
thirds were uneducated slaves, and the remaining | degradation, or betake themselves across the At- 
third were members of a degraded caste—the Ame- | lantic, to their own “land of promise ;” to that 
riean ‘free people of colour.” Yet these ten| country, indeed, which is to them exactly what 
thousand freedmen and pariahs, most of them | America is to the poverty-stricken Celts of Ireland. 
Wholly, and all of them in some degree of African| But from the rapid increase which will thus 
descent, have been able not only to establish an| take place in the igen of Liberia, another 
orderly and well-governed republic, with a per- | effect is likely to follow, which will re-act power- 
feetly free constitution, based ‘upon universal suf- | fully both on America and on this country. There 
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is no part of the world in which the chief tropical 
products can be reared so abundantly and so cheaply 
as in central Africa. Cotton, coffee, and the 
sugar-cane, all of the best quality, are found to 
grow luxuriantly, not only in Liberia but along 
the whole coast, from the mouth of the Senegal to 
the mouth of the Niger. If this coast and the vast 
interior should be hereafter in the possession of a 
civilised nation of freemen, there can hardly bea 
doubt that they would be able to supply all the 
markets of the globe with those products cheaper 
than they could be furnished by high-priced slave- 
labour from any other country. Whenever this 
result is achieved, slavery will be abolished of 


necessity, not only in the United States but in 
Brazil and throughout the civilised world. Judg- 
ing from the recent progress of African colonisation, 
it seems highly probable that another half-century 
will not pass away before this great consummation 
will be attained. ; 

If this reasoning be correct, it will perhaps be 
admitted that the remarkable expansion of the 
Black Republic of Africa is a matter quite as im- 
portant, in its bearings upon the welfare of the 
human race, as the equally remarkable extinction 
of that parti-coloured republic whose ephemeral 
life was trampled out under the ruthless heels of 
its own soldiery in the coup d'état of December. 


LUCK AND NO-LUCK. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE 


One evening towards the end of the year 1749 
two carriages rattled noisily along the road lead- 
ing from Paris to Versailles; the first was the 
public stage, carrying but a single passenger, M. 
Pigafet, a man of talent, but unknown to public 
report ; the second a brilliant equipage, drawn by 
a pair of spirited horses, rolled rapidly towards 
the residence of royalty, bearing the Count de 
M , renowned throughout Europe for his 
genius, his opulence, and his singular adventures. 
His noble coursers were in the act of dashing past 
the miserable hacks of the stage-coach, when the 
two axles came in contact: the shock was so 
violent that the crazy stager, its conductor, its 
two horses and single passenger rolled pell-mell 





in the middle of the road. M. Pigafet, in the fall, 


sprained his right hand ; the Count, naturally kind 
and courteous, made a thousand apologies, and 
insisted upon his accepting a seat in his own car- 
riage; the coachman was indemnified for the mis- 
adventure, and upon their arrival at Versailles 
the Count sent for a surgeon, who administered to 
the necessities of M. Pigafet. 

This gentleman, touched with the attentions of 
his new host, and with the evident chagrin which 
he suffered at being the cause of his trifling acci- 
dent, endeavoured to restore his self-complacency, 
and assured him that the shock of the two vehicles 
ought not to be attributed to the speed‘ of the 
horses, or the carelessness of the driver, but rather 
to the tenacity of his, M. Pigafet’s, bad destiny, 
which, through his whole career, had invariably 
supplied a stumbling-block near the goal, a rock 
near the port. 

“ My journey to Versailles,” said he, ‘‘ was des- 
tined to destroy or realise a hope long entertained ; 
I was upon the point of success when I am over- 
thrown and disabled in the public road ; it is what 
I might have expected ; all is in order; and it is 
really too much honour for me to see a noble Count 
among the causes of my thousand and one catas- 
trophes. Hitherto trifles have been my over- 


throw; a bon-mot closed the doors of the Institute 
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/against me for ever; a paltry insect has hurled 


me from a throne.” 

The curiosity of the Count was highly excited 
by these words; he professed much interest in the 
fate of the speaker, sought to dissuade him from 
drawing any sad presages from this last accident; 
and prayed him to communicate at least a part 
of the surprising adventures of which he seemed 
to have been the victim. 

M. Pigafet complied with the request in the 
following words :— 

“T was born in Paris. My father, a man of 





system, and possessed of a moderate fortune, hav- 
ing discovered in me some aptitude for study, pro- 
vided me with a pretty liberal education, hoping 
that the practice of scientific pursuits would lead 
me to the choice of a profession in accordance with 
my talents and inclination. 

“'The progress of nations from barbarism to 
civilisation, and the guiding power of legislation 
throughout the whole process, struck my imagina- 
tion with considerable force. I made choice of 
the law for a profession—studied with ardour and 
enthusiasm, and, passing my examination with 
éclat, became an advocate. 

“ T had already acquired some reputation among 
my brethren when I was called into court to plead 
a cause of the justice of which there could not be 
the shadow of a doubt. My antagonist, a man of 
the name of Bernard, an impostor, if ever there 
was one, veiling his ignorance and stupidity under 
a false air of modesty, blundered through an abo- 
minable speech which nobody could hear on 
account of his croaking voice, or would have 
understood had they heard it. So little attention 
was paid him that private conversation was audible 
through the court, and even on the tribunal itself. 
My turn came: I soon commanded the attention 
of the court and the commendation of the pre- 
sident ; but in the heat of argument a vehement 
gesture deranged my wig, and gave me an appear- 
ance so completely grotesque that an universal 
laugh resounded on all sides; the mirth was fur- 
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ther increased by my awkward attempts to repair 
the mischief. I not only lost my cause, but when- 
ever afterwards I reappeared at the bar the same 
laughter was ready for my reception so soon as I 
ascended the tribune. I became disgusted with 
the perversity of the public, and renounced a 
profession in which an equivocal gesture was 
deemed sufficient to compromise the rights of the 
widow and the orphan. 

“Having some acquaintance with the natural 
sciences, and an opportunity offering for the study 
of medicine, I resolved to make that my future 
profession. I again studied with earnestness, and 
read with untiring industry. I made myself mas- 
ter of the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, and the 
other authors of note who flourished among the 
ancients, and compared them diligently with the 
theories and practice of the moderns. In due time 
I obtained my degree, and commenced practice. 
Conceiving that the system in vogue was capable 
of important improvements, [ did not hesitate to 
adopt such as were dictated by reason and expe- 
rience. I used active agents, and set my face 
against all nostrums. I denounced lotions and 
elixirs, and repudiated imaginary diseases. I 
attacked inflammation with water, diet, and deple- 
tion; and I had the hardihood to decry Peruvian 
bark, which was then in its apogee. I madea 
thousand enemies among the apothecaries, the 
wine-merchants, and my fellow-practitioners; but 
overjoyed at the success I obtained in several 
desperate cases, I boldly pursued my plan. 

“Called one day to a consultation with a new- 
made medicus, I recognised in him the ex-advocate 
Bernard, my old antagonist. He was again op- 
posed to me as a doctor; hearing my opinion with 
regard to the treatment of the patient, he declared 
him a dead man if his life were confided to me. 
The sick man gave me his confidence, and profited 
by so doing, for his health was all but re-estab- 
lished, when one day, while eating some grapes by 
my order, a single grain stuck in his throat, and 
excited such a fit of coughing that he was struck 
with apoplexy, and died upon the spot,* to the 
great joy of Bernard, who published his predic- 
tion everywhere, coupled with what he cailed the 
fatal consequences of my. system. Of course my 
reputation suffered, while his own increased. 
Clamours arose against me on every side; in vain 
[ explained the circumstances; the public would 
not understand. 'To increase my misfortune, the 
‘Gil Blas’ of Le Sage now made its appearance 
in Paris; all thought they recognised in me the 
Sangrado of the novel; the soubriquet was attached 
to my name, and at length ridicule completed that 
ruin which an untoward chance had begun. In 
France a nickname is more fatal than a vile action ; 
& wound from the shafts of ridicule never heals, 
save in other climates and under other skies. I 
turned all I was worth into cash, and, resolving to 
make my value known by my absence, I volunta- 
tily exiled myself from my jeering country. 

_“ Tnow resolved to devote myself and my ener- 
Zies to the pursuits of commerce. With this view, 
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* Anacreon died from the same cause. 
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after some delay, I established myself at the 
Antilles, whither I transported the productions of 
the French manufactories, and sent.in return to my 
countrymen those of the Antilles. My commercial 
speculations succeeded beyond my expectations ; 
in afew years my funds, increased tenfold, enabled 
me, in the possession of an ample fortune, to re- 
visit my native land (which was still dear to my 
remembrance), with no further fear of the gibes 
and slanders of my ancient rivals. Hoping yet 
to increase my fortune, I expended nearly the 
whole of it in a rich cargo of stuffs then much in 
request at Paris, and stepping on board with the 
precious freight, enjoyed in anticipation a thousand 
projects of happiness. The voyage was prosperous ; 
but on disembarking at the port, I found the whole 
of my merchandise eaten through and through by 
voracious worms that swarmed in every bale. I 
was ruined. The next day a new vessel, consigned 
by the identical Bernard, who was fated to pursue 
me at every turn, arrived, bearing the same stuffs ; 
he had no competition to fear; and, for the third 
time, he profited by my disaster. 

“T was now in desperation; a Russian general, 
who had been the companion of my voyage, 
advised me to travel for the distraction of my 
thoughts, and proposed that [ should accompany 
him to his own country, ‘where,’ said he, ‘ consi- 
dering your scientific knowledge, and the protec- 
tion which our Government willingly accords to 
the French, you will not fail of obtaining advan- 
tageous employment.” I accepted his proposal, 
and set out for St. Petersburgh, where I was soon 
in intimate relation with the most influential men 
at court. 

“T demanded a professorship ; but all ideas were 
then running on a war with Sweden, and the 
reply was, ‘We want soldiers, and not professors.’ 
I asked for a post in the judicature; but they re- 
turned for answer that they wanted soldiers and 
not judges. Nothing daunted, I requested a place 
in the administration; and was told, for the third 
time, that they wanted soldiers and not secretaries. 

“T returned to my friend the general, who en- 
gaged me as aide-de-camp. The war broke out. 
I had the good fortune to distinguish myself in 
several sharp actions, and was so happy as to save 
the life of Marshal Lascy in the affair of Wilman- 
strand. In him I secured a patron, and began to 
encourage the hope of acquiring a military reputa- 
tion. 1 commanded the corps which was the first 
to force a landing in the isle of Aland, and, peace 
being concluded, the empress Elizabeth conde- 
scended to write to me, informing me of her ap- 
probation, and announcing my nomination to the 
government of Astrakan. 

“Fortune appeared now to surround me with 
favourable auspices; I desired nothing more than 
the honour of commanding in chief in an action 
sufficiently important to prove my capacity, to win 
myself a place among the illustrious warriors of 
the north. ‘The occasion was not long in coming. 
The famous Kouli-Khan, the usurper of the throne 
of Persia, then covered with his hordes the 
shores of the Caspian. <A considerable body of in- 
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banks of the Volga. I marched to meet them at 
the head of my veterans, the conquerors of 
Sweden, and reinforced by the brave Tartars of 
Circassia, who had implored the protection of 
Russia. Success was to all appearance certain ; 
the Khan was far distant from the field, and I had 
for opponents, not soldiers, but brigands, without 
discipline, commanded by chiefs without experi- 
ence. Nevertheless, I took every possible precau- 
tion, and employed all the resources of Russian 
tactics; I annoyed and fatigued the enemy by 
false marching and dispositions, and deceived them 
by false reports. I chose the most advantageous 
point of attack, after having placed an ambuscade 
upon their flank, which was to make a diversion 
should they obtain any temporary success, or crush 
them in the retreat. 

“Would you believe it, my dear Count, I was 
beaten! In the middle of the action, when the 
hostile battalions already staggered and prepared 
for flight, a north-east wind arose, and bore into 
our ranks a cloud of dust so dense and tormenting 
that every eye was blinded, and we could not dis- 
tinguish our allies from adversaries. Russians and 
Circassians went to loggerheads together; the 
enemy, recalled to the combat by the advantage of 
their position, vanquished us without trouble, after 
having, heaven knows how! destroyed the ambus- 
cade which I had laid so cunningly. Thus the 
hope of a great name, the favour of an empress, and 
the fruits of years of glory and peril, all were torn 
from my grasp by—dust. The dust outweighed 
the superiority of my troops, the wisdom of my 
measures, and the foresight I had displayed. But 
judge what was my horror and indignation when 
I learned that these miserable vagabonds, my con- 
querors, had been commanded during the action by 
that eternal Bernard, whom I ever encountered in 
the hour of misfortune. I cannot explain to you 
by what chance he found himself in Asia, the chief 
of a horde of bandits; indeed, I do not know. I 
had little leisure to think of him at such a mo- 
ment; and enough to do to take care of myself. 
The government of Astrakan was lost to me for 
ever; aud fearing something worse than disgrace 
if] returned to St. Petersburgh, I abandoned the 
army and made the best of my way to France. 

‘‘ Here I arrived just in time to attach myself to 
a colonial company, then organising for the pur- 
pose of exploring the coasts of Guinea from the 
river Volta to that of Jakkim, and soon found my- 
self on board the first vessel which set sail on that 
expedition. 

“ After having sojourned some time in the fertile 
country of Jonydah, perceiving that my compa- 
nions, whom I had too favourably considered as so 
many modern Argonauts destined to carry the 
benefits of civilisation to a barbarous people, con- 
fined their whole attention to the traffic in slaves, 
I resolved myself to endeavour to realise the 
honourable intentions which I had generously at- 
tributed to them. I traversed the territory of 
Ardra, aud penetrated the region beyond. The 
first native Africans whom I discovered in this ex- 
eursion fled at my approach, plainly terrified at 
my appearance; but they soon returned in greater 
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numbers, and raising piercing cries, surrounded 
me on all sides, seized, and bound me with cords. 
and conducted me to the presence of their chief. 
I was in the kingdom of Dahomey, which had 
never before received the visit of a European. 

“The great Dahomey, king of the country, seemed 
himself almost frightened at my aspect; he recol- 
lected, however, as I afterwards understood, that his 
grandfather, Trudo Audati, the Cid of this part of 
Africa, had often told him that men with white 
skins had fallen into his power in the course of 
his conquests. This idea re-assured him, and pro- 
bably saved my life; though for a long time it was 
plain he regarded me more as a demon than a 
man. In a few months, thanks to the paucity of 
words and simplicity of construction of the jargon 
spoken by savages, I was in a condition to con- 
verse with him. Initiated by me into the mvyste- 
ries of European civilisation, he accorded me his 
favour. A terrible malady from the fatal effects 
of which I saved him by cold water, diet, and de- 
pletion, strengthened his attachment. I became 
his intimate counsellor, and hoped to be regarded 
one day as the beneficent legislator of a country 
by my means rescued from barbarism. This hope 
rewarded me for my past calamities, and I exerted 
every means in my power to abolish in Dahomey 
the bloody and atrocious superstitions that every 
where prevail in the African continent. 

The King, endowed with good faculties and an 
excellent disposition, entered largely into my pro- 
jects; but his preposterous faith in his fetishes 
opposed continual obstacles to my philanthropic 
views. I prevailed, nevertheless. The immola- 
tion of slaves upon the tombs of their masters, toge- 
ther with their most faithful wives, ceased under 
my administration ; human victims were no longer 


| offered up to senseless gods of wood and stone ; 








error and crime were no ionger confounded by 
punishments disproportioned to the offence ; the 
armies were recruited without forcible abduction 
of the industrious population; agriculture, for- 
merly left to the sole care of the women, feeble 
and oppressed, became the occupation of the men, 
who ceased to consider the cultivation of the soil un- 
worthy of their efforts, when they had once tasted 
the wealth and luxury with which nature rewarded 
their endeavours. 

“The best effects followed upon these changes; 
the King candidly attributed to me the unwonted 
prosperity and happiness of his subjects. He tes- 
tified a wish to share with me the sovereign power; 
and a proposition which he made to that effect 
before the Grand Council of the nation, was re- 
ceived with universal acclamations of joy. Nothing 
remained but to proceed with my _ installation. 
I'rom time immemorial the consecration of the 
sovereigns of Dahomey has consisted in prome 
nading them before the people and the army 
mounted upon a superb white elephant, one of the 
fetishes of the country, accompanied by the priests, 
who, judging according to the behaviour of the 
beast, prognosticate the splendour and duration of 
the rising reign. Let my fate be a warning 
legislators! I had thought it right to respect the 
ancient prejudices of the people, and had erected 
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my new code upon the basis of the old one, and | and lived inthe quiet enjoyment of ahigh reputation 
just as [ was on the point of reaping my reward, a | as a warrior, legislator and philosophic traveller. 


paltry superstition overthrew the whole edifice. 


“Wishing to repair, as far as possible, my 


“ An insondo, an insignificant insect about the theatrical disaster, I endeavoured to assemble at 
size of an emmet, but the redoubtable enemy of my house, on a certain evening, a party of literary 
the elephant, had insinuated itself into the trunk! men who should hear and candidly judge the 
of the one which was to carry me in triumph. | merits of my piece. Of course, on that identical 


The animal, irritated by its lively sting, showed at 
first certain marks of impatience, which excited 


jnight, Bernard gave a grand soirée, at which all 


5 >, 
the literati of any note found themselves engaged ; 


the astonishment of the people ; but an increase of | the only auditors I could muster were a few igno- 
torment soon roused his fury to the most violent | rant young coxcombs, with a sprinkling of the old 


degree; he bellowed forth horrible cries, reared 
and staggered with indescribable rage, and finished 
by dashing out his brains against a rock. The 
attendants withdrew me from the danger, but a 
still greater peril awaited me. The priests de- 
clared me not only unworthy of the throne, but of 
life ; that the prosperity of the state was compro- 
mised ; and that my innovations had aroused the 
wrath of the dead hero, Trudo Audati, and the 
mortal gods of Dahomey ! 

‘The king loved me; he owed me his life ; but 
the death of his fetish alarmed his superstition. 
He hesitated some time; but gratitude prevailed, 
and he commuted my punishment to exile, having 
first administered a severe bastinado, as a salvo to 
his conscience. 

“T learned afterwards that the people of Daho- 
mey regretted my loss ; that they even sent to the 
neighbouring kingdom of Jonydah to endeavour 
to recall me; but I had quitted the coast of 
Guinea. Believing to replace me by a man of the 
same colour, they made a proposal to a European 
whom they accidentally encountered, which the 
stranger accepted; the services which I had rendered 
were reckoned to him, and he reaped a harvest of 
riches and honours. Of course, the stranger was 
Bernard! If I had loved revenge, I should 
have rejoiced at the accident which placed my un- 
grateful subjects in‘the power of an intriguing im- 
postor without capacity. 

“What more shall I say,my dear Count? I re- 
turned to France, and commenced author, hoping 
to find in the cultivation of letters that repose and 
consolation for which I had long sighed. Now, 
thought I, my business is with posterity only. 
My contemporaries soon undeceived me. An in- 
teresting work which I composed upon the man- 
hers, customs and policy of the barbarous states of 
Africa, was looked upon by the censor as a satire 
upon the several sovereignties of Europe; the 
publication was forbidden, and the author had a 
narrow escape from the Bastile. I now resolved 
to write for fame. Since I could not be renowned 
as a physician, a general, or a legislator, I hoped 
for a place among the poets of my country. I 
brought forth a tragedy. At the cost of immense 
perseverance, and not a little expense, I succeeded 
in getting it upon the stage. At the third scene, 
ere the plot was yet developed, a joker in the 
perterre put an end to my hopes by a facetious 
parody of one of my couplets, which set the house 
inaroar. It was impossible to proceed with the 
representation, and a ballet supplied the place of 
the remainder. 

‘At this period Bernard had returned to Paris, 





rouds of the Regency. who, by dint of grimacing, 
yawning and snoring, contrived to survive the 
lecture, the duration of which they avenged by 
ratifying the decree of the public, and unani- 
mously pronouncing the tragedy detestable. I re- 
signed myself to the decree ; but my ambition was 
not yet extinct; and an epic poem was the fruit of 
my resignation. Not a bookseller could I find 
who was willing to publish it; and all I got by 
my repeated solicitations to the tribe was the in- 
formation from one of them that Bernard had 
been installed as a member of the academy, having 
no other literary claim upon that illustrious society 
than a single guatrain upon a certain plump dame, 
whom Maria Theresa condescended to call her 
good friend and cousin? After having exer- 
cised all these professions with some talent and 
unstained probity, I made the discovery that in- 
triguing mediocrity stood the best chance of suc- 
cess. Had not a man of this stamp reaped the 
fruits of all my endeavours in three quarters of 
the globe? I was now becoming old; I felt the 
need of a provision for the future; I decided, not 


without pain, to follow the common route. [ 








became a flatterer, and frequented the antecham- 
bers of the great ; I wrote memorials for them, aud 
complimentary verses for their mistresses ; I made 
myself friends among the journalists, the ministers, 
and even the chamberlains of the king; in a word, 
I had found zealous protectors; all the steps ne- 
ceasary to obtain the post which [ solicited, were 
taken ; the road to promotion was open before me ; 
it only remained that I should present my petition 
to the king. It appears to me perfectly natural 
that the hand which should sign it is smitten with 
impotence. I see my fate, and do not complain. 
The shock of our carriages has without doubt 
overthrown all the result of my assiduities with 
the great and my compliments to the ladies. But, 
for this once, I bear no grudge to my vile destiny ; 
it would be too painful for me to reflect that the 
only condemnable action of my life should have 
resulted in success. ‘There is no misfortune from 
which good may not ensue if we regard it aright. 
If my numberless catastrophes have injured my 
fortune and my reputation, fragile and perishable 
treasures, they have at least developed and en- 
larged the sphere of my intelligence, in constrain- 
ing me to exercise my faculties in different ways 
and among different people ; they have taught me 
never to lavish my esteem or my disdain, without 
a profound knowledge of men and things, and not 
upon vain appearances ; for there must exi-t in the 
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world many men of merit and ability whom un- 
favourable circumstances or untoward events have 
thrown, as they have me, into the obscure ranks 
of the needy and the unknown. The éclat of 
great titles and great reputations no longer deceives 
one who has so often experienced how trifling a 
thing may suffice to erect or destroy them. Did 
not the shape of Cleopatra’s nose, as Pascal ob- 
served, make the glory of Augustus, the ruin of 
Anthony, and change the face of the world? 
Does not Duclos tell us that the vermin that infested 
the Roman conclave, by expediting the votes of the 
cardinals, have often defeated the grossest bribery 
and seduction, and placed on the papal throne 
those who would otherwise never have filled it ? 
A child playing with a pair of spectacle lenses gives 
rise to the discovery of myriads of new suns and 
systems. A falling apple demonstrates to Newton 
the laws of the universe, and, further, reveals to 
him the extent of his mighty genius. A grain of 
sand in the glands of Cromwell changes the fate 
of England, and re-establishes the Stuarts upon 
the throne; a blow from a whip deposes James 
the Second; and did not the absence of a comma 
decide the violent death of the predecessor of 
Edward the Third ? ; 

“ As for me, who seem to have been cast upon 
the world to prove the influence that the most 
contemptible causes can exercise upon the destiny 
of man, a false gesture, a nick-name, the pip of a 
grape, a worm, the dust of the earth, an insect, a 
censor of the press—have not these arrested my 
steps in the various roads that lead to wealth and 
honour? I might have been a fatalist, but that I 
abhor the doctrine of fools. Wretched indeed is 
that fully which refuses to recognise infinite wis- 
dom in things minute, the imperceptible ma- 
chinery of a grand work. The harmony of the 
universe is upheld by the power of apparent 
irregularities. I will not complain; all is right; 
nothing is useless or contemptible. A single 
atom, like the cipher in arithmetic, may assume 
importance from its position; everything has its 
period of action, and may become a lever in its 
turn; everything has been created to sustain the 
eternal reaction of good and evil, which alone gives 
motion and life to the world.” 

Here M. Pigafet concluded. The Count de 
M having listened with gravity to his long 
narration thus replied : 

“Your history has much interested me, and has 
surprised me far more than you can imagine. 
Your philosophy, nevertheless, my good friend, 
does not appear to have taught you that, though 
unmerited misfortune may overtake a man without 
disgracing him, vet the blind goddess often smiles 
upon men unworthy, perhaps, of her favours, but 
incapable, also, of seeking them through the chan- 
nels of baseness orintrigue. I am Bernard—that 
Bernard who profited by your disasters without 
having caused them; who was sometimes your 
rival, but never your enemy ; who obtained a wide 
reputation without having sought it; who arrived 
at honours without ambition; and who has no 
cause to blush either for his own prosperity or 
your misfortune,” 
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Here M. Pigafet made a sudden movement, as 
though he would interrupt the Count; but the 
latter, imploring silence by a gesture, continued 
thus: “I am going in my turn to make the re- 
cital of the principal events of my life; I shall sbe: 
brief, my history being but the completion of 
your own. 

“Tt is well to follow one’s natural vocation in 
the choice of a profession; but as I never had any 
particular vocation for one thing more than an- 
other, I complied with the desire of my father, 
and became an advocate to please him; but if I 
was without eloquence I was also without conceit, 
and I soon perceived that the talents of an orator 
had been denied me by nature. [rom thence 
arose that timidity, anxiety and physical feeble- 
ness which struck you so much in my first plea. 
The accident to your wig caused me to take part 
in the general laugh. I was wrong, there can be 
no doubt; but one is not always master of one’s 
self, and your figure really was irresistibly comic. 
The unexpected success which I obtained upon 





that occasion did not, however, blind me to my 
defects; for, some days after, one of my uncles, a 
rich and fashionable physician, having proposed 
to make me his legatee, with the proviso that I 
should put myself in a condition to inherit at once 
‘his fortune and his profession, I became a medical 
‘man to please my uncle as I had become an advo- 
‘cate to please my father. I knew just as inuch of 
‘curative science as it was necessary to know to 
|assume the doctorial robe. I knew just what I 
had learned by books, nothing beyond; and all 
innovation appeared to me as sacrilege. Judge 
how indignant I felt at beholding you doing 
‘violence tu the sacred routine! I launched my 
_prediction.of death like an anathema; the pip of 
the grape caused me to triumph. But even that 
‘gave me no relish for the calling; and my uncle 
dying just then, I inherited his fortune, abdicated 
his profession, and resolved to pass my life in the 
dolce far niente, the sole object of my lazy am- 
bition. 

“My steward, who was well versed in com- 
merce, prevailed upon me to invest a part of my 
funds in a particular article. I complied with his 
request, and had no cause tocomplain. ‘The worm 
which destroyed your cargo contributed to the 
sale of mine. There being no question of com- 
plicity, I need say no more on this head. As the 
years rolled on I began to be tired of doing 
nothing, and resolved to travel for amusement. 
I had learnt from the marvellous accounts of the 
poets that the East was the empire of roses and 
of beauty: so being always an admirer of fine 
flowers and beautiful faces, I set out for Persia, 
having re-read my poets and the Thousand-and- 
One Nights, that I might not be ignorant of the 
manners and customs of the country I was going 
to visit. 

“T saw there few roses, and not a single fair 
face; but, on the contrary, general misery, terror, 
and massacre. Kouli Khan, otherwise Nadir 
Shah, was then in the éclat of his glory, and I was 
compelled to fly before his bands, which ravaged 
the country. I took refuge among the indepel- 
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dent Tartars, who at first were going to cut off 
my nose and ears; but having found upon my left | 
side a little mole, regarded by them as the certain 
presage of fortune and success, they changed 
their intention, and named me general-in-chief of 
the troops which were then assembling to second 
the efforts of the Nadir against Russia. 

“My dear Pigafet, you know as well as I how 
the affair proceeded; but you do not know that, 
having nothing warlike in my composition, at the | 
very commencement of the action I began to 
provide for my own safety, and put spurs to my | 
horse in a contrary direction to the fray. A part 
of my troops, full of confidence in my mole, fol- | 
lowed my movements, and entered with me a little | 
wood of palms, where, by the greatest chance, we | 
came upon your superb ambuscade, who not being 
prepared to receive us, laid down their arms at 
our unexpected appearance. <A cloud of dust, 
which then arose, compelled us to retrace our 
steps. We found your forces in the greatest dis- 
order, and fighting against each other; quietly 
Witnessing the contest for some time, we 
had no difficulty in putting you to the rout. I 
was led back in triumph by my Tartars, who, 
were enthusiastic in praise of my valour—and | 
my mole. 

“I had a good share of the booty ; but, tired of 








quitted my brave Tartars, and returned to Europe. 
After a short period of relaxation, I had again 
need of excitement; and hardly knowing why, I 
joined that colonial society whose projects so 
amazingly deceived you. This time I travelled 
in search neither of roses nor beauty, but of some- 
thing more substantial, which we expected to find 
on the Guinea Coast. I voyaged to Africa as the 
principal director of the specuiation. Our affairs 
were prosperous, and promised to be still more so; 
for we had certain information that immense mines 
of gold existed in the interior of the country. 
But the difficulty arese how to obtain a footing 
among these barbarous nations, who mostly had 
the reputation of cannibals. I was revolving this 
possibility in my mind when [I was suddenly 
accosted by the deputation from the Grand 
Dahomey, who upon inspecting the colour of my 
visage, proposed that I should return with them. 
I took care not to lose so good an opportunity. 
The descendant of Trudo Audati received me with 
the most lively demonstrations of joy and friend- 
ship; he offered to immolate a thousand slaves 
in token of his respect, and to give me six hundred 
black wives for my domestic felicity. I thanked 
him for his good intentions ; told him that to spare 
life, not destroy it, would do me most honour; 
and assured him that he had far too great an 
opinion of my merits if he estimated my con- 
nubial establishment on so extensive a scale. He 
replied, with much politeness, that my humanity 
aud modesty pleased him; yet, nevertheless, he 
had two thousand wives, and they gave him no 
concern. He asked my name, and when he heard 


it I thought he would have prostrated himself 
before me; for berr-nahr, as you know, in the 
language of the country signifies most divine. We 
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became the best friends in the world. He loved 
you sincerely, and charged me to revise your cedé 
of laws, which had fallen into some discredit 
through the accident of the insondo. I had nothing 
to do but to alter the arrangement, and published 
them again under the new denomination of the Code 
Bernard, or berr-nahr, which gave entire satisfac- 
tion to the people, who conceived the best opinion 
of me. At length, having profited by my repu- 
tation to amassa very considerable amount of gold, 
which the king freely bestowed, I quitted Africa, 
escorted by the benedictions of the people, and 
overwhelmed with riches and honours—and 
returned to France. 

“Upon my return to Paris, I became the object 
of general curiosity. I was the modern Cicero 
and Hippocrates, the hero of the Volga, and the 
Lycurgus of Africa, because—my fortune was 
known to be immense. My vanity was soothed 
with the incense of flattery ; my genius and talents 
were on every lip: and patrons abounded becanse 
I stood inno need of any. My friends persuaded 
me that the ex-King of Dahomey should at least 
be a Count of France, and to please them I pur- 
chased the dignity. ‘They assured me that it was 
in good taste to cultivate the society of literary 
men, and to please them I gave svirées and sup- 
pers, at which all the world attended. They fur- 
ther insisted that a man of my vast genius ought 
to become a member of the Academy ; and upon 
the strength of a single quatrain, which I had 
made, heaven knows how, upon the Marchioness 
de Pompadour, I was received into the academy. 

“ You see, my dear sir, how, without intrigue, 
without cabal, led on step by step, by fortune or 
chance, impelled by the secondary causes which 
created your calamities, seconded by my mole, my 
name, the colour of my skin, my soirées, and my 
suppers, I have honestly arrived at such a state of 
prosperity ; always at your heels, to collect the 
spoils of your shipwreck, and always inclined 
nevertheless to succour and console you had I been 
aware of your existence and your misfortunes. You 
were racing in pursuit of wealth and reputation, 
which were both running after me; let us hope 
that henceforth their favours will be more equally 
bestowed, and, that far from injuring you, I may 
be present at the goal of your desires to remove 
the stumbling-block from your path—at the port, 
to warn you from the rock.” 

The speakers embraced each other warmly, as 
if to reconcile their contrary destinies; and M. 
Pigafet felt ashamed of the unjust opinion he had 
formed of a man so polite and sympathising as the 
Count. 

“What motive brought you to Versailles?” at 
length said his new friend. 

“T have the promise of the minister,” replied 
M. Pigafet, “ for the appointment of counsellor of 
state, now vacant.” 

At these words Bernard started. “The appoint- 
ment of counsellor of state!’ cried he, “ why, it 
was given to me this morning by the minister 
himself 

M. Pigafet replied coolly, “I ought to have 
expected it; it is quite according to rule.” 
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Ferrite soils, abundant raw materials, rivers, 
harbours, healthy climate, and an industrious 
people, are the prime natural elements of national 
prosperity, wealth, and power. The natural dis- 
advantages of some countries, such as Holland, 
are often overcome by the skill, wisdom, and in- 
dustry of the inhabitants. Other countries, again, 
with every natural advantage, and the elements 
of wealth, remain in an unimproved and uncivilised 
state, from the folly, the ignorance, the govern- 
ment, and the religion of the people. 

The geographical position of Portugal is even 
superior to that of Spain ; and in point of situation, 
extending along the ocean, is exceedingly inconve- 
nient to the latter; the principal rivers of which 
find their way to the sea only through the former. 
The physical aspect of Portugal closely resembles | 
that of Spain; the mountains, like the rivers of 
the one, intersecting the other kingdom. ‘The pre- 
vailing features that present themselves in the con- 
figuration of the former are, a sea-coast occasion- 
ally irregular, but not deeply indented ; rivers, 
mountains, and rich valleys ; two great plains, one 
south of the Douro, the other south of the Tagus; 
luxuriant vegetation ; the most slovenly husbandry ; 
dirty habitations, scarcely any roads, and gene- 
rally a naturally rich soil and picturesque country. 

The soil of Portugal yields, or should yield, all 
the productions common to France, Spain, and 
Italy. It is admirably adapted for the growth of 
the best vines, which forms the principal branch of 
agricultural industry ; ; wheat, maize, and other 
grains grow in the greatest perfection : yet the inha- | 
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zambique, and Angola, the small settlements of 
Goa, Macao, &c., in the East, are considered, at 
present, as of little benefit to Portugal. The popu- 
lation, in 1798, is stated to have been 3,653,000, 
exclusive of Madeira and the Azores. by the 
census of 1844, the population of Portugal proper 
is stated to be 3,412,500; Madeira, 116,200; the 
Azores, 214,300; colonies in Africa and the East, 
139,640 ; total, 5,134,640. But this census was 
prepared from the most loose and absurd estimates. 

‘The Portuguese fleet consists of only one ship 
of the line of 80 guns, 5 frigates of 44 to 50 guns, 
8 corvettes, and 11 gun-brigs ; 7 schooners and 7 
to 10 steam-ships. ‘The regular army is stated to 
consist of a total force of 28,000 men. 

Portugal, after the decline of the feudal power, 
and her subjugation under Philip II., became an 
absolute arbitrary government. The tyranny of 
the monarchy and the most corrupt intrigues have 
long overruled all other considerations and in- 
terests. The Marquis of Pombal chiefly, and a 
few others who held places in the ministry, en- 
deavoured, with partial success, to rescue the 
kingdom from tyranny and degradation. Corrup- 
tion, however, prevailed; justice was polluted. 
The judges, with wretched salaries, were influenced 
by bribery ; and the nobles, who are divided into 
two branches, the 7 itulados and the Hidali yous, 
held the peasantry in slavish subjection. 

The shameful state of misgovernment and in- 
justice continued until the French, under the 
Empire, entered the country, and until the Bra- 
ganza family were restored ; when Portugal, 


bitants of the sea-coast have for centuries depended | imitating Spain, compelled her king to grant a 


chiefly on other countries for bread. From the 
want of roads and the means of transport, it has 


been found cheaper to buy corn grown in foreign. 


countries and import it by sea, for consumption 
in Lisbon and Oporto, than to bring grain 
from the interior of Portugal. Although equally 
rich in minerals as Spain, scarcely any mines 
are worked. The salt of St. Ubes (exported | 
in great quantities) must be considered, in respect 
to labour, as manufactured by the sun. T he 'Tagus, 
Douro, and other rivers of Portugal, open a most 
important inland navigation, susceptible of im- 
provement by the formation of roads and canals, 


neither of which can scarcely be said to exist. The | 


harbours have sand-bars at their entrances, which 
render their channels intricate. Lisbon, however, 


which is commodious and safe, will admit the. 


largest ships. Oporto has water over the bar for. 


vessels of 300 to 400 tons; the other harbours are, 


Vianna, Aveiro, Figueira, Setubal or St. Ubes, 
Faro, Lajos, and Tavira. 

The Madeiras and Azores are important, as pro- | 
ducing, in great abundance, grapes, oranges, and 
other fruits; and having — , or rather shelter 
for shipping. The Cape de \ Terd Tslands, Mo-| 


representative constitution. A counter- revolution 
established absolutism. Don Pedro separated 
Brazil from Portugal, reserving the former to 
himself, and granting to the latter a charter. The 
usurpation of Miguel and despotism followed. 
Don Pedro finally “expelled the usurper and re- 
stored the charter, leaving the kingdom to his 
daughter. 

By the constitutional charter, the Legislature 

consists of a House of Peers and a House of 
Representatives. The eligibility of deputies and 
electors can scarcely yet be defined in the still 
unsettled state of the Government. ‘The legisla- 
tive proceedings and the acts of the Executive 
Government are distinguished neither by profound 
‘deliberation nor judicious policy—which, consi- 
dering the long misgovernment and degradation 
of the kingdom, may be easily accounted for. 
The kingdom is divided, according to the de- 
cision of the Cortes in 1523, into twelve provinces, 
twenty-six comarcas, and numerous ingaldos, or 
cantons. But, as yet, these are little more than 
projected divisions. 

The Council of State is composed of seven or 
more members. The ministerial department con- 
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sista of the Minister of Interior, Justice, and a 
section of Foreign Affairs, Finances and Public 
Treasury, Foreign Affairs and War, and Marine 
and Colonies. 

Commerce has not been so much restricted by 
ahigh tariff or prohibitions as by the mal-adminis- 


tration of a Government which, by its imbecility | 
and tyranny, broke down those energies and that. 


spirit of adventure which at one time distinguished 
the Portuguese nation. ‘The extensive lands held 
by the monasteries, and the darkening power of 
the Church, have always formed another chief 
cause of national degradation. ‘The separation of 
Brazil nearly completed the ruin of the Portuguese 
trade, which, in regard to exports, is now chiefly 
limited to wine, fruits, wood, cork, and salt. 

The natural advantages and resources of the 
kingdom, however, ought to enable Portugal to 
become one of the most important trading coun- 
tries in Europe. The want of roads, the barbarism 
of the laws and police, the consequent insecurity 
of person and property, and the general ignorance 
of the population, especially in latter times, as to 
all the arts and sciences, do not warrant us to 
hope for any early regeneration of this ancient 
kingdom. 

Of all the treaties into which England has 


‘entered with foreign states, none has been so 


highly and generally praised as that with Por- 
tugal, signed by Mr. Methuen at Lisbon, in 
December, 1703. Those who have undergone the 
labour of inquiring fully into its effects will con- 
clude that none has been more generally per- 
nicious. 

Treaties or conventions of commerce have been 
considered as contracts, by which one nation has 
endeavoured to obtain an advantage from another. 
If the true principles of trade were fully under- 
stood, treaties for regulating international vom- 
merce would become useless. The spirit of such 
conventions between one nation and another dis- 
tinctly conveys the meaning that some others than 
the contracting states are placed upon a less 
favourable understanding; while all exhibit the 
restrictions which commercial legislation has, in 
almost every country, imposed on industry, trade, 
enterprise, and intercourse. 

The Methuen treaty stipulated for the admis- 
sion of English woollens (then prohibited) into. 
Portugal, in consideration of England admitting, , 
“for ever after,’ Portuguese wines at two-thirds 
of the duty payable on the wines of France. 

This most unwise of treaties with a country 
having but a small population, the greater part of 
whom were and are poor, and unable to consume 
any great quantity, comparatively speaking, of 
Dritish woollens, gave rise to that legislation on 
the part of France which has constituted a war of 
material injuries between both countries from that 
period down to the present day. | 

With the visionary and fallacious object of en- | 
couraging our woollen-manufactures, by finding | 
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scarcely any other than the heavy, black and 
spirituous wines of Oporto instead of the clear 
and wholesome wines of Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
and Champagne. 

We do not deny that there were advantages in 
having a market for our woollens in Portugal ; 
especially one of which, if not the principal, was 
the means afforded of sending them afterwards by 
contraband into Spain. English woollens, how- 
ever, found their way extensively into Portugal 
before the date of the Methnen treaty, in defiance 
of the legal prohibition; and, fortunately, that 
treaty exists no longer to shackle us in our com- 
mercial negotiations with other wine-producing 
countries. 

Portugal prohibited the importation of flour in 
1783, and in 1816 established rigorous corn-laws. 
Yet Portugal has not been rendered independent 
of foreign countries for bread. 

The official valuations in her recent tariff are 
complicated, vexatious, and based capriciously on 
ancient prices. 

Manufactures are confined to some coarse and 
very inferior woollens, a few common cottons and 
linens of the rudest kind, silks and tapestry of in- 
genious and rather superior quality and colours, 
and a few rudely-made articles. 

The food of the labouring-classes consists chiefly 
of garlic, dried fish, rancid oil, goat-cheese, nuts, 
and other articles which are the most easily ob- 
tained. Uncleanliness and indolence prevail. We 
attribute this to the long misrule of the Govern- 
ment, the general ignorance of the people, and 
the bigotry of the Church, far more than to the 
natural character of the Portuguese, who have 
been greatly and unjustly abused. Naturally, they 
are well disposed and tractable. ‘They require 
only education and the force of example to re- 
generate them so as to class with the more civilised 
nations of Europe. 

The harbour or port of Lisbon is capacious, 
deep within, and convenient, having broad quays, 
which extend for more than two miles in front of 
the city. The southern channel, over the bar, has 
a depth of six fathoms, or thirty-six feet; the 
north, four fathoms. 

Of the small number of sea-going ships engaged 
in the foreign trade, few belong to the port. It 
is not estimated that more than fifty vessels, of 
from 60 to 300 tons, and some larger, are now 
engaged in trading with South America, China 
and the East Indies, and exporting salt from St. 
Ubes to Cork, and importing Irish butter in return ; 
from 290 to 320 vessels are said to be employed 
in the coasting-trade. Formerly, it is stated that 
about 400 ships of from 300 to 600 tons were 
employed in the navigation between Lisbon and 
Brazil. 

The exports are wine, oil, fruit, salt, &c. The 
imports are chiefly hemp, flax and linens, from 
Russia; iron, steel, timber, pitch, tar and salt-fish, 
from the Baltic; corn, linen, &c., from Germany 


an exclusive market for them in Portugal, we and Holland; silks and clothing from France; 
nearly prohibited the leading article which France | 
hal to interchange with us for our manufactures ; | 
and for this purpose we consented to drink. 


woollens, cottons, hardwares, coals, &«, ‘rom 
England ; and cod-fish from Newfoundland. 
Lisbon is a free port, or a port with ware- 
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housing privileges, and for the admission of ships | compared with Spain, whose Governments have 


of all nations. 

Oporto is situated on the north bank of the 
Douro, nearly two miles from its mouth, in 
latitude 41 degrees 10 minutes north, and longitude 
8 degrees 37 minutes west, and 175 miles from 
Lisbon. 


opposite side of the Douro. A convenient high 


quay extends along the whole river-front of the g 
of 2,878,026,225 reis; or, in sterling money, a 
total debt of £17,067,132, bearing an interest of 


town. ‘This town is a much cleaner town than 
Lisbon, but still far from clean in the English 
sense of the word. 
industrious place than Lisbon, having a few incon- 
siderable manufactories of leather, cordage, silk, 
wool, linen and cotton; some tanneries, soap- 
works, ship-yards, and a_ tobacco-manufactory. 
Vessels of 200 to 300 tons can only pass over the 
bar of the Douro when it is nearly high water. 
Vesseis drawing above sixteen feet water can 
scarcely ever enter the river. 

The Douro is navigable by river-craft for about 
100 miles. By this inland navigation, Oporto has 
long been the great depdt for wines, cork, wool, 
fruit, sumach, oil, &c., of the countries watered 
by the Douro; excepting those parts of Spain 
through which it flows. 

The imports are manufactured goods: corn, 
beef, cod-fish, hemp, timber, colonial produce, &c. 

Nothing redounds to the honour of a nation 
more than the maintenance of public credit. Al- 
though the finances of Portugal are not in a satis- 
factory condition, yet the Government has strug- 
gled and contrived to pay, but not regularly when 
due, the interest of the public debt. In this respect 
Portugal stands in an eminently proud position 





The population is estimated at from | 


78,000 to 82,000, including the bourgs on the | 
chiefly England, 42,591,156,004 ; amounting alto- 


It is also considered a more | 





acted with shameless dishonesty towards the 
people of Great Britain, ever since they were 
duped into lending £150,000,000 to save that 
almost hopeless kingdom. 

In 1845, the debt owing by the Government 
of Portugal to its own subjects amounted to 
31,366,415,943 reis; and to foreign countries, 


ether to 73,957,571,947 reis, bearing an interest 


£612,074. At the same date, there was also a 
floating debt of 10,175,154,026 reis. equal to 
£2,350,000 ; and in 1851 there were issued 
Treasury Bonds for 800,000,000 reis, or a sum 
of £1,333,332. 

The receipts for 1852-3 are estimated at 
£2,400,000, and the expenditure at £3,015,000, 
showing a deficiency of £615,000. 

The public debt, as above mentioned, ought to 
be of little burden to a country possessing such 
abundant natural resources as Portugal. But the 
credit of that kingdom will not stand high until 
the dividends are paid on the very day they be- 
come due, and not, as at present, until some weeks 
elapse. By opening railways and other high roads, 
and by the introduction of a sound fiscal policy, 
and a system of customs-duties based upon low 
revenue rates, Portugal might become one of the 
most prosperous and most wealthy countries in 
Europe. But the Church smothers education, and 
the Government is ignorant, prejudiced, and inca- 
pable. ‘These two causes cramp the energies of a 
people whom intelligence and wisdom might 
train into great industry, enterprise, and trade. 








THE DAUGHTER OF JAMES I. 


O Countess, Countess Palatine, 
I marvel what reward shall be 

For him that dries thy weeping eyne, 
And cheers thy fair face, sad to see! 


The tears that from thine eyes down fall, 
Of no capricious mood are they ; 

For mimic feud in bowr or hall, 
For fawn or falcon strayed away. 


Nor fabled woes dost thou bewail, 

Thy woman’s heart with anguish wrung, 
Undoubting of the piteous tale 

By sweet inventive minstrel sung. 


Nor these ; nor griefs more keen, more rude, 
Friendship’s or Love’s forgotten vow, 

Or heartless, harsh Ingratitude, 
O high-born mourner! weepest thou. 


The roots whereout thy sorrows grew 
More bitter were ; more deep the springs, 
When tears thy pale, proud cheek bedew, 
Thou daughter of a line of kings! 





O Countess, Countess Palatine, 
I marvel what reward shall be 

For him that dries those weeping eyne, 
And cheers that face so sad to see! 


Discrownéd Grandeur! from thine eye 
Rarely the torrent-fountains flow, 
Whose irreluctant streams supply 
A quick relief to lowlier woe. 


Thy haughty griefs and stern regrets 
Disdain the customary tear 

That meek Affliction’s eyelid wets, 
Or Love’s—when Sorrow’s self is dear. 


Thine the lone pang and stifled sigh ; 
But when th’ infrequent waters fall, 

Discrownéd Grandeur! from thine eye, 
Are shed the bitterest drops of all. 


And thou that mourn’st—but now elate— 
A glory turned to sudden shame, 

A scornful record writ by Fate 
On the fair leaf prepared for Fame. 











O Countess, Countess Palatine, 
A rich reward, I trow, shall be 
For him that dries thy weeping eyne, 
And cheers that face so sad to see! 


Thou weep’st a nation’s trust—the gem 
Whose brightness scarce outdured a day ; 
Weepest a regal diadem 
Desired, possess't, and flung away ! 


Ah, luckless day, and fatal hour, 
When, with fond heart and feeble hand, 
Thy Frederic feigned to wield the powr 
Dropt by imperious Ferdinand. 


Inferior to his glory’s due, 
Unequal to the heroic time, 
Rashly he climbed, and faintly drew 
Back from the height he dared to climb. 


But thou, in all thy fall’n estate, 

Ever thou mourn’st that ravished throne : 
Midst all thine ills, disconsolate 

For loss of loftiest things alone. 


O Countess, Countess Palatine, 
A rich reward, I trow, shall be 

For him that dries those weeping eyne, 
And wakes that weary heart to glee ! 


Wide were the lands, the lordships wide, 
On either Rhine, by lawn and lea, 

And down by castled Amberg’s* side 
Lay many a goodly seignorie. 


By yellow Nahe rich harvests were 
Its bright, expanding vale adown ; 
And fair were Neckar’s banks, and fair 
Was there the old Palatial} town. 


THE DAUGHTER OF JAMES I. 
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Lost homes and halls! But fairer still, 
And sadlier missed in Grandeur’s dream, 
The city of the sevenfold hill,? 
And the lost lands by Moldau’s stream. 


Still to thy dreaming eye appears 
The spectre of that brief renown, 
And, tempting still, his forehead wears 
The lure of that Bohemian crown. 


O Countess, Countess Palatine, 
In sooth a rich reward shall be 
For him that dries thy weeping eyne, 
And wakes thy weary heart to glee. 


Prince Christian hath the task essayed ; 
Not with soft suit and bended knee, 
But donn'd his helm, and bared his blade, 

And spurred his steed, for love of thee. 


For thee he wakes by night or day, 
For thee he rides in storm or shine, 
On mount and moor, in march and fray, 
All for those weeping eyes of thine. 


For thee, upon th’ o’ernumbring foe, 
Rush dauntless youths to do or die ; 

And many a gallant head lies low 
Lost to our German chivalry. 


Strong is the warrior’s arm: the bard's 
Handles his sounding harp alone ; 

He, far from clash of ringing swords, 
But sings the deeds by heroes done. 


Yet, loveliest Countess Palatine, 
If such the minstrel’s hap might be, 
I'd liever dry those weeping eyne, 
Than reign the King of Christentie. 





A HOM@OPATHIC MIRACLE. 


My friend, Charles Stretton, was once a very | evening; he was so dreadfully dull and metaphy- 
amusing, intelligent and ‘companionable fellow; sical that after several useless efforts to change 
but since he has taken to metaphysics there is | the conversation, I gave it up in despair. In vain 
positively no bearing with him. Nothing can | I called his attention to the magical hues of the 
change him when he is in one of his disputative sunset, the grand swell of the monotonous waves, 
moods; the fine idealism which he used to the flowing hither and thither of the spectre- 
develop is now exchanged for a desperate tinker-| sailed ships, the delicious purity of the breeze, 
ing upon the human soul, as though it were an the multitudinous bathers—nothing in that range 
iron pot or a brass skillet, to be beaten about as/|of subjects could tempt him to abandon his 
the experimenter listeth. Often when I hear! favourite theme. I tried some other points— 
him at his sophistry, using all sorts of ingenious | politics, walking-sticks, botany, Alderman Mug- 
stratagems, and beating about the bush most in-| gins’s new villa, with a doorway ludicrously small, 
dustriously, to catch that which never can be| and windows as large and staring as those of his 
caught, but which constantly allures by offering} mercery shop in street: still unsuccessful. 
itself to the grasp, the lines of Schiller recur to| Then I tried to get up a scene with his terrier 
me :— | Quiz,” who is wonderfully knowing; but this 

Wahrheit, wo rettest du dich hin vor der wiithenden Jagd ? | made matters worse ! ; My friend began to argue 

Dich zu fangen zichen sie aus mit Netzen und Stangen, | with amazing profundity and extreme nicety of 

Aber mit Geistestritt schreitest du mitten hindurch. distinction between Reason and Jnstinct—* the 


We were walking on the sea-shore the other) original use of the synthetic acts of the Under- 

















— —— 


* The capital of the Upper Palatinate. + Heidelberg. 


* Prague. 
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standing, excited by the impressions made by the 
exterior world of Noumena upon the receptivities 
of sense, which, being arranged under their proper 
categories, are referred to the absolute ideas of 
Reason,” and “the simple discriminative, explora- 
tive, defensive, and constructive series of vital 
efforts of the inferior races of creatures,” as he 
termed these operations of the intellect of man 
and the (what shall we call it ?) of brutes. 

‘“‘ Ah,” said I, “the science of phrenology may 
be said to reconcile and accommodate the seemingly 
conflicting opinions we cannot help forming on 
these subjects. Phrenology teaches us that all the 
wonderful efforts of different species of creatures 
are due to a development of matter called brain ; 
the ganglionic centres of the insect are created for 
and perform the same functions as the human 
brain. Every living creature is on a_ perfect 
equality in being organised ; and the rudest mass, 
the minutest speck of living tissue, is removed by 
worlds from the inorganic substance. The or- 
ganisation, therefore, determines habit and instinct; | 
we are superior to the brute in soul—we are supe- 
rior in nothing else; and all the inferior prompt- 
ings are only secretions of a particular form of 
matter.” 

(Dear reader, I must be candid with you; I be- 
lieve no more in phrenology than yourself; and I 
expressed myself as above only because I would 
spite him.) 

He answered quite warmly, as I expected : 
“The science of phrenology! a pretty science—a 
pretty absurdity! My dear friend, the mind itself 
has no other connexion with matter than by the 
senses ; it dwells apart in the region of pure ideas ; 
it is far removed from matter; strip it of this 
outer garb of membranes and tissues which now 
envelopes us, it would perform its functions better, 
far better, than it does now; and how could that | 
be (which you, I know, will admit) if it were a 
‘secretion’ from any ‘form of matter?’ Without 
the matter, where would be the secretion? With- 
out the ‘organ of the mind’ (as rash and impudent , 
theorists call it), what would become of the mind | 
itself? The whole thing bears the impress of 
falsity and illogicality on its front. To believe it. 
one must believe that the mind dies with the body | 
—that this beautiful frame of intellect, so delicate | 
in its impressions, so lovely in its dreamings, 50 | 
pleasing in its very sophistries, has no more of 
life than was tacked to the slimy form of the! 








whelk that formerly tenanted this bleached and 
broken shell. That is a principle to which I will | 


never subscribe.” 


‘“* But,” I ventured to suggest, ‘ other forms of | 
matter, imperceptible to our senses, may become 
| a . 
refinements of thought and subtleties you there 


the medium of mind and thought.” 
“Ah! yes,” said he, laughing, ‘‘ make the 


spiritual world the world of sense, at once. It is | 


no more than mere chemical inference to say, how- 


of our own reason. I admit that the principle and 
the vehicle are so delicately blended that it is im- 
possible to define where the material ends and the 
spiritual begins; and that is a question so full of 
interest that I am never tired of studying it. But 
I will not trench on it now; I will only assert 
that, as wholes, mind and matter are totally sepa- 
rate and distinct, and must for ever remain so.” 

‘* But,”’ said I, ** there evidently ts an incorpora- 
tion in every human being.” 

‘‘ There is a synthesis, but no amalgamation,” 
replied he. 

‘* Well, how do you account for the development 
of the reasoning faculty, according to the pro 
gressive growth of the creature?” said I. “ From 
infancy to manhood a wonderful development cer- 
tainly does take place, which it seems impossible 
to account for except phrenologically.” 

“Now,” replied Stretton, ‘1 dispute both your 
positions. I believe that, as far as the mind itself 
is concerned, there is no actual development ; 
therefore phrenology is not needed to explain such 
a phenomenon. What is the mental development 
of which you speak? Take it in its very highest 
sense, analyse it with the greatest care, and you 
resolve it into two elements—Memory and Logi- 
cality. The first is nothing more than a store of 
intuitions received through the senses and refined 
by the understanding, which different individuals 
have different degrees of aptitude for acquiring ; 
the second is actually the mind itself, which each 
individual has in full operation from the earliest 
speech-life. I grant that before the advent of the 
speaking faculty the mind is folded up and inope- 
rative ; but when to the animal is added this 
miraculous mode of transmitting otherwise in- 
appreciable thought, the mind springs into com- 
plete, though perhaps not perfect action. Whiy, 
have you ever studied the ways of children? Do 
you know the vast intelligence, the wonderful 
acuteness, the exquisite idealism, they commonly 
possess? If you do not know these things, go into 
the streets and watch them at play; or recall, if 
you have the happy power, the impressions of your 
own childhood; or recall any series of events in 
which you have figured a year, a month, nay, a 
week ago, and tell me whether the ideas which 
then determined you to a certain line of conduct, 
appear, by the light of the present, to be more 
satisfactory than those which guided you at the 
earliest period of your reminiscences. Alas, my 
friend, we have lost much by education ; we had 
before, ingenuousness, reason, and conscience ; 
we have now only the dry formulas of the schools. 
You, who are an attendant at the forum and the 
judgment-hall, believe that nothing can equal the 


listen to; every variety of argument, every delicate 
shade of truth, is defined with mathematical 
precision; and human judgment seems to have 


ever highly a species of matter may be refined,| reached its acmeé of excellence. But there are 
other species may be refined so as to reach to the , other centres of humanity where you may perceive 


perception thereof; therefore nothing is gained, it 
is still matter. No; such a theory cannot be 


true; we cannot reconcile it with the assurances | 


operations of the natural mental faculties equally 
surprising, if not so prominent. ‘The mart, the 
quays, the market-place, arc rife with examples. 
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Frequent those places where the lower classes con- 
gregate; they are mostly untaught children of a 
larger growth; you will see many remarkable 
events evidently the result of deep calculation and 
shrewd reasoning, which will teach you how truly 
small is the obligation of Reason to Edueation. 
Upon a question of the value of her commodities, 
you would find the applewoman a match for the 
greatest speculative philosopher that ever lived ; 
she might be, as Browning says, ‘divinely flus- 
tered’ at one of his harangues; but on a question 
of fact she may be trusted equally with him. 
Why, the very principle of the system of juries 
springs from this great fact of the equality of 
human ratiocination. I may sum up by saying, 
the mind is the same at every stage of the animal 
growth; in the earlier stages the feelings and pro- 
pensities may havea larger influence upon it; in 
the later stages it may acquire higher degrees of 
logical facility ; it may go on constantly adding to 
the store of intuitions, conceptions, and ideas; 
but concretion is not development, its original 
volume is neither increased nor diminished ; the 
constitution of the mind is not accretive, but 
fixed and unalterable.” 

“The preponderance of animalism admitted in 
the first proposition, and the accumulation of in- 
tellectual notions advanced in the second, prove 
two things,” said I; “first, that the physique 
possesses a remarkable influence over the spiritual 
part: secondly, that there must be some recep- 
tacle, independent of mind, for the ideas so accu- 
mulated. Physical development, concurrent with 
mental development, is thus implied by a very 
singular process of reasoning.” 

‘It is not competent in me to deny, against 
the evidence of my senses, a physical develop- 
ment,’ said he, ‘‘ but I have already expressed 
my opinion that, properly speaking, there is no 
such thing as a development of mind. The 
mental faculty is capable of embracing a whole 
universe of intellectual notions ; but a whole uni- 
verse cannot give it an idea of reason. [eason is 
mind-sprung and eternal. I have also admitted 
that there is so exceedingly delicate an adjustment 
of the animal and mental functions of the sub- 


ject that it is altogether impossible to define the 


limits of either. 
are identical.” 
‘A strange notion has just entered my head,” 
said I. ‘If it were possible for a human being 
advanced to years of maturity to grow young again, 
how would his mental faculties be affected ?”’ 
“Pros Dia!’ said he, laughing, “we will de- 
bate that question very carefully some fine day ; 
it now reminds me that I have a most extraordi- 
nary circumstance to communicate to you—uo- 
thing less than an account of an old man who did 
actually grow young again, by the use of certain 
rare aud strange vegetable compounds. My friend, 
Dr. i:., you know, formerly practised at one of the 
public hospitals in Boston, U.S., and it was there 
he met with the individual to whom so wonderful 
an experience had been vouchsafed. The doctor 
took down the relation in the man’s own words; 


All I wish to deny is that they 
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and knowing the insatiable curiosity I have upon 
such matters he lent me the MS.; we are 
now at my lodgings, step in and let us peruse 
this almost incredible chapter of human destiny.” 

We were soon seated in my friend's little par- 
lour ; and taking the MS. from his desk, Stretton 
proceeded to read as follows :— 

‘“T was born in London, in the year 1730. 
My father was a merchant of considerable stand- 
ing, who having amassed a large fortune by his 
trading-speculations, and having gained conside- 
rable influence with the leading political party of 
the day, had determined to bring me up to the 
profession of the law, never doubting that, with 
application on my part and interest on his own, I 
should one day reach the judicial bench. But, 
alas! whatever grounds for such pleasing anticipa- 
tions the intelligence and docility of my childhood 
may have afforded, the waywardness ef my youth 
completely destroyed. I launched into a career 
of horrible dissipation, extravagance and crime ; 
and after completely exhausting the atlections and 
the hopes of my family, it was determined (as a 
last attempt to rescue me from destruction) to 
send me on a sea-voyage. An uncle of mine was 
captain of a vessel in the employ of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and it was hoped the rigours of this 
voyage, the absence of my former vile and wicked 
associates, and the reflections which occasional 
solitude would give rise to in my breast, would 
work a reform in my character. Accordingly, in 
the spring of 1749, I embarked at Gravesend. 
Oh, the bitter pang that shot through my wretched 
heart as I beheld my beloved country disappear 
behind the restless waves! What grief I felt for 
the evil courses into which I had been led! How, 
with scalding tears upon my cheeks, I prayed for 
forgiveness! How I besought Heaven to wake me 
up from this present suffering, as from a dream, 
and restore me to my dear home, which I vowed 
never more to pollute with base actions! Alas! it 
proved no dream; our ship, the Goud Defence, 
bounded gallantly across the ocean, and at length 
bore us to Port Nelson, in Hudson's Bay, after- 
wards taken by the French, and called Fort 
Bourbon. We had expected to meet a cargo of 
furs and peltries, ready for shipment, but in this 
we were disappointed, and consequently were com- 
pelled to wait until supplies came from the com- 
pany’s outposts. During our stay in port I 
formed acquaintance with several of the merchants, 
and one of them, M de Senneville, took a great 
fancy to me, and offered me a situation in his es- 
tablishment. ‘This offer appeared so advantageous 
to my uncle that he readily agreed to it. Accord- 
ingly I was taken into M. de Senneville’s family, 
where I remained three years; during which 
period I conducted myself so as to gain the entire 
confidence of my kind patron. At the end of this 
period, however, I grew weary of the monotonous 
kind of existence I passed at Port Nelsou; and 
my curiosity and adventurous spirit having been 
both greatly excited by the extraordinary narra- 
tions I heard from Indians and French trappers, I 
besought my employer to send me to one of the 
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company’s posts in the interior. I was accordingly 
made lieutenant of a brigade of thirty trappers, of 
which Mr. Francis de Senneville, my patron's 
brother, was captain. We were bound to a 
post on the Missouri; and there, after tasting 
the usual hardships, and meeting with the 
usual adventures, we arrived. What I had seen, 
however, of the trapper’s life gave me a keen 
relish for it. I determined to set up as a free 
trapper; and, having communicated my intention 
to the young men of the brigade, five of them 
agreed to join me. In vain the captain urged me 
to remain at the post; in vain he represented to 
me the grief and anxiety my kind patron would 
suffer on my account; I was bent on a scheme 
which had entered my head, and nothing could 
turn me from it. Beyond the Jefferson Fork of 
the Missouri nothing was then known of the 
Indian country, except a few particulars gathered 
from the trading Indians who brought peltries to 
the camp. It was my ambition to become the 
pioneer of this country; I burned to explore its 
wonders, to reap its adventures and its profits. I 
knew well the ferocity and treachery of the In- 
dians who peopled these regions; but this only 
sharpened my desire to throw myself into an arena 
so full of excitement. Accordingly, having pur- 
chased some fine fleet horses, the gaudy capari- 
sons so dear to the trapper’s heart, and all other 
necessary equipments, we started on our ex- 
pedition. 

‘‘T pass over five years of dreadful hardships and 
privations to which we were exposed ; I pass over 
the savage warfare, the scenes of danger, the 
deeds of blood, of which I was either witness or 
agent. At the expiration of that period I found 
myself kneeling one evening by a camp fire, in the 
great wilderness to the west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, supporting the agonised frame of the only 
friend my heart ever knew, Rupert Willis, the last 
of my brave band of trappers. We had been en- 
gaged, together with twenty-five warriors of the 
Shos-ho-koes, in a desperate skirmish with another 
branch of the great tribe of Snake Indians. In 
that fatal affray I received many wounds, but my 
poor friend was wounded mortally. Well, he 
perished ; and 1, Jeft alone in the heart of the 
Indian country, had no resource but to link myself 
with them. During my illness, Araseesha, the 
daughter of a Shos-ho-koe warrior, tended me with 
such care and gentleness that I became deeply 
attached to her; and on my recovery we were 
married after the Indian fashion. 

‘* The Shos-ho-koes, or ‘ Root-diggers,’ received 
this appellation from their subsisting, not solely 
on game, as is the case with most other Indian 
tribes, but also on certain edible roots which they 
collect. Their knowledge of plants, however, ex- 
tends much further than this; the ‘ medicine- 
men,’ as their sages are termed, are acquainted 
with the hidden virtues of plants, and attribute 
miraculous powers to certain vegetable compounds 
which they prepare—not without some degree of 
truth. My curiosity was excited with what I 
heard ; and having ample leisure, I undertook the 
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study of these things. A-ra-ko-seesh, the father 
of Araseesha, was deeply learned in the vegetative 
lore of the tribe, and imparted much of his know. 
ledge to me. Among other things, he taught me 
the properties of a certain plant called Ko-ta- 
mon-rsho, or ‘ the Root of Old Age,’ the 
knowledge of whose virtues was confined to 
three families of the tribe. The powder of the 
bark of this plant is a slow poison, and kills a 
person within six months after being received into 
the system ; and what is most extraordinary, it not 
only destroys life, but actually brings on premature 
old age—the person who receives it, however 
young, healthy and robust he may be, rapidly be- 
coming decrepit, tottering and shrivelled, and dying 
with all the marks of extreme age. Of its effects 
I had ample proof during my residence with the 
tribe, the chiefs employing it against those who 
were obnoxious to them. From curiosity I col- 
lected a large quantity of the bark of the plant, 
and put it by very carefully. I lived with these 
people twelve years, at the end of which period a 
warrior, with whom I had been on very friendly 
terms, and who had absented himself from our 
camp for nearly two years, came to me one night 
in a mysterious manner, and told me he had just 
returned from the Californian mouutains, where 
he had discovered immense quantities of the 
‘yellow metal,’ and urged me to go back with 
him to collect a store of it. He produced a sam- 
ple of his findings, which I perceived was indeed 
pure gold. In an instant I was seized with a 
desire to quit the home in the wilderness ; visions 
of wealth, of happiness, of station, rose before me; 
I burned to return to the haunts of civilisation ; 
I despised the miserable existence I led. Hastily 
awakening Araseesha, I explained to her the 
prospect that now opened before us. Her whole 
form quivered with the agony of grief when she 
understood she must leave the free Indian life; 
but she cluug around my neck, and imprinted a 
tearful kiss on my lips, as a token of her willing- 
ness to abandon all for my sake. We quickly 
prepared for our excursion ; horses were equipped} 
effects stowed; guns and belts slung; and ere 

morning dawned we bade a silent and eternal 
farewell to the Shos-ho-koes. We encountered 
less interruption than we had anticipated, until 
the twentieth day after our departure, when we 
discovered that some Indians were on our track, 
We.pressed on with desperate energy, but on the 
third day five Blackfeet overtook us. The struggle 
was terrible ; I was wounded severely ; Araseesha 
received a shot in her heart which was intended 
for my wretched self; my Indian friend escaped. 
Three of our antagonists were shot dead ; one was 
wounded, the other fled. Oh, with what agony I 
bent over the form of my beloved! how bitterly I 
reproached myself for dragging her from her happy 
Indian home to die a violent death in the wilder 
ness! I tore the bandages from my wounds, desiring 
to share her lonely grave ; and when I recovered 
from my illness and reached the mountains, the 
springs of desire for gold seemed dried up. How 
ever, I did amass immense wealth: I returned to 
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cities, which I haunted like a spectre; I awaited 
death with impatience. 

“But though my soul was corroded with the 
anguish of the | past, ‘and my body wearied with its 
fatigues, my health never suffered to any @Xx- 
tent, until 1 had passed the “three-score years 
and ten,’ when the effects of a violent cold 
brought on an attack of asthma, and that death 

which I had so long courted seemed slowly ap- 
proaching. Yet now [ quailed before it! I 
trembled at the dissolution which a few years 
before appeared a harbour of refuge from my sor- 
rows. All the terrible passages of my life’s his- 
tory rose before me like fiends of accusation ; 
horror-stricken, I turned with mad anxiety to es- 
cape the inevitable doom. I summoned the aid | 
of the most eminent physicians ; they pronounced | 
my case hopeless; then I recalled ‘the long-for- | 
gotten medical knowledge which I had acquired. 
among the Shos-ho-koes ; but this availed me 
nothing. I read with av idity the medical treatises 
of the day, in the hope of meeting something even 
to buoy up my hopes; but all appeared useless ; 
and death and despair seemed about to wrap me 
in a double shroud of horror. About this time 
there arose a great man, who after devoting many 
years to the study of disease, felt himself bound 
to come forward as the apostle of new principles 
of pharmacy. Though in the ordinary cireum- 
stances of the external world cause and ‘effect are 
exactly proportioned, and like causes always produce 
hke effects, it appeared to this man that as disease 
was unnatural and abnormal, the human frame, 
while under its influence, was subjected to laws 
the very reverse of those which obtained in 
health. From these radical ideas he built up a 
system of pure pharmacy which will endure as a 
monument of medical faith and genius. I heard 
of this system; at first. it seemed wild and 
visionary, but on examining its details more care- 
fully, I was seized with strange hopes. A vision 
of renewed youth, of eternal immunity from ill- 
ness and pain, was suddenly unfolded to me! 
The Ko-to-mon-rsho, the horrid’ drug of age, ap- 
peared capable, by this theory, not only of saving 
me from the death which I so dreaded, but even 
of restoring the breath of youth, the springs of 
energy, the joy of strength. I collected my for- 
tune, I set sail for Europe, I saw the great 
Hahnemann; from him I learnt the principles of 
the homeopathic system, and the mode of pre- 
paring infinitesimal doses, and at the end of a few 
months, thoroughly broken down in health, I re- 
tired to a quiet village in England to put into 
practice the daring experiment I had conceived. 
From a small fragment of the Ko-ta-mon-rsho 
I compounded a thousand globules, of which I 
commenced taking four a day. The change 
Wrought in my constitution, in a few days, ex- 
ceeded the most sanguine hopes I had ventured 
to form—it was indeed marvellous. ‘The violent 
asthmatic attacks, the dreadful lassitude, the 
tremors of age, left me. 1 became hale and 
hearty. At the end of a week, I was able to 
walk a mile, which the week before would have 
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been an impossible act. At the end of a month, 
the change wrought in my personal appearance 
was so great that I found it necessary to remove to 
another part. And after undergoing this homeo- 
pathic course for three months I found I was re- 
stored to an equal degree of strength and energy 
as I had possessed in the Wilderness. But joyful 
as I felt at this renewal of health and vigour, I 
longed to proceed further with the process, and re- 
call the feeling and passion of my youth; it ap- 
peared, however, for a time, that the drug was in- 
capable of effecting this; to the point whence 
I had declined it restored me, but further power 
it did not seem to possess. The sensations of my 
body during this period much resembled that 
mingled pain and pleasure, spasmodic joy and 
‘languishing weakness, which one experiences when 
‘recovering “from. illness. Yes, my mind was, at 
times, strangely affected during this period ; fre- 
quently events of my life would pass before me 
with such fearful distinctness and reality that they 
seemed actually occurring again; they were soine- 
thing more than memories, they were burning 
mind-pictures. Sometimes, too, for many nights 
in succession, I suffered most extraordinary and 
startling dreams. Dark and disjointed portions of 
my life were combined into such hideous phan- 
tasma that I writhed with terror in beholding 
them. 

‘‘T was determined to effect entire rejuventation ; 
and accordingly, I took the globules at shorter 
intervals, so as to excite the renovating principle 
within me more frequently. I was successful. 
But now a terrible judgment overtook me for this 
impious reversal of the decrees of Providence. 
Every part of my body became a prey to violent 
pain; often during the day my frame was literally 
rent with agony; and at night my heart and brain 
seemed as if undergoing compression—sensations 
too horrible for expression. Sometimes I feared 
mental derangement would overtake me while 
suffering these paroxysms; therefore I secreted 
myself in the remotest part of my residence. But 
I persevered in spite of these sufferings; and at 
the end of six months I felt that age had been 
completely eradicated from my nature—that I was 
again young. Yes; young, bodily; but, alas, the 
|mind never regained its freshness of impulse ; me- 
‘mory trammelled feeling, experience overwhelmed 
energy. ‘hen I became a violent prey to re- 
morse; the consciousness of being a criminal 
against Nature pursued me like an avenging angel. 
I had reversed the decree which saith ‘ The dust 
shall return to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.’ Age, vene- 
rated and sacred as it is, I had pronounced a 
curse; I had cast it out by unholy jugglery. 
Restless and unhappy, I fled from place to place, 
but my guilt was’ heavy upon me; there was a 
sting in every happiness, a poison in every plea- 
sure. ‘lo me the world was a huge charnel-house 
of dead hopes. The past and present were equal 
curses. Into the future I dared not look; or, if I 
dared; it threatened either the death I had so 








ignominiously avoided, or, a more awful destiny 
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still, a destruction concurrent with the flaming | 


end which is prophesied of the Universe. At 
length I became tired of the Old World, and 
determined to return to America. This thought 


suddenly occurred to me as I sat looking out, with | 
an eye of hate, on a scene that administered no 
joy to me—the Lagoon at V enice—Venice, glit- m 


tering with sunshine, beauty, and laughter. The 
day L entered that city a storm and the shoo k of 
an earthquake vibrated through her; she recog- 
nised the guilty one as her shivering crystals dis- 
covered poison. I quitted Europe with disgust ; 


I committed myself to the ocean with terror. * The | 
The packet 
took fire within sight of these shores, aud speedily 


hand of God indeed followed me. 


became a burning mass upon the waters. = I 
escaped with life—I lost all besides. I had not 
the opportunity of saving even the drugs on which 
my existence depended. The loss of these has 


NORMAN 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE PRISON. 
At the time referred to in our tale, the prison 


doomed me to a speedy death. I have come here 
to die.’ 
[This patient was admitted September 23rd, 
1846, and was suffering from a ental of 
diseases, of which ossification of the heart was 
most prominent. Ilis appearance was most re. 
markable: vouth and extreme age appearing con- 
fluent in him. He died within a week after 
admission. On dissection, the heart wes found 
completely ossified ; the viscera and lungs were lite. 
rally decayed ; and the brain was_ shrunken. 
After death the flesh of the extremities became 
of a consistence like horn.—T. W. E.] 
“Well,” said Shelton, “ what do you think of 
this narrative? Is it not most extraordinary °” 
“Ttisindeed,” saidI. ‘ Ofallthe fruits which the 
tree of knowledge ever bore, Dr. E’s patient seems 
tohave plucked that which had the nearest chance of 
rivalling the productions of the tree of immortality.” 


HAMILTON 
(Continued from page 599.) 


terrible lesson, this, of the impotency of all human 
| affairs, that centuries of suffering and woe should 


be obliterated as it were from the very face of the 


of Edinburgh stood on the north side of St.| earth; but it affords a still more solemn proof of 
Giles’s Cathedral, jutting out into the street, the | a hereafter, for it is inconceivable that so much 


thoroughfare of which it obstructed, whilst its | 
the injuring and the injured and be heard of no 


huge and ungainly architecture marred the ap- 
pearance of the sacred edifice with which it was 
unhappily associated, 
thian,” as the jail literally was, so far as the capital 
was concerned, has disappeared for some thirty 
years: its materials have been scattered abroad ; 


and, save at Abbotsford, and other archeological | 


localities, where the massive lock of its ponderous | 


door, and similar relics, are still to be seen, no 
material vestige of this famous prison-house re-| 


mains. Its form and locality still live in the | 
recollection of the narrowing ranks of our fathers ; 


but in a few years the pictures of the olden time | 


will be all that will be left to tell the story of its” 
existence. We can perpetuate graven represen- 


tations of external aspect, but, alas! where be the | 
inner histories of such places? What chronicle has | 


been left of the sighs of the innocent, the groans 
of the guilty, the aspirings of the hopeful, the 


forebodings of the doomed, and the agonies of the | 
despairing ? 
dark and loathsome cells, and they fell on human | 
ears, and they may have been caught up at the | 
time, and called forth merriment from some and) nocent, Mr. Cawmil,’ remarked the jailor to the 
sympathy from others; but sufferers and specta- | stranger w hom he was introducing. 
tors are alike silent now. 
of crime or persecution might agitate a whole first. 
community for months, and be a household name then there was Jock Rosie, he was the boy for 
for years, has been forgotten, and his name cannot | famishing himsel’. 
now be recalled except trom dusty archives, which, | 
in a few generations, will be undecipherable. 


These fell on the dismal walls of. 


The accused whose tale | 





“The Heart of Mid-Lo- 


AU 


misery should exist among men, and die out with 


more. No particle of matter is lost, and shall 
crime and suffering be forgotten merely because 
the living actors are resolved into inanimate dust ? 
The poetess tells us that “From the withered 


leaves of time springs the foliage of eternity.” 


And so, in like manner, the cry of the oppressed 
ceases to be heard in this world only because its 
echoes, circling onward and upward, are ascending 
towards the throne of the Everlasting, and His 
fiat will in the end adjust all discrepancies. 

Norman Hamilton sat on his wretched pallet, 
and gloomily looked on the struggling sunshine 
that sought with borrowed reflection to enter the 
small iron grating near the roof of his cell. The 
busy hum of the crowded street fell cn his ear, but 
he heeded it not; the crust of bread and pitcher 
of water lay before him untouched, and even 
the chains upon him seemed useless, for he moved 
not. The door of the cell opened, and voices 
were heard approaching; but the lonely prisoner 
still kept his eyes despondingly on the ground. 

“ He's either a deep ane, or else he’s really in 


* He tastes 
naething : but ye see that’s what they a’ do at 
I did that mysel’ when I cam’ here; and 


‘Tm for nae breaktast,’ says 
Jock. ‘Ye'll come to,’ says I; and I pat down 
the bicker. ‘I'm for nae dinner,’ says Jock. 
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‘Ye'll come to,’ says I; and again I pat down the] me. As to another offence of a professional kind, 
bicker. ‘I'm for nae supper,’ says Jock. ‘ Ye'll! I have quite made up my mind to undergo any 
come to,’ says I; and down went the bicker the! penalty that may be inflicted.” . 
third time. Neist mornin’, ‘I’m for nae break-| “I have no wish to be a prophet of evil,” re- 
fast,’ says Jock ; ‘and don’t you see a’ the bickers| sumed the philanthropic ironmonger, as Mr 
lying jist as yeleftthem? I intend to kill mysel’ | Campbell was ironically but truly designated by 
by wanting meat. Ye'll see what you'll get by | his contemporaries, “but I do assure you that 
pitting me here ‘mong rats and mice ‘Ye'll | the discovery of the notes in your lodgings at 
come to,’ says I; and although I was terrible hard | Leith will, according to the opinion of those who 

up, Mr. Cawmil, for dishes, "I pits down anither| should know best, go very far, if it do not abso- 
bicker. Weel, sir, whaun I went back at dinner- lutely establish, your commission of an offence 
time, de’il ha’e me, begging your pardon, if the which, I presume you are aware, is a capital one.’ ’ 
hail four bickers werena ‘clean coup out, as if ed “ Notes! what notes?” exclaimed the distracted 





had been washed at the Fountain Wall. Oh, si prisoner. 
I'm up to the starvin’ system; it never sees “a “ Nay, you know best as to what they are. 
twa days; noo, he only cam’ in last nicht.” They were found in the room occupied by you, 


“Very good, very good,” replied Mr.Campbell | and others were found consumed by fire, or rather 
in an admonitory tone. “ Here, take this, and | attempted to be consumed, for enough of the 
leave us alone.” charred paper remains to show what they were.’’ 

“Weel, Ill say this,” soliloquised the prison; “And do you mean to say that this will cone 
seneschal as he secured the door on the visitor, | demn me to the scaffold 2? Merciful heavens! you 
“that thae Anabaptists are mair liberal than re-| surely do not mean that?” 
gular ministers. There’s Dr. Rummell, 0° Had-}| ‘1 do not wish to deceive or alarm you un- 
dow’s Hole, for as often as I ha’e let him in to the | necessarily ; but it is the general opinion that such 
condemned cell, I never saw the colour o’ his| will be the case.” 





’ giller.”’ Norman sobbed in the bitterness of abject 


The attentive reader—if such can be calculated | despair. 
on for perusing a work appearing at monthly in-/ ‘“ Young man,” resumed the monitor, “the 
tervals in a magazine—may perhaps recollect that | words that you just now used in thoughtless ex- 
at an early stage of the production this same Mr. clamation must from this hour be your chief sup- 
Campbell was already introduced to his notice. port. Heaven ts merciful, and you may obtain 
As we are not, however, quoting Hansard, it is | heaven’s mercy if you seek it in ‘the way of His 
unnecessary to refer to chapter or page. own appointment. You must cease from man; 

“T am sorry, sir, truly aypsid to see you in such and whether life or death be in the cup, you must 
low spirits,” observed Mr. Campbell to the pri-| turn you to the stronghold where safety alone can 
soner. A remark to which the latter returned no| come; and even if the end that you so fear should 
answer. be allotted to you, the life that now is may well 

“T am also sorry to see you in such a place,” | be sacrificed if it is the means of obtaining for you 
continued the friendly monitor. that other life which never dies.” 


“I do not know you, sir,” replied Norman ; Hamilton made no reply, the apathy of doom 
“and I desire no sympathy from a stranger.” having completely overpowered him. 


“All men are brethren; and im your situation, “I shall call again,’ resumed the benevolent 
it befits you to listen to serious advice.” Campbell after a pause. “In the meantime, | 
“ Are you a clergyman ?’ leave with you this book; it has supported maul 

“ No—not exactly; but I am an older man does hours of suffering, darker, it may be, than yours.’ 
you, and I have your welfare at heart. I am a| “You would not leave me ?” said Norman wildly. 
plain tradesman; but the command of our com- | “I am afraid to be left alone. Is there no way of 
mon Maker is to do good unto all as we have’ escape from this horrid place ?” 
opportunity ; and as your's is a case that requires | “ Alas! alas!” replied Join Campbell, “ your 
peculiar commiseration, I have made bold to come | thoughts are running on the earthly prison, and 
and talk with you regarding those things that can} you think not of the prison-house. of eternity. 
alone speak peace to a troubled conscience.” No, young man, I cannot help you in any attempt 
“But that your motive is good, I should cer-| to escape. It is useless to think of such a thing; 
tainly be disposed, sir, to take offence at your cool | and though I could, I would not connive at it. 
assumpti om of my g guilt,” replied Norman. I obtain admission here for spiritual purposes, and 
‘My friend,” said Mr. Campbell earnestly, “1| were I to lend my aid to assist you in this way, I 
do not'come here as your father confessor, nor do | should be doing injustice to hundreds of other 
I pretend to any knowledge of the law; but I| miserable captive s who may come here after you. 
know enough—and I think } you, too, if you take a| I think that the law under which you may be 


| 





calm review of the circumstances, must also know | called on to suffer is hard, and I also think that 
enough—to satisfy yourself that | your situation and| the life which God gave is often unjustly taken 
prospects are just now of the most critical kind.” | away by man; and I’m willing to render you every 

“Tam aware that I have been foolish, and that| lawful assistance in enabling you to evade the 
appearances are against me; but when everything | degradation that in this world I’m afraid too cer- 
's explained, I have no doubt that I shall be tainly awaits you. If you have any friends that 

equitted of the charge presently preferred against | you wish to consult, or any agent or witnesses to 
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to them.” 


“Thanks, thanks, a thousand thanks; since the exceeded prison hours, and must away. 


communicate with, I shall gladly carry messages | exist contemporary with much goodness of dispo- 
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And now, sir, I have 
I ecom- 


‘sition. I will write them. 


danger is so imminent, I must not now he scrupu- | mend you to Him who can save and make alive, 


lous. 





shire Militia. Write to him, if you please, 


and tell him that Iam in this dreadful situation | 
Campbell withdrew. 


from imprudence, but from nothing more. Tell 
him that it is Norman Hamilton—for he will not 


that stands in daily dread of a felon’s doom. And 


went to be an apprentice to a Mr. Taylor, a writer 
here. 


I have a friend, Lieutenant Arnold of the | can kill and destroy. 


Farewell.” 

The massive bolts were withdrawn, and the 
equally massive locks were turned back, and John 
The hinges and chains again 


-clanked sullenly and ungratefully, and all was 


I have been seeking them for weeks, and | 


God alone knows had I found either of them this , 
| contemplate the dreaded future, he dashed himself 


heavily on the ground. 


dreadful business might not have occurred.” 
“Henry Hamilton?’ echoed Campbell in a 


/ 


ruminating tone, “why, he had to flee Edinburgh | 
pondering much in his honest mind as to the 


singular state and prospects of the prisoner whom 


for his share in the late political troubles.” 
“Ts he safe?” exclaimed Norman passionately, 
“and can I see him ?—oh, say if I can see him!" 
“Tf [ knew where he was to be found, I know 
no reason why you should not. The sough has 
calmed down, and I believe that if there is no 
more disturbance, the Government is now willing 
to wink at the transgressors.” 
“Oh, thank Heaven! You may inquire opealy | 
for him, which I was always afraid to do.” 


“ Have you no friend more experienced than | the other. 


any of these ?” asked the sympathising Campbell. | 


fronted by Theodore Reid. 


know me under the assumed name of Spenser— silent and deserted as before. 


emotions absorbed the helpless c 
there, too, is my brother Henry Hamilton, who his forebodings had previously been, they were 


“now more diemel than ever. 


A flood of new 


captive ; dark as 


A public death—a 
degradation worse than death—rose before the 
affrighted child of destiny ; and, unable calmly to 


Meanwhile, John Campbell regained the street, 


he had just left. He was disturbed from his 
reverie by a jostle from a passenger coming in the 
opposite direction; and, looking up, he was con- 
The two merchants 


did not often come in contact—their several walks 
In life, although ostensibly the same, were yet in 


the mode of prosecution so differently managed 


‘that neither could entertain any sympathy w vith 


Theodore made the acquisition of money 
his chief, and, indeed, his only end. John, onthe 


‘There is my uncle, the Hon. Jasper Hamilton, | other hand, regarded business as to be followed 
but he was so angry with me about my military | merely for acquiring the simple necessaries of 


disgrace, which was the origin of all my troubles, 
that I am afraid it would only exasperate him the | 
more if he knew of the terrible state that I am 
now in.” 

Hamilton then briefly sketched his whole history 


| 


| 


to Campbell, who thoughtfully and patiently lis- | 


tened to the recital. 

‘““T believe every word that you say, young 
gentleman,” said the good man, whose eyes were 
filled with tears, ‘yours is asad story. I doubt 
not you have been more sinned against than sin- 


ning; aud while the law may reach you, the 
really guilty parties may escape. Oh, if, in sin- 


gleness of heart, you had only committed yourself 
to the guardianship of Him whose counsels are 
unerring! The simple path of duty is always the 
safest and the best. I shall note down the names 
you have mentioned, and do everything that lies 
in my power to save you.’ 

“T know not how to acknowledge your kind- 
ness. There are also the minister and schoolmas- | 
ter of Groombie. I am sure that if they knew 





the dreadful fate that hangs over me, they would | 


do all they could to get my uncle to interfere. 


Mr. Armstrong is the minister's name ,and Mr. | 


Smallbairn the schoolmaster’s.”’ 
“Jonathan Armstrong,” muttered Campbell, 
‘a cauld legal preacher : he used to preach in 
Lety Glenorchy’s on the Mondays: 
savour; besides, instead of getting in by the door 
0 the people, he was foreed in by. lay patronage.” 


! . se 
| Write. 


no unction, no | 


life. ‘The one looked on the other as a fool; 
whilst the second considered the first as an carth- 
worm, 

‘“T’ve been seeking you, John Campbell; but 
there is no sich thing as getting you in your shop.’ 

“T have just come out 0° the jail,” replied 
John. 

“ Aweel, if you carry on at this rate, ye ‘ll sune 
be in the jail no to come oot again.’ 

‘“‘T have paid everybody twenty shillings in the 
peas yet,” answered our philanthropic friend 
testily. 

* Aweel,’ rejoined the Canongate trafficker, 
“there's no saying how lang—‘let him that 
standeth take heed lest he fall,’ as Mr. Threaptext 
said in his lecture last Sabbath. Ye see, John, 
altho’ I dinna preach like you, I listen to what 
ither folk says, and maybe profit as meikle in the 
end.” 

‘Well, well, be it so. 
wi me?” 

* Ye owe me five pounds, John,” said Theodore, 
taking out a large greasy pocket- -book. 

“Lowe you five pounds! it’s impossible !” 

“It's proveable, John, if ye stand till your 


What is your business 


9" 


‘* How ? how’ 
“Ye mind Widow Ritchie, whose man fell off 
a house in the Lawnmarket, and was killed. 


Weel, whaun'he de’ed, I was for his wife gettin’ 


_anither hoose, as, ye see, she couldna pay the rent, 


*T[e is a kind-hearted man, sir, - and so is Mr. ‘and I couldna afford to give it for nacthing—and 


Smallbairn.” 


“JT dare say they are; the natural man may 


and there is she 


Noo I have 


sittin’ greeting wi’ 


been up at her, 
her seveD 


lye became security. 
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‘and ane of the rascals in the shop left the cock 


bairns about her, and no’ a stick in a’ the domicile 
that’s worth the selling.” 

“T hope you gave her something—a woman 
may weel greet if she has seven bairns and nothing 
to give them.” 


“Me gi’e them onything, and them no’ paid | 


their rent! That would be it! John, [ hold you | 
liable for the rent; deny your signature if you 
can.” 

“T dont mean to deny it. Widow Ritchie is 
as decent a woman as lives; I would have got 
some of her children into the Charity Workhouse 
when her husband met with the accident, but she 
has a proud spirit, and preferred supporting them 
with her own hands; and, but that her health has 
failed, I am certain she would have done it. 1 
know some good ladies who will give me some- 
thing to relieve her; and, in the circumstances, I 
do not think you should ask the whole rent.” 

“Vil ha’e the haill rent, every penny; do ye 
think I can play jock needle jock pin, in that 
fashion? The five pound jist noo, or five percent. 
for every day that it remains unpaid. ‘There's | 
gotacask o’ whaul oilup frae Dundee the ither day, 
rinnin’; and there was the haill cellar soomin’: 
bit [ll keep it aff his wages. If I lose oil here 
and rent there, hoo am IL to live, I wa: like to 
ken ‘?”’ 

“Well,” replied neighbour Jolin, © we'll 
what can be done. Can ye tell me where Joseph | 
Taylor’soMiceis? leis awriter; and Lam going 
to speak to him about that poor lad who was taken 
up in Leith last nicht, and is likely to get into 
trouble about forged notes.” 

“ And wad ve try to get otf a villain that utters 
forged notes—Jolin Campbell? Are ve in your 
Jud rment ?” 

“T believe he has been made a tool by others.” 

“Pool here, tool there; he micht surely ha’e 
kent that he was cheating his fellaw-eraturs wh en 
he went aboot wi’ for; ged notes. Jolin Campbell, 
ye tak up wi’ a’ kind o’ clamjamphrey, street lim- 
mers, and thieves, and note-forgers, end murderers, 
and the like. Yewad need to ha’e the root o' the 
matter deep in ye to resist sae muckle bad com- 
pany; but haud a care, John, yell get o’er the 
fingers some day.” 

“There are people in Edinburgh at large just 
now that are more guilty in the matter of forged 
notes than this unfortunate young man.” 

“Whaur?’ asked Mr. Reid, visibly disturbed 
by the random remark. 

“T know their names,’ replied John calinly. 

At this moment Theodore cast his eyes to the 
right, and there was the hag grinning at him with 
the old mocking eyes. 

“Poor old woman, gentlemen—very poor old | 
woman, gentlemen !”’ 

Theodore'’s face became as black as midnight. 

“Tf you please, gentlemen!” 

Theodore convulsively plunged his hand into 
his pocket and gave the applicant a shilling ; and, | 


| this phenomenon 
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whilst the hag hobbled off, not 
however, without a look of contempt at her bene- 


/factor’s late companion. 


CHAPTER NXVI. 
ALLIES, 


Some eight days after the occurrence of the 


events narrated in the last chapter, an officer in mi- 


litary undress was seen in the High-street of Edin- 
burgh threading his way to the Grassmarket ot 
the city. Lieutenant Arnold had lost no time in 
coming to the rescue of his friend; but it has to be 
borne in mind that in the last fifth of the eigh- 
teenth century conveyances between the two bri- 
tish capitals were few in number, and those few 
S in cul: ly tardy in their locomotion. No «dk ‘lay 
had been incurred in - despateh of honest Johu 
Campbell's letter, and as litde in personally at- 
tending to it; and yet more than a week had elapsed 
since the future missionary had visited tie prison, 
and the succour, such aa it was, was only at hand 
after this long interval. The law was not proceed- 
lng at such a snail-pace. Sharpnose, the procn 
rator-fiscal, had laid his case before the Advoeate- 
Depute, he to the Solicitor-General, the latter in 
his turn to the Lord-Advocate, and the last autho- 
rity had ordered the indictment, with special 1 ii 
structions that it should be sent to him for revision, 
as he had some thoughts of conducting the ease in 
person. Witnesses were precognosced, and every 
other preliminary precaution taken to insure a ver- 
dict for the Crown ; and, as Seoteh nnyers may vie 
with their American brethren for acute: ess, the 
chances Were ciuinently against the prisoner $ ace 
quittal. 

Arnold having missed the proper exit from the 
Lawnmarket to thie locality where his corre- 
spondent resided, he had recourse to the first pas- 
senger Whom he met in order to obtain informe 


ation. 


* Please can you tell me, my good girl, which 
is the way tothe Grassmarket ?’ 

The female thus accosted shrunk back from _ 
with horror, and endeavoured to pass him at th 
distance of a few paces on one side ; but her lim bs 
refused to perform their office, and she stood trem - 
bling before him without being able to advance or 
recede. She also, although awkwardly, endea- 
voured to conceal her features. Arnold was at a 
loss to understand how a question so simple should 
create so much embarrassment; but, resolved on 
giving no offence, he was about to pass on, when 
seeing the girl's face in a certain light, he imme- 


diately recognised her. 


6 Surely you are not ilenderson’s wile 7” 
Poor Dolly Dimsdale could not utter a syllable ; 
the Bl: slit of one of the supposed persecutors ot 


| her husband had so thoroughly unnerved her. 


“Ig there any word of him?” she gasped out. 
“None,” replied Arnoll; “and 1 hope in 
Heaven that he will not, for his own sake, cast up 


as if frightened at his own act, he rushed furiously | for some time.” 


down the street. 


“ Are you not afraid that the earth will open up 


John Campbell stood petrified at the sight of and swallow you for your share in yon butchery ¢ 
2x 
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674 NORMAN HAMILTON. 


“Tt was indeed a bad business; but worse 
things have happened since.” 


“ Aye, you that are gentlemen, you cannot think | g 


of harm of any kind happening to poor people.” 

“You mistake me. I was sorry, very sorry for 
your husband ; but something worse, as you ought 
to know, has happened to your husband’s master.” 

“ Aye, aye,” replied Dolly, in bitter irony, “ a 
few days’ arrest or a reprimand, to a hofficer, is 
reckoned equal to the flaying alive o’ a poor 
private ; jist as if one was not flesh and blood as 
well as the tother.” 

“Woman!” replied Arnold severely, “my 
friend Hamilton lies in that jail, exposed to the 
forfeiture of his life, for endeavouring to save your 
husband from the halberts, Show me the way to 
the Grassmarket, if you know it. I have no 
further time for conversation, as I am here for the 
express purpose of doing what I can to save him.” 

“ Merciful Heaven! Mr. Norman in prison on 
account of Henderson, and in danger of his life! 
Oh, what shall I say to Missus Florence? How 
can | tell her? It will be the death of the sweet 
young lady—it will—it will. She does nothing 
bnt dream on him and speak of him the whole 
live-long day. It will kill her outright, and it’s 
Henderson and I that have doneit! Oh! wasn't 
{ wretched and miserable enough anyhow, without 
having this terrible thought upon my maddened 
head ?” 

“Florence! did you say? Will that be the|a 
young lady, his cousin, of whom I have heard him 
speak so often ?” 

“Thesame! the same! He may have been fond 
on her in a sort of way; but her! she loves him 
to destraction, and would give up her own life 

rather than a finger on him should perish. Oh, 
what a sad fate is mine, to be sure !” 

“ Has this young lady been in the same town 
where he is lying in prison, and yet not commu- 
nicate with him or even know his fate? The thing 
is impossible ?” 

“ Lor’ love you, capting, if you are one, we and 
Mrs. Porter, and Ailsie, and Missus Florence, had 
all to run away from Eddinburry on account of 
Mister Henry having spoken against the King and 
Government, which I thinks is what they call 
polities ; and we have been in ambush at a island | s 
place called Dumblane, and have only comed back 
yesterday, when the storm has blowed over, and 
danger past to Mister Henry. Nobody knowed 
where we were, and that’s the way that Mister 


Norman could not tell and Missus Florence could | 


not hear; but, lack-a-day ! she will hear soon 
enough. Dut are you sure, sir, that he will lose 
his life? Is it so creat acrime to helpa poor man ? 
“T cannot speak to you just now, Mrs. Hender- 
son; but go home and prepare your mistress for the 
sad news, and I shall then explain to her at full 
length the nature of the case. In the meantime, I 


must go and communicate with the honest fellow 
who first sent me word about this terrible affair.” 
Dolly indicated the direction of the Grass- 
market ; and, having told him where Mrs. Porter 
resided, she slowly retraced her steps homeward. 
She had not proceeded many paces when an appa- 


rition more exciting to her enfeebled frame than 
Lieutenant Arnold presented itself to her terrified 
aze. It was none other than her fugitive hus. 
band: the deserter was at one side in one brief 
moment after the pursuer had quitted the other. 
The danger tempered the frenzy of despair, and 
gave Dolly immediate calmness. 

“Fly! Henderson, fly! Don’t speak one word ; 

only tell me where you are going! One of the 
officers is here! I parted from him not a minute 
ago! Fly, if you would save your own life, or 
if you value mine!” 

Andrew stirred ndt. 

“Henderson! dear Henderson! baby is dead, 


buried amongst yon heavy sand, and the cold sea 
dashes over its grave. But fly! fly! O God! 
why do you stand there ?” 

“Dolly, you look very ill !” 

“Don't mind me, Andrew, but fly! 
speak about these things some other day.” 

“Tam tired of flying, Dolly, and mean to take 


my chance.” 
“Then you do want to kill me, Henderson ! 


What have I done to deserve this?’ 

“Hear me, Dolly! I had been skulking about 
the country, naked, hungry, and bruised, and sore ; 
but that any thing was better than disgrace, I 
could even have returned to the regiment. “I dared 
not show my face during day, lest I‘should be 
hunted like a beast, and ‘at night I had to craw! 

bout like a murderer flecing from justice. What 
sin had I done to deserve all this? Nobody would 
give a deserter a crust of bread, and I was like to 
gnaw my own bones for hunger. I was about to 
give ntyself up, for I could stand it no longer, 


We'll 


| when. one night, I saw three scoundrels set on a 


gentleman, intending i in all likelihood to rob him. 
I was very unable to ) help him, but I did my best ; 

and, the two of us having beaten them off, he 
wis hed to reward me for my assistance. He turned 
out to be an officer of another regiment; and 
when we got into a house where there was a 
light, he thought that I was a deserter, and I did 
not deny it. 1 told him my story, and he seemed 
to pityme. I got a paper from him, recommend- 
ing me to the favourable consider ‘ation, as he 
called it, of our lieutenant-colonel ; and I dare 
say, should matters come to the worst, if it can- 
not do me any good, at all events it will do me no 
harm.” 

“TLack-a-day !” answered the less sanguine 
Dolly. “What will these monsters care for a 
scrap of paper like that? You need not show it 
to me, Henderson ; you know that I am not book- 
learned ; but I'll tell you what, if you will come 
home with me, Mister Henry will look at it, for 
he is monstrous clever, and knows about govern- 
ment and law; and Missus Florence will p’raps 





get Mrs. Porter to allow you to be concealed about 
her house until we see if it be safe for you to go 
about. You look manlier than I thought you 
would do, Henderson, and you don't speak 80 
much Scotch ; but you know, Andrew, you always 
speak English when you are in a passion. I have 
never slept soundly since baby went away. Do 





you ever think of him ?” 
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“Come, Delly, you wander! Let’s away to Mrs. 
Porter, since you appear to live with her; and 
let us be merry, and not think of the past. Your 
mind will gang a’ thegither if you whine at this 
rate.” 

“Be merry! Ill never be merry more! In 
the joy of seeing you I forgot that other terrible 
thing that the hofficer told me of. Mister Nor- 
man’s life is in danger! and I had well-nigh for- 
got all about it! Oh, when folks have sorrows of 
their own, how little they think of other people !” 

“Mister Norman’s life in danger! Dolly, you 
are beside yourself !” 

““T wish I were, Henderson; I wish that it were 
something that [ had dreamed at night, or some- 
thing that, like the figures that used to dance at 
my bedside after baby died, were, as the doctor 
said, only to be seen in my own heated brain; 
but, alas, this is too true! He is there, in yon 
horrid prison, in danger of his life; and, worst 
and most terrible of all, Mister Arnold told me 
that it was on your account that all this had hap- 
pened.” 

A vague feeling of terror seized Henderson at 
this announcement. He knew that Norman had 
interceded in his behalf, and he was also aware of 
his having, like himself, absconded from the regi- 
ment; but he had imagined that the absence of 
the young officer would only have been temporary ; 
and exalting the attribute of possessing a commis- 
sion, he could not conceive of an ensign being in- 
volved in any serious calamity. But Arnold's 
authority on sucha point seemed indisputable, and 
Dolly's fears re-acted on his own, and the poor 
suldier appeared to sink under a new calamity, 
to which his own personal misfortunes were but as 
a drop in the bucket.” 

“Where is Lieutenant Arnold, Dolly? I must 
see him.” 

“But think of the danger to yourself, when, 
after all, you may be able to do nv good,” replied 
tue ever-anxions wife. 

“T cannot think of that,‘so long as Mister Nor- 
man’s life is in jeopardy.” 

“Ah! now I think on’t, I must first go home, 
and tell Missus Florence that Arnold is a-coming 
to her. I was to prepare her for that; although 
God only knows how I am to have the heart to do 
it! He said, I think. that he was to go to the 
Grassmarket, and was I to go before him and give 
warning. You had better come with me, but 
keep out of her sight, and then you can see 
Lieutenant Arnold as well.” 

Andrew consented to this arrangement, and the 
two proceeded to the dwelling of Mrs. Porter. 

llow swift do evil tidings travel! As if by 
some fatal counteracting destiny, obstacles spring 
up on all sides when good news are to be conveyed ; 
but with what celerity does the intelligence of 
dire events speed its way! How slowly, and at 
What sluggish pace is a reputation for virtue ac- 
quired ! Men talk not of it, and by the slowest 
of all conceivable processes are the thoughts and 
opinions evolved by which the reputation of the 
good man is consolidated. But when calumny 


launches forth its poisoned shafts, how “ fast and 
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furious” do they circulate! As if by immediate 
revelation, the evil reports are simultaneously in 
the mouth of everyone; they are bandied from one 
to another, and bandied back from second to prin- 
cipal, till exaggeration runs riot, and then a whole 
previous life-time of blamelessness goes for 
nothing, and everyone wonders what others saw 
in this monster of depravity that he should at all 
have been tolerated in society. And then there is 
another kind of intelligence that runs its course 
with cruel speed. How prompt and deep are the 
wounds that the obituary of every day's newepa- 
per inflicts, and how heedlessly do most men read 
them! Burns, with the true feeling of a poet, 
did not fall into this common error. He marks 
the death of a friend, and, seizing the pen, his 
sympathy flows forth in pathetic numbers. 
Sad thy tale, thou idle page, 
And rueful thy alarms— 


Death tears the brother of her love 
From Isabella’s arms. 


And how many are the sad tales that the Gazette 
could reveal! The giddy party is in the midst of 
its fun and frolic; the parents are at the whist- 
table, and the sons and daughters, and perhaps the 
betrothed herself, are in the mazes of the whirling 
dance, while at the very moment there lies in the 
post-office the black-sealed letter which next 
morning is to plunge the whole into hopeless dis- 
may. One short month before the loved one fell 
on the field of battle, and no friendly hand was 
there to staunch the death-wound; and when the 


/moon struggled from behind a dark cloud to look 


down on the scene of slaughter, that pale, 
sharpened, gory face would be turned towards the 
orb of night, the glassy eyes sealed for ever in the 
fixity of death. Or, if life painfully ebbed out its 
last throbs on the dark waste of waters, the heart 
equally recoils at the accompanying circumstances 
of the mortal struggle ; no ear hears that gurgling 
shrick as the mountain wave with foaming crest 
engulfed its victim. The fatal letter tells day and 
date as to when the absent one fell; and you begin 
to count back days and weeks till you come to that 
night, which will ever be to you the blackest in 
all the calendar. You were at another merry- 
making on that evening, O mother! when the 
parting breath of your fair-haired boy released 
his soul from its clay tenement, and ushered it into 
the land of spirits; and you now mourn the in- 
fatuation that could have led you to have been so 
callous to the fate of one so near and dear, when 
you were not precisely informed as to his actual 
safety. It is a wise and benevolent Providence 
that conceals the distant and the future. Even, 
now, reader, you are happy and careless (we con- 
clude this from the fact of your reading these 
pages); but little dost thou wot of the events 
and of the movements that are at this present 
now going on in reference to yourself and your 
own destiny, and concealed from your eyes by 
nothing but Time’s curtain! Another year, 


month or day, and that thin screen will be riven 
asunder, and you may then come to the knowledge 
of things of which at the passing hour you have 
not in imagination even dreamed. Death, bank- 
2x2 
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“Tt was indeed a bad business; but worse 
things have happened since.” 

“ ‘Aye, you that are gentlemen, you cannot think 
of harm of any kind happening to poor people.” 

“You mistake me. I was sorry, very sorry for 
your husband ; but something worse, as you ought 
to know, has happened to your husband’s master.” 

“‘ Aye, aye,” replied Dolly, in bitter irony, “a 
few days’ arrest or a reprimand, to a hofficer, is 
reckoned equal to the flaying alive o’ a poor 
private ; jist as if one was not flesh and blood as 
well as the tother.” 

“Woman!” replied Arnold severely, “my 
friend Hamilton lies in that jail, exposed to the 
forfeiture of his life, for endeavouring to save your 
husband from the halberts, Show me the way to 
the Grassmarket, if you know it. I have no 
further time for conversation, as I am here for the 
express purpose of doing what I can to save him.” 

“Merciful Heaven! Mr. Norman in prison on 
account of Henderson, and in danger of his life! 
Oh, what shall I say to Missus Florence? How 
can [ tell her? It will be the death of the sweet 
young lady—it will—it will. She does nothing 
bnt dream on him and speak of him the whole 
live-long day. It will kill her outright, and it’s 
Henderson and I that have doneit! Oh! wasn't 
{ wretched and miserable enough anyhow, without 
having this terrible thought upon my maddened 
head ?” 

“Florence! did you say? Will that be the 
young lady, his cousin, of whom I have heard him 
speak so often ?” 

“Thesame! the same! 
on her in a sort of way; but her! 


He may have been fond 
she loves him 


to destraction, and would give up her own life | 


rather than a finger on him should perish. Oh, 
what a sad fate is mine, to be sure !”’ 

“Has this young lady been in the same town 
where he is lying in prison, and yet not commu- 
nicate with him or even know his fate? The thing 
is impossible ?” 

“ Lor’ love you, capting, if you are one, we and 
Mrs. Porter, and Ailsie, and Missus Florence, had 
all to run away from Eddinburry on account of 
Mister Henry having spoken against the King and 
Government, which I thinks is what they call 
politics ; and we have been in ambush at a island | s 
place called Dumblane, and have only comed back 
yesterday, when the storm has blowed over, and 
danger past to Mister Henry. Nobody knowed 
where we were, and that’s the way that Mister 
Norman could not tell and Missus Florence could 
not hear; but, lack-a-day ! she will hear soon 
enough. Dut are you sure, sir, that he will lose 
his life? Is it so creat acrime to helpa poor man ? 

“T cannot speak to you just now, Mrs. Hender- 
son; but go home and prepare your mistress for the 
sad news, and I shall then explain to her at full 
length the nature of the case. In the meantime, I 
must go and communicate with the honest fellow 
who first sent me word about this terrible affair.” 

Dolly indicated the direction of the Grass- 
market ; and, having told him where Mrs. Porter 
resided, she slowly retraced her steps homeward. 


HAMILTON. 






rition more exciting to her enfeebled frame than 
Lieutenant Arnold presented itself to her terrified 
gaze. It was none other than ‘her fugitive hus. 
band: the deserter was at one side in one brief 
moment after the pursuer had quitted the other. 
The danger tempered the frenzy of despair, and 
gave Dolly immediate calmness. 

“Fly! Henderson, fly ! Don’t speak one word ; 
only tell me where you are going! One of the 
officers is here! I parted from him not a minute 
ago! Fly, if you would save your own life, or 
if you value mine!” 

‘Andrew stirred not. 

“Henderson! dear Henderson! baby is dead, 
buried amongst yon heavy sand, and the cold sea 


dashes over its grave. But fly! fly! O God! 
why do you stand there ?” 

“Dolly, you look very ill !” 

“Don't mind me, Andrew, but fly! We'll 


speak about these things some other day.” 

“Tam tired of flying, Dolly, and mean to take 
my chance.” 

“Then you do want to kill me, Henderson ! 
What have I done to deserve this ?’ 

“Hear me, Dolly! I had been skulking about 
the country, naked, hungry, and bruised, and sore; 
but that any thing was better than disgrace, I 
could even have returned to the regiment. "J dar ed 
not show my face during day, lest I ‘should be 
hunted like a beast, and at night I had to crawl 
about like a murderer fleeing from justice. What 
sin had I done to deserve all this? Nobody would 
give a deserter a crust of bread, and I was like to 
gnaw my own bones for hunger. I was about to 
give ntyself up, for I could stand it no longer, 
wh en, one night, I saw three scoundrels set on a 
gentleman, intending i in all likelihood to rob him. 
I was very unable to ) help him, but I did my best ; 
and, the two of us having beaten them off, he 
wished to reward me for my assistance. He turned 
out to be an officer of another regiment; and 
when we got into a house where there was a 
light, he thought that I was a deserter, and I did 





not deny it. 1 told him my story, and he seemed 
to pity me. I got a paper from him, recommend- 
ing ine to the favourable consideration, as he 
called it, of our lieutenant-colonel ; and I dare 
say, should matters come to the worst, if it can- 
not do me any good, at all events it will do me no 
harm.” 

“Lack-a-day !’ answered the less sanguine 
Dolly. “W hat will these monsters care for a 
scrap of paper like that? You need not show it 
to me, Henderson ; you know that I am not book- 
learned ; but I'll tell you what, if you will come 
home with me, Mister Henry will look at it, for 
he is monstrous clever, and knows about govern- 
ment and law; and Missus Florence will p’raps 








get Mrs. Porter to allow you to be concealed about 
her house until we see if it be safe for you to go 
about. You look manlier than I thought you 
would do, Henderson, and yon don’t speak s0 
much Scotch ; but you know, Andrew, you always 
speak English when you are in a passion. I have 
never slept soundly since baby went away. Do 





She had not proceeded many paces when an appa- 





you ever think of him ?” 
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“Come, Delly, you wander! Let's away to Mrs. 
Porter, since you appear to live with her; and 
let us be merry, and not think of the past. Your 
mind will gang a’ thegither if you whine at this 
rate.” 

“ Be merry ! I'll never be merry more! In 

the joy of seeing you I forgot that other terrible 
thing that the hofficer told me of. Mister Nor- 
man’s life is in danger! and I had well-nigh for- 
got all about it! Oh, when folks have sorrows of 
their own, how little they think of other people !” 

“Mister Norman's life in danger! Dolly, you 
are beside yourself!” 

““T wish I were, Henderson; I wish that it were 
something that [ had dreamed at night, or some- 
thing that, like the figures that used to dance at 
my bedside after baby died, were, as the doctor 
said, only to be seen in my own heated brain; 
but, alas, this is too true! " He is there, in yon 
horrid prison, in danger of his life; and, worst 
and most terrible of all, Mister Arnold told me 
that it was on your account that all this had hap- 
pened.” 

A. vague feeling of terror scized Henderson at 
this announcement. He knew that Norman had 
interceded in his behalf, and he was also aware of 
his having, like himself, absconded from the regi- 
ment; but he had imagined that the absence of 
the young officer would only have been te mporary ; 
and ‘exalting the attribute of possessing a commis- 

sion, he could not conceive of an ensign being in- 
volved in any serious calamity. But Arnold's 


authority on sucha point seemed indisputable, and | 


Dolly's fears re-acted on his own, and the poor 
soldier appeared to sink under a new calamity, 
to which his own personal misfortunes were but as 
a drop in the bucket.” 

“Where is Lieutenant Arnold, Dolly? 1 must 
see him.” 

“But think of the danger to yourself, when, 
after all, you may be able to do nv good,” replied 
the ever-anxions wife. 

“T cannot think of that,’so long as Mister Nor- 
man’ s life is in jeopardy.” 

“ Ah! now I think on’t, I must first go home, 
and tell Missus Florence that Arnold is a-coming 
to her. I was to prepare her for that; although 
God only knows how I am to have the heart to do 
it! He said, I think. that he was to go to the 
Grassmarket, and was I to go before him and give 
warning. You had better come with me, but 
keep out of her sight, and then you can see 
Lieutenant Arnold as well.” 

Andrew consented to this arrangement, and the 
two proceeded to the dwelling of Mrs. Porter. 

llow swift do evil tidings travel! As if by 
sone fatal counteracting destiny, obstacles spring 
up on all sides when cood news are to be conveyed ; 
but with what celerity does the intelligence of 
dire events speed its way! How slowly, and at 
What sluggish pace is a reputation for virtue ac- 
quired ! Men talk not of it, and by the slowest 
of all conceivable processes are the thoughts and 
opinions evolved by which the reputation of the 
good man is consolidated. But when calumny 


launches forth its poisoned shafts, how “fast and 
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furious” do they circulate! As if by immediate 
revelation, the evil reports are simultaneously in 
the mouth of ev eryone ; they are bandied from one 
to another, and bandied back from second to prin- 
cipal, till exaggeration runs riot, and then a whole 
previous life-time of blamelessness goes for 
nothing, and everyone wonders what others saw 
in this monster of depravity that he should at all 
have been tolerated in society. And then there is 
another kind of intelligence that runs its course 
with cruel speed. How prompt and deep are the 
wounds that the obituary of every day's newepa- 
per inflicts, and how heedlessly do most men read 
them! Burns, with the true feeling of a poet, 
did not fall into this common error. He marks 
the death of a friend, and, seizing the pen, his 
sympathy flows forth in pathetic numbers. 
Sad thy tale, thou idle page, 
And rueful thy alarms— 


Death tears the brother of her love 
From Isabella's arms. 


And how many are the sad tales that the Gazette 
could reveal! The giddy party is in the midst of 
its fun and frolic; the parents are at the whist- 
table, and the sons and daughters, and perhaps the 
betrothed herself, are in the mazes of the whirling 
dance, while at the very moment there lies in the 
post-office the black-sealed letter which next 
morning is to plunge the whole into hopeless dis- 
may. One short month before the loved one fell 
on the field of battle, and no friendly hand was 
there to staunch the death-wound; and when the 
moon struggled from behind a dark cloud to look 
down on the scene of slaughter, that pale, 
sharpened, gory face would be turned towards the 
orb of night, the glassy eyes sealed for ever in the 
fixity of death. Or, if life pai oe ebbed out its 
last throbs on the dark waste of waters, the heart 
equally recoils at the ac company ing circumstances 
of the mortal struggle ; no ear hears that gurgling 
shrick as the mountain wave with foaming crest 
ps its victim. The fatal letter tells day and 
date as to when the absent one fell ; and you begin 
to count back days and weeks till you come to that 

night, which will ever be to you the blackest in 
all the calendar. You were at another merry- 
making on that evening, O mother! when the 
parting breath of your fair-haired boy released 
his soul from its clay tenement, and ushered it into 
the land of spirits; and you now mourn the in- 
fatuation that could have led you to have been so 
callous to the fate of one so near and dear, when 
you were not precisely informed as to his actual 
safety. It is a wise and benevolent Providence 
that conceals the distant and the future. Even, 
now, reader, you are happy and careless (we con- 
clude this from the fact of your reading these 
pages); but little dost thou wot of the events 
and of the movements that are at this present 
now going on in reference to yourself and your 
own destiny, and concealed from your eyes by 
nothing but ‘Time’s curtain! Another year, 


month or day, and that thin screen will be riven 
asunder, and you may then come to the knowledge 
of things of which at the passing hour you have 
not in imagination even dreamed. Death, bank- 
2x2 
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ruptey, loss of good name, domestic misery,| mon malefactor in the presence of assembled 
poverty, may, one or other of the sable troop, be| thonsands? It could not be; yet one look might 
Within a footstep of you, and yet you not know or} confirm or dispel the illusion—one look would do 
not suspect but that all is smooth and prosperous! it; but, coward to her fears, she could not even 
as the marriage-bell of yore. ‘take that single look. She felt her eyes grow dim, 
We have said that bad news travel fast; and| and her brain reeling; but she dared not turn 
they observed their proverbial velocity so far as| round to discover, by a solitary glance, if any 
Florence Hamilton was concerned. Dolly Dims- | other person partook in her unearthly terror. 
dale having first condncted her husband to the Henry opened the door; but, appalled also by 
kitchen, proceeded herself with trembling steps to, the spectre-like look® of his cousin, he paused and 
the parlour, in order that she might solicit a pri- spoke not. Lieutenant Arnold entered shortly 
vate interview with her young mistress, for the afterwards, but Dolly (the only one in the apart- 
purpose of communicating the sad object of Lieu-| ment who knew him) motioned with her finger 
tenant Arnold’s approaching visit. But the mo-| towards Florence; and the officer seeing the two 
ment that she entered the apartment, she discovered | ladies in such deep distress, and readily divining 
that she had been anticipated in the performance of | its cause, contented himself with a slight nod to 
her melancholy duty. Henry and silently withdrew, to a corner, Anon, 
Mrs. Porter sat near the window, large, heavy | Mr. Joseph ‘Taylor was shown in, and perceiy- 
tears dropping silently down her kind face; while,| ing that silence by common understanding was 
at a little distance, sat Florence, tearless and mo-| the pleasure of the company, he, in accordance 
tionless, her pale cheek and fixed eye simulating with his usual professional prudence, did not 
a petrefaction of life. Thoughts were there too! venture to disturb it. Henry felt that the seene 
deep for tears, and a grief too crushing for words. | was momently becoming more painful, and, walk- 
No human sympathy could avail the agonised girl | ing up to his cousin, he offered her his arm. 
in such a terrible hour; and the quick instinct of} “ Have you seen him?” she asked, in a hollow 
nature satisfied even Dolly that spoken consolation | whisper. 
would be but mockery and delusion. Nota feature | “| have,” was Henry’s reply. 
stirred in the bloodless, beautiful face of her young| “ And is all true ?” 
mistress. No breath scemed to escape, no limb Henry mournfully shook his head. 
moved; but, rigid and statue-like, she euasieds | “ You do not mean to tell me that there is no 
unconscious of all around, and of everything but! hope ?”’ she exclaimed in a shrill tone. 
that overwhelming tale that had turned back, as it} “ As longas there is life, there is hope, Florence ; 
were, the very current of her life’s blood. Could) but these gentlemen have kindly come to consult 
it be possible that he was in such jeopardy ? Had about the matter, and it will perhaps be better for 
reason deserted its throne, and was this some wild) you to retire; Mrs. Porter and I will see you to 
phantasy that revelled in the brain? Or had some your own room.” . 
fiend conspired against her peace, by whispering, “ What gentlemen?” she asked hurriedly, now 
such awful intelligence in her ear ? Was he whom, becoming aware for the first time of the presence 
she most loved on earth, he who was her soul’s of strangers. 
idol—he lying chained in a loathsome dungeon,, Mrs. Porter joined her intreaties to those of 
separated from her only by astreet ? Was he tobe | Henry; and the trembling girl was carried, rather 
tried for his /ife and dragged in a few weeks hence | than conducted, out of the room. 
to a scaffold, and there be put to death like a com- | (To be continued.) 
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WHEN progresses were made by the kings and | attainment of his own ambitious and imperial 
queens of England, the barons whom they de-} projects; while, in turn, he becomes in their hands 
lighted to honour were often nearly ruined by | the instrument of exalting and consolidating the 
these royal inflictions.. ‘The progresses of Louis! power, wealth, and splendour of the Romish 
Napoleon over the south of France do not ruin) hierarchy. If we can place any faith in the 
any great baronial family ; but they exhibit to the | Moniteur, or in the corrupt and shameless reports 
world a profane and disgusting, yet Jesuitical | of the servile French journals, the sojourn of 
priesthood, and a people who delight and exult in| Louis Napoleon in the south of France has been 
submitting to degradation and slavery. ‘The priuce | unparalleled in the success, brilliancy, and honours 
and the priests are at the same time practising a | of his receptions. He has been regarded, accord- 
most nauseous hypocrisy. Louis Napoleon has a| ing to these journals, not only as the Chief of the 
mind too.sagacious, judicious, and even mathema- | State, and a hero, but as the transcendent saviour 
tical, to believe in the sincerity of the profane | of France, carrying out a divine mission for the 
adulations which he receives from the Popish | glorification of the country and for the happiness 
bishops and priests, whom he uses merely for the | of the people. 
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How can reasonable and independent men in a 
free, country judge of so mean, profane, or so 
Jesuitical ‘a sycophant as the Bishop of Frejus, 
when he blasphemously preseuted the following 
address to the coming Emperor :— 

‘* Monseigneur,—Lips cousecrated to the ser- 
vice of God and of truth will not to-day learn the 
language of flattery to address a prince whom so 
many acclamations salute with transport, and who 
is still better lauded by his works. But when the 
Eternal, after days of anguish, gives to the worlda 
Constantine, a Charlemagne, or a Napoleon, to 
snatch society from an abyss and setit on religion 
and justice—its sole true and solid basis—it is 
permitted to a minister of the gospel to find access 
in his heart, to come surrounded by his brethren 
to tell the truth to the Liberator who is passing. 
Prince, receive our homage, accept our gratitude 
and live! Live, prince, to accomplish, with the 
protection of heaven and the benedictions of the 
earth, the most elevated mission and the most 
astonishing destiny of this epoch! The bishop 
and the clergy of this town and diocese, Mon- 
seigneur, will hold no other language in presence 
of your Highness, nor other wishes for him at the 
foot of the altar. May those sentiments be 
pleasing to him. May those_wishes be accepted 
by the All-Powerful !” 

But even the Bishop of Frejus has been a mode- 
rate in blasphemy, compared with the inhabi- 
tauts of the Herault, whose servile adulations 
take the form of a parody on the Lord's 
prayer :— 

‘Our Prince,” said those idolaters, ‘ vou who 
are in the power by right of birth, and by the 
acclamation of the people—your naine is every- 
where glorified ; may your reign come, and be 
perpetuated by the immediate acceptance of the 
Imperial Crown of the Great Napoleon; may 
your firm and wise will be done in France and 
abroad. Give us this day out daily bread by 
reducing progressively the Customs’ duty, so as to 
permit the entry of articles which are necessary 
to us, as also the exportation of what is suner- 
fluous. Pardon us our 6ffences when you shall be 
certain of our repentance and that we become 
better. Do not permit us to yield to the tempta- 
tion of cupidity and place-hunting, but deliver us 
from eyil—that is to say, from secret societies, 
from vicious teaching, from the excesses of the 
press, from elections of every kind; continue to 
make it more and more a matter of honour, the 
practice of morality and religion, respect for 
authority, agriculture, and industry, the love of 
order and of labour. Amen.” 

The Emperor, however, is the chief burden of 
all the degradation of the enslaved French nation. 
Whether at Toulon, Marseilles, ‘Tculouse, Ber- 
deaux, Rochefort, Rochelle, or elsewhere, the 
Prince in his speeches, the bishops and munici- 
palities in their replies, never forget to associate 
the traditions of the empire and of Napoleon the 
First, with the Presidential and the forthcoming 
ompire, 


Napoleon the First has been revived in Divus | 
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Napoleon the Third; the Second, poor youth, hav- 
ing died prematurely, had no other honour than 
being entombed in the vault of the church of the 
Capuchins, at Vienna, among the corses of the 
stupid family of the Hapsburgs. 

At the ancient, and at one time the most loyal, 
city (Toulouse) of the Capets and Bourbons, the 
municipality came forth and said— 

‘ Monseigneur,—The government of the world 
by Providence is the most perfect. France and 
urope* style you the elect of God for the accom- 
plishment of His designs. It belongs to no con- 
stitution whatsoever to assign a term to the divine 
mission with which you are invested, | Inspire 
yourself with this thought to restore to the country 
those glorious institutions which preserve the 
stability of power and the destinies of nations,” 
Sir Robert Filmer and Dr. Sacheverel could not 
go farther in advocating passive obedience and 
non-resistance. 

Louis Napoleon is an adept in tlhe art of flatter- 
ing the immeasurable vanity of the French. Du- 
ring his visit at Toulon he published the following 
decree, extending the fortifications of that port :— 

‘* Louis Napoleon, President of the French Re- 
public, wishing to give to the town of Toulon that 
development which the importance of its popula- 
tion, and the rank which that great military port 
occupies among our glories and our national wealth, 
have so long demanded, on the report of the 
minister Secretary of State, decrees,—The fortified 
circuit of the town of Toulon shall be immediately 
extended.” 

Upon which the ministerial journal, the Days, 
makes the following observations :— 

* By this decision, so long and so impatiently 
expected, and which the political timidity of the 
former Government had constantly adjourned, con- 
trary to the true interests of military defence, the 
Prince has responded not only to the wishes of the 
entire population of ‘Toulon, but he, moreover, 
executed a great act, commanded by state policy. 
The preponderance of the French navy in the 
Mediterranean is henceforward assured. ‘Thus are 
realised the prophetic words of the Emperor, who 
regarded this inland sea as a French Jake. It is 
sufficient to cast one’s eyes on the map to see that 
there is but one great military port in the Medi- 
terranean, and that port (meaning the whole sea) 
belongs to France. Toulon on the one side, Al- 
giers on the other. What powerful elements of 
natioual grandeur in the resources of this double 
seaboard, united by our steam navy! This exten- 
sion was the subject of endless discussion for 
many years. ‘The visit of the Prince, the exami- 
nation of the localities, the energetic and deter- 
mined*sentiment which impels him to do every- 
thing conducive to the prosperity and grandeur cf 
the country, must produce an immediate solution. 
It has done so. ‘Thus are united in the sympathies 
of the people of Toulon the recolleetions of the 
youthful eat of the Emperor, which revealed 





* Europe indeed! The French, the Pope, and the Romish 
priests, aro the oply persons so mean, so impious, or eo false 
es to pcdrces him in this blasphemous style. 
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itself to the world under the walls of that town, 
and the proofs of the iutelligent patriotism of the 
prince, who so appropriately “added to the glorious 
inheritance bequeathed to him by the Emperor.” 

That the Mediterranean “is a French lake ” (!) 
was one of the many vanities of Napoleon the Ist: 
that Mediterranean from off which the English 
swept the fleets of France—that Toulon which was 
forced and taken by the British forces! The 
French will vaunt, but they vaunt in vain for the 
right of supreme dominion over the whole Medi- 
terranean. Why, the shores of Spain extend more 
than double the length of France along that sea ; 
while the possession of Algiers, instead of proving 
a source of strength, may be regarded as a cause 
of much weakness—as a perpetual and ruinous 
drain on the French treasury, and serving uo use- 
ful purpose, unless it be that of a safety- valve to 
the Governmeut for the riddance of the worst of 
French citizens. Even Austria presents a greater 
extent of coast along a branch of the Mediterra- 
nean than the whole of the shores of France, 
while the latter has in reality only two good sea- 
ports on that sea, with the exception of those in 
the island of Corsica. 

If length of coast were to determine supremacy 
upon the Mediterranean, Naples has four times as 
good a claim as that which France can pretend to, 
while Turkey has at least ten times as great a 
right to the same assumption. 

Omitting the countless harbours of Greece and 
the Greek islands, and the continental and insular 
ports of Sardinia, if we compare the relative 
strength and importance of the ports of Toulouse, 
Marseilles, and Algiers, with Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Corfu, we believe that Ingland might set up 
as formidable pretensions as france to supremacy 
in the Mediterranean; but the simple fact is that 
each country whose possessions border on that 
magnificent midland ocean, has merely a just right 
to its own shores, 
any other nation. ‘The pretensions of France are 
therefore merely bombastic, vain, and ridiculous. 
But we must follow Divus III. 

At the town of Sévres, the mayor issued the 
following address to the citizens :— 

‘‘ Inhabitants,—Paris, the heart of France, ac- 
claimed on the 10th of May, for its Emperor, him 
whose divine mission is every day revealed in such 
a striking and dazzling manner. Atthis moment 
it is the whole of France electrified which salutes 


her saviour, the elect of God, by this new title, | 


which clothes him with sovereign power. ‘ God 
wills it,’ is repeated with one voice: Vow populi 
Dei. It is the marriage of France with the 
envoy of God, which is contracted in the face of 
the universe, under the auspices of all the consti- 
tuted bodies, and of all the people. That union 
ts sanctified by all the ministers of religion, and 
by all the princes of the Church. 
dresses, these petitions, and these speeches which | 
are at this moment being exchanged between the 
chief of the state of France, are the documents | 
connected with that holy union; everyone wishes 


ror 


cand sign this document ; 
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marriage-deed at which he is present. Inhabi- 
tants of Sevres, as the interpreter of your senti- 
ments, I have prepared the deed which makes 
you take part in this great national movement. 
Two books are opened at the Mairie to receive 
your signatures; one of them will be offered in 
your presence to him, whom I from this day de- 
signate under the title of Emperor. Let us hope 
that he will deign to accede to the supplications 
which I shall address to him in your name, to return 
to the Palace of St. Cloud through our territory, by 
the gate of honour which we possess. The other 
book which I shall present for the signature of 
the prince, will remain in your archives as a happy 
souvenir of this memorable.epoch. Let all the 
population without distinction come, therefore, 
it sets forth that which 
is in your heart and in your will.” 
This infamous document is as follows :— 
‘Proclamation of the Empire. ‘The town of 





and none whatever to those of: 





Sevres, obeying its sentiments of affection and 


of gratitude for Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, 
ithe envoy of God and the elect of France, her 
“saviour and her glory, proclaims him Emperor of 
| the Irench, 
‘and confers on him and on his descendants here- 


under the name of Napoleon IIL., 


ditary rights. 

‘Done at Sévres on the 7th October, im the year 
of grace and resurrection, 1852.” 

At Bordeaux, he witnessed what, to us was of 
much greater interest, the launching of the largest 
merchant-ship ever constructed in Erance, which, 
according to French measurement, will carry 1,800 
tons, or about 1,250 Inglish register tons, ‘accord- 
ing to the new measurement. ‘The builder ad- 
dressed him in the usual French style :— 

‘‘Monseigneur,—We are happy and proud to 
perceive that you have deigned to honour with 
your presence at Bordeaux a fete of maritime 
industry. Every step that you take in France, 
Monseigneur, covers the imprint of the step of 
the Emperor, as forty years ago he also honoured 
with his presence these building-yards. Permit 
us to again raise the glorious cry of our predeces- 
sors, Vive Napoleon! Vive UE mpereur !” 

The young daughters of the carpenters who 
built the ship then came forward, and one of their 
number, in a prepared speech, addressed the 
Prince, as follows :— 

** Monseigneur,—Our fathers by their rude toil 
have contributed to build a fine vessel, which is 
avout to bear your name. They send to offer you 
these flowers as a sign of their joy and devoted- 
ness. May your biilliant star, Monseigneur, 
which is that of France herself, long guide and 
protect on the sea our Louis Napoleon.” 

Napoleon then decorated the master shipwright 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honour, and the 
ship was then launched with the benediction of 


‘These ad- | the Archbishop. 


But the crowning act of the journey was the 


| declaration of Louis Napoleon at Bordeaux, which, 


in effect, meant his acceptation of the Empire, 


and that the Limpire under him should signify 
to sign them, as at the church he w ould sign the | peace. 
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But can Europe place any confidence or faith in | 
the word of a perjurer? Can Europe trust in| 
any member of a family, the chiefs of whom have | 
perpetrated the greatest crimes, broken the most 
solemn treaties, and whose private lives scan- 
dalised virtue and decency? Can Europe place | 


' 


any confidence m the man who on the 20th De- | 


cember, 1848, swore to maintain the Constitution | 
under which he was elected:—who with the! 
words “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” in- 


scribed before him on the ‘Tribune where he stood, | 
swore in the presence of God, and the French | 
people, ot paar ast by the French National As- | 
sembly, to maintain fidelity to the Republic, and | 
to fulfil all the duties imposed upon him by the’ 
Constitution ?—who on the same occasion read a 
speech in which he said, “I will, like you, 
citizens representatives, establish society on its 
true and solid basis, maintain our democratic in- 
stitutions, and endeavour to alleviate by all proper 
means the sufferings of this generous and intelli-| 
gent people, who have just given me so splendid a) 
testimony of their confidence.” 

The Constitution to which he swore declared, 
that the persons of the representatives were invio- 
lable; that they could not be arrested—even in 
criminal matters—except in cases of flagrant 
delict ; nor be pursued except with the permission 
of the Assembly ; and that any measure by which 
the President of the Republic dissolved the 
National Assembly, prorogued or obstructed the 
exercise of its functions, constituted the crime of 
high treason—and by which fact alone the Presi- | 
dent became deprived of all his functions, and 
the citizens prohibited from obeying his com- 
mands ; that the executive power would relapse at 
once and in full right to the National Assembly, 
and the Judges of the High Court should imme- | 
diately, on pain of forfeiture, convoke juries in 
order to proceed in judgment against the Presi- 
dent and his accomplices. 

But in violation of his oath, the President, on | 
the 2nd December, 1851, decreed that the National 
Assembly was dissolved; that universal suffrage 
was re-established; the Jaw of the 3lst May 
abrogated; Paris and the whole of the first 
military division in a state of siege; and that 
the Council of State was dissolved: upon which | 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte assumed a supreme. 
and despotic power in France. His usurpation | 
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‘or Germany, 
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was sanctified by the Pope, and consecrated in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame by the Archbishop of 
Paris and the Romish priesthood. The freedom 
of the press was destroyed, and the servile nation 
voluntarily yielded up to him all its liberties. 
Victor Hugo, in his recent work, has ably and 
truly described the sense in which the priesthood 
and the majority of the people of France interpret 
the acts of the President. ‘They say, ** The crime 
of M. Bonaparte is not a crime, but a necessity. 
The guet-apens (assassinations) were not guet- 
apens (assassinations), they were necessiues in 
the defence of order. The robberies of M. Bona- 
parte were not robberies, they were measures of 
state. ‘The murders of M. Bonaparte were not 
murders, they were acts of public safety. ‘Ihe 


accomplic es ot M. Bonaparte were not m: uefactors, 


they were magistrates, senators, and councillors of 
state. The w Avamenia 's of M. Bonaparte were not 


‘soldiers of law and right, they were demagogues 


and spoliators.” 

But although we can have no confidence in the 
word or in the oath of a man who has cajoled the 
French nation, and who owes his triumph to his 
own daring plots, disregard of oaths, treason, and 
even to his ability and sagacity, to the ignorance 
and vanity of the French people, to the wickedness 
and the Jesuitical hypocrisy of the Romish priest- 
hood, yet it may be well to consider what policy 
his mere personal interest and safety may cause 
him to adopt and persevere in maintaining, No 


doubt that policy would be to make France an 


IUMPIRE OF PEACE. 

The consequences of invading Italy, Belgium, 
would be to cause a coalition of all 
Europe against France, which would inevitably 
lead to the expulsion of the Bonaparte family, aud 
the restoration of the Bourbons. A war with 


'England would soon, without it being necessary 


to land any troops on the Continent, be followed 


by our sweeping the whole naval and mercantile 


shipping of l'rance from off the ocean, the block- 
ading of all French ports, and the preventing 
France from receiving the raw materials of other 
countries, so essential to her manufactures; and, 
in a short time, to the ruin of the whole trade 
and industry of that nation. 

A policy of peace, moderation, and justice there- 
fore can alone sustain the Government and power 
‘of a Frencn Empire, 


ARISTOCRACY, DEMOCRACY, AND DEMAGOGISM, 


Tuere are only 384 noblemen who are here- 
ditary peers of the realm and peers of recent 
creation with seats in the House ct Lords. These, 
with the 16 Scottish and 28 Irish representative | 
peers, make 428 in all, who are legally and constitu- | 
tionally the aristocracy. ‘The Bishops who have | 
seats in the House of Peers sre during life, but 

not hereditarily, the aristocracy of the Chureh 


in the Legislature. All other subjects of her 
_ Majesty are commoners by law—even the peers of 
Ireland not representative in the House of Lords, 
are eligible for being elected members of the House 
of Commons. Scotch rs are altogether ex- 
cluded from the House, which h by @ fiction, and not 
in fact, is said to represent all the commonalty— 
that is, representing the people or democracy of 
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the realm. The clergy of the Established Church 
of England and Scotland, as well as all Romish 
ecclesiastics, are excluded from the House of 
Commons; but all Dissenting preachers are ad- 
iuissible, if they possess the necessary property 
qualification. This privilege has arisen from the 
Nonconformists being considered unworthy of the 
dignity of a clerk, or clergyman. Persons hold- 
ing certain offices are also excluded from Parlia- 
ment, although neither peers of Scotland nor 
otherwise disqualified. 

The aristocracy of the realm -constitute, in- 
cluding their heirs apparent and presumptive, not 
more than 1000 in numberof the whole 28,000,000 
of the United Kingdom. All the remaining 
”7,900,000 are legally and constitutionally Demo- 
cracy (Squoxparca). This truth may be very shock- 

ing to many ears; but it is @ fact in the consti- 
tution and in law. ‘There are, also, it is true, va- 
rious classes or ranks in the democracy. ‘Lhe 
haronetage isa created hereditary class with certain 
rink and precedence. ‘The landed untitled class 
is auother, either accidentally so by birth or by 
purchase with the money accumulated in trade, 
mnanufactures, or professions. But constitutionally 
il! classes of her Majesty’s subjects, except the 
peers of the realin and those of Scotland and 
Ireland, belong to the one general class of the 
people. Yet we hear the democracy denounced as 
valle and destructives. 

But the British democracy differs from nearly 
that of all continental Europe. Its members are 
cligible to the highest offices. It has proved not 
dangerous to the Crown, nor to the aristocracy. 
It has always been astonishingly obedient to the 
laws, however bad and oppressive many of those 
‘aws have been and still are. Yet the present 
oad of her Majesty’ s Government, on coming into 
“Mh ‘e, declared in his place in the House of Peers, 


} 1? } IS? ) 
that it would be his policy to Oppose and ste p that | 


dangerous current of democracy which was endan- 
yering our institutions! Never was there a more 
rash and fallacious sentiment or declaration uttered, 
not even by the impetuous and indisereet Jord | 
himself. Hap py bas it been for this country that | 
we have democratic elements in our constitution 
aud laws. Happy that we have a progressive de- 
moeracy which fully appreciates our constitution 
and implicitly obeys our laws. If France and the 
«ther states of Europe had such a democracy as 
the British, they would have no bloody revolutions, | 
no street massacres, no coups detat; they would 
liave safe and orderly liberty, free dom of speech, 
und a free press. 

But the rashness of the present head of her 
Majesty's Government has not passed unnoticed | 
ly the late Premier and one of his colleagues. It. 
vas a fertile subject for both to manufacture 

olitical capital. Earnestly do we wish that Lord | 
‘ohn Rassell would be as sineere and explicit, if 
ever again in office, as he was bold and clear a | 
short time ago at Surling, and especially at Perth. | 
His lordship was eulogised as the greatest states- 
nan “the world e’er saw,” by. the Provost, 
who presided at the Perth dinner; and Lord 
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Pamnure, in adverting to the commencement of 
his political life, remarked, “ Already had my 
noble friend, whom I am proud to gee in the city 
of Perth this day (great cheering), opened in the 
House of Commons, to a wonder-stricken senate, the 
almost incredible details of that great measure (the 
Reform Bill). 1 did not then take part in the agita- 
tion—the rightful agitation which brought about 
the consummation of the Reform Bill; aud there 
is not a man in this room who I believe will say 
that he was not then politically born. (Hear, hear.) 
[was so myself; and I never shall forget the deep 
interest with which I placed myself on the register 
for the first time, and openly announced myself a 
member of that party, that great Whig party, to 
whom we owe the benefits of the Reform Bill.” 

This is only partially true. The people had no 
small share in extorting the Reform Bill; the 
Whigs, as a party, cared only for themselves ; and, 
caring only for themselves, found it prudent, as a 
mere aristocratical confederation, to yield to the 
overwhelming opinion of the British democracy. 
With respect to the constituency of Perth, Lord 
| Panmure said :— 

‘*No man ever represented a purer constituency 
in this world, nor a more enlightened one than L 
‘have had the honour to do; and no man vill 
lev ‘er represent one more fitted to select a member 
‘to represent them in Parliament.” (Cheers. ) The 
celebrated Lord Chesterfield could not be moro 
complimentary to the electors and the elected of 
Perth. 

With unpardonable forgetfulness and a want of 
magnanimity with respect to the memory of the 
late Sir Robert Peel and the great F'ree-trade 
measures which he earried, Lord Panmure 
proce ‘eded :— 

‘But, gentlemen, I pass over the period from 
1834 to 1846 by merely stating that although the 
Liberal party were compelled by an adverse majority 
'to give place to their Conservative successors, they 
chad the satisfaction of seeing the principles which 
‘they hed promulgated, and on which they had acted, 
grow stronger and stronger, and they had forced 
‘themselves on their successors and gave life to 
their policy which before was somewhat dead.” 

‘Lhe fact is, that both in 1841 and in 1852 the 
iw fhigs, not the Liberal party, as stated by Lord 
Pamnure, were driven from power, because their 
family- compact Government had lost the confidence 
of the nation. Jn reference to the present m1- 
inistry, Lord Panmure said :— 

“No taunts bave been powerful enough to ex- 











‘tort, no questions have been skilfully enough 


‘devised, to inform us as to the policy on which 
Government is to be conducted. (Laughter.) 
Judge them from the past, they are of one colour; 
judge them from the present, lo! they change ; 
judge them in the future, lo! they are blank. 
(Great laughter. ) But, gentlemen, leaving them 
‘in that state, in which as a public man | should 
i be sorry to find myself, I may say, as an indivi- 


| dual, that there is one e system of tactics which the 
| Liberal party will, I trust, pursue, and that 1 


union among themselves.” 
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The recommendation is a good one; but we fear 
that so desirable a union will be prevented by the 
mistrust with which the really Liberal and inde- 
pendeut members of the House of Commons and 
the country regard the members of the late 
Government. 

As a climax of self-satisfaction with the late 
Whig party, Lord Panmure observed :— 

“Tt is but fair to Jook back on the general 
tenor of the man’s life; and of this I am sure, 
that if the career of that party of which my noble 
friend is the great leader (?) be looked at from first 
to Jast for years past, before he or any other per- 
son present was born, we shall find that the great 
liberties of this country were due to that party 
which he xow Lvaps;(?) and that they were con- 
tended for in the worst of times, when even the 
people themselves, for whose liberties they strug- 
gled, were cold or indifferent, or were taught to 
run them down.” (Cheers.) 

There is much truth, and vet a want of much of 
the whole truth, in this assertion, since it really 


goes to deny that the people had ever done any- | 


thing for themselves; while the indisputable fret 

is, that the people of London, Middlesex, York- 
shire, and especially the inhabitants of Birming- 
ham, Manchester, and other great towns, were the 
real causes of parliamentary reform. Scotland, un- 
fortunately, was so much (before 1832) at the dis- 
posal of whoever were the Ministers of the Crown, 
and such were the corruptions of the Scottish | 
Courts of Law, and of the Scottish Government, | 
that all manifestations in the cause of Reform were 
met with prosecutions ; the cases of Muir, Pal- 
mer, and other Scottish martyrs, being notorious 
proof of the manner in which that aucient king- 
dom called Scotland was managed as one great 
rotten ministerial and judicial borough. 

We are far from denying that the country owes 
much to the Whigs at one period of its history ; 
nor ought we to forget the successful eiforts of 
Lord John Russell in earrying the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, nor kis ability in con- 
ducting through Parliament various useful mea- 
sures, 

Lord John Russell, in returning thanks at Perth, 
after alluding to the honour of his being admitted 
as a burgess, and of his having received the free. 
dom in a box of oak made from a part of the dwel- 


ling of the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” proceeded to | 


contrast the state of this country with that of 


advantages enjoyed by the British people to a sobe1 
and steady progress in the maintenance of their 
civil and religious liberties. ‘It seems to me, 
said the noble Jord, ‘that those who are at pre- 


somewhat embarrassed as to the measures which 
they now keep in profound secresy, have rather 
endeavoured to divert public attention from what 

ay be their short-comings or dubieties on these | 1 
ejects, hy endeavouring to create a panic, that, 

> are at present subject to a fearful approach of | 
a wild unbridled democracy. (Laughter and | 
cheers.) T hold myself that ‘that alarm is totally 
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‘groundless. (Hear, hear.) Perhaps, however, my 
authority will not be considered great on that sub- 
ject, because part of the alarm was that I had 
abandoned my opinions—that [ had adopted some 
other opinions. No one said exactly what they 
were, but they were sup posed to be very alarming 
aud highly democratical. (Laughter.) That I 
had begun to introduce measures which might 
have the effect at some future time of shaking the 
stability of this constitution, which | venerate as 
much as any man in this United Kingdom.” 
(Loud cheers.) 

Notwithstanding those apprehensions respecting 
the future conduct of the noble Jord, we believe 
they had not been publicly heard of until divulged, 
on this occasion, by the noble lord himse as But 
the following remarks of his lords ship were both 
judicious and true :——- 

* But, gentlemen, let us look to what is this 
alarm which it is attempted to create at the 
present time. Does it mean that the people of 
‘this country—who are, ia other words the demo- 
veracy of this country—are seeking to add to their 
own power at the expense of the Crown or of the 
House of Lords ? Does anyoue mean to say 
really and soberly that the people of this country 
are endeavouring to diminish anything of the prero- 
vatives of the Crown? I do not think that any- 
body will stand up and say that that was his 
| opinion, because the notorious fact is, that at no 
time in the history of this country have its people 
‘been more attached to the monare hy or more 
loyal and affectionate to their Sovereign. (Great 
applause.) Well, then, does it mean that they are 
attempting to take away the lawful privileges which 
I the House of Lords holds, and to deprive it of its 
part in the constitution of this country? Now I 
think I m: iy appeal to my noble frie uid who lately 
entered the House of Lords whether he has ever 
heard of such an attempt, where it has been made, 
and what impediment there has been to the lawful 
exercise of any power, or any privilege, which by 
the constitution of this country the House of 
Lords possesses. Well, then, if that las been so, 
that is not the change that is made. It does not 
mean that the democracy of this couutry—and, be 
it observed, democracy has as fair a clain to the 
enjoyment of its rights as monarchy or nobility— 





it does not mean that the democracy of this coun- 


try is ina state of discontent and disatfection, and 
is endeavouring to push down this constitution, 


continental Europe, and justly attributed the |and to deprive the other branches of that conosti- 


-'tution of any power which lawfully belongs to 


them. ‘That cannot be: that, I think we must 
immediately say, cannot for a moment be main- 
tained. But it may mean something else—some- 





sent having the conduct of public affairs, being | thing which it behoves us all to watch; that the 


‘democracy of this country, meaning by that term the 


people of this country, by increase of power, by in- 
crease of intelligence, by increase of wealth, has 
increased in that weight which they must not only 
have in this country, but in all other countries of 
the world—have gained an increase in that 
weight which is due to a people highly indus- 


 trious, and earning a competence by their 
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labour, physical and intellectual ; employing their | but democracy, properly understood, is the most 


minds in the acquirement of knowledge, and in 
the forming and fostering of that public opinion 
which is so much the guide and government of 
this country.” 

Would that his lordship may sufficiently appre- 
ciate those just endeavours to form a party who 
may have confidence in him after the meeting of 
Parliament, and that he would also retain in his 
recoliection the words in which he followed up the 
preceding remarks :— 

“But, gentlemen, if the attempts to which I 
have Jately alluded are attempts which, though 
they have existed, ought to be discouraged and 
resisted—this fair growth of the power of demo- 
cracy, this growth of intelligence, this growth of 
wealth, this forming of opinions more enlightened, 
and more calculated to carry on in an enlightened | t 
manner the government of the world—this 1s an 
increased power which ought not to be crushed, 
but onght to be encournged and maintained.” 
(Great cheering.) 

His lordship’s 
revolution in France i18 1x, 
and what would have been the condition of this 
country, were Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Sheflicld, and other places without representatives, 
the old Corn-law still in foree, and the people of 


observations 
and its consequences, 


Ireland without civil rights on account of theit 
religious beliefs, were eminently just and explicit. 

We may cong) mores the px ‘ople of this country, 
if his lords ship, in the House of Commons, or in 
power, will display as much frankness and zeal as | 
a man of the people, as he did at the magnificent | 
feast to Lord Panmure, at the ancient city of | 
Perth. 

With the exception of two letters from Mr. 
ITume, and one or two po pul: iw manifestations by 
Sir James Graham in the city of his tirst love— 
Carlisle—less has taken place in England in 
respect to Lord Derby's threatened opposition to 
the progress of democracy, than in the northern 
division of the kingdom. 

At a meeting of the Parliamentary Ieform 
Association of Glasgow, Mr, MacGregor, after 
some remarks on the progress of civil and re- 
ligious Jiberty in) England and in Scotland, 
observed :-— 

“Vie have heard a great deal about that word 
democracy, and the dangerous tendency of demo- 
cracy in this couutry. J am not an enemy of the 
aristocracy as such, or any party who may be 
friendly and faithful to our true national interests. 
For my own part, I tell you most distinctly that 


respecting the) 
works: and [ put the question to mys self, What 








| 
| 
| 
| 





if the present Government bring forward a com- | 


prehensive measure of Parliamentary Reform, | 
although they call themselves Tories, I will sup- 
port them (hear, hear); if they do not [ will 
oppose them in every possible way in which I can 
—not as a demagogue, remember, but as a demo- 
erat. (Laugiter and cheers.) 

‘* There is a wide ditference between a democrat 
and a demagogue. A democrat is one of the 
people. Democracy is not well understood, be- 


cause it is confounded with the word demagogue ;|—that obedience of the people. 


| 





sound, most constitutional, and most healthy of 
all the denominations that, under Providence, pos- 
sibly dwells upon the earth. We borrow it from 
an old Greek word, “demos,” which means the 
people. I have always said I was a man of the 
people, that I was one of the “demos,” and, con- 
sequently, I ama democrat. Now, when I heae 
people speaking against democracy, I want to 
know what they that have opposed democrac y, and 
who spurn us, the people, have done; and I put 
the question to myself, What has democracy done? 

Now, I wish to explain that word to you, because 
a oreat deal of evil goes forth in reference to the 
word without explanation. Democracy means al! 
those engaged in industrious pursuits, whether in 


| science or Thou. in tilling the ground, in digging 


the ditches—whether as me rchants, manufacturer 3, 
or navigators—whether they are engaged in 
mechanical operations, or whether they are those 


ingenious men who have made the disceveries of 


those powers which God has given to the intellect 
and hand of man to exercise in great and good 


have they done? In the first place, the democrac y 
were the inventors of, and discovered everything 
connected with agriculture, manufactures, and 
navigation. Columbus discovered America, ‘and 


ir’ Vaseo de Gama discovered the new route round 
‘the world. 


Who have constructed our ships and 
canals? It was the democracy. But I come 
back to your own river Clyde. Who have deepened 
it and made it navigable up to the Broomielaw ? 

‘It was the democracy. Who opened up the 
-mineral riches between the Forth and Ciyde, 
to bring forth your coal and iron? It was the 
‘democracy; and I defy those who oppose you to 
say anything to the contrary. Who built the great 
steam: ships | that bridge the Atlantic? The demo- 
eracy. Who are constructing your iron ships on 
the banks of the Clyde? It is the democracy. 
Who were they that invented printing, the steam- 
engine, the power-loom, cut the canals through 
the kingdom, constructed your docks, railways, 
built your cities, and bronght your cotton, cloth, 
and iron manufactures to such perfection ? It was 
the democracy. Who have made your fashionable 
attires in cotton, and silk, and wool? It has been 
the demotracy. From what have we derived all 
the power of the nation, and enabled the Govern- 
ment to tax the people, and to exhibit the grandeur 
of princes and of kings? Was it not from the 
labour of the democracy? Yes, a democracy which 
has ever been obedient to the laws, and which has 
never resisted the payment of taxes imposed by 
| Parliament, however imperfectly re prese mnted in that 
Peskinusent. and however op a those taxes ; 
ademocracy which has maintained and not disturbed 


i 
the public peace, that has never been disloyal to 


the Crown, that ht as never invaded or disputed the 
privileges of the ; aristocracy. 

But true as the foregoing remarks are, there is 
a point beyond which no prime minister, no 
Governme nt, can dure to venture upon that loyalty 
No aristocracy 


hi 


ter 
Ca 
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can avert the flowing tide of democratic power, 
intelligence, and wealth. Let Lord Derby beware 

how he involves the safety of the state—nay, of the 
aristocracy and the State Church—by rash, foolish 
speeches against, and haughty fallacies aud pride 
towards the democracy. He must, like the great 
Duke of Wellington, yield up his own aristocratic 
and traditionary | prince ‘iple ‘'s to the combination of 
new and irrepressib le circumstances. Let him 
dare to resist that intelligent and powerful tide of 


THE IRISH 


THE principal éffect of the late appeal to the 
country 1s a decided verdict in favour of commer- 
cial freedom; and that, with a fair complement of 
bribery and corruption, forms the grand result, so_ 
far as England and Scotland are concerned, of the 
late general election. Not so, however, in Ireland. 
While the strife raged, and the issue remained én 
dubio, the interests involved did not seem to diiler | 
widely from those which agitated the other 
tions of the empire; while the same cries were 
used by the conte suding factions, with the excep- | 
tlon of the universal conjunction of * ‘Tenant | 
Right” with “ Free Trade,” and the howl for| 
" iteligious Liberty” set up by the partizans of | 
the Pope and the brigade. But the close of the! 
contest brought to light a new and an astounding | 
result, before whose superior consequence every | 
other interest sunk into secondary importance, aud 
on which both the parties in the late strife, for- 
getting everything else, at once bent their steady 
wud alarmed attention. They discovered that a 
common foe had been doing battle, with terrible 
elfect, upon both their ranks at the same time, 
aud that its vile influence had transfotined the 
contest into a gigantic farce. Both had resorted 
unscrupulously to coercion aud intimidation; but 
each now found, to their surprise, that ** two could | 
play at that game,” and that while, on the one} 
hand, it had secured for them au easy triumph, it | 


had, on the other, been the means of inflicting on | 
them an overwhelming defeat. 


SseC- 


While, in the | 
north, the territorial proprietor, brandishing the 
now rusted sword of feudal power over the heads 
of his unfortunate tenantry, and threatening them | 
with the full infliction of all the temporal pen: alties | 
which the law has permiited him to retain at his) 
disposal, in case they should dare to regard the) i 
epithet of * independent” in any other light than | 
as a mere term of empty courtesy, acquired an 
easy triumph over the few who presumed to givea, 
literal interpretation to the language of the con- 
stitution—in the south, coercion clashed against 
coercion, and independence took no part in the 
fray; the power of the landlord came in collision | 
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/in the name of universal “suffrage. 


existing in happiness and security, 
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democratic progress, let him dare insult the reli- 
gious sentiments of the nation and the good sense 
of the moderate clergy and members of the State 
Church by giving legality to Convocations, and he 
will either fall at once in making one or both 
attempts, or endanger a thousand times more than 
the democracy as well the order to which he 
belongs the institutions of the Established 


Churches of England, Lreland, and Scotland. 


aus 


ELECTIONS 


ing an outery against the system by whose agency 


ea ~ had alike achieved a partial triumph, and 
sustaimed a partial defeat. Wuile side uttered 
fierce denunciations a: gainst temps val, and the 


other against spiritual terrorism, ‘bot h united in 
pr oclaiming the boasted freedom of our represen- 
tative system to be, in Ireland at least, only a 
splendid illusion, and a = magnilicent mockery. 
Free Trade and Protection, Protestant ascendancy 
and ‘* Religious Liberty,” seemed to have lost all 
their late importance, and universal attention con- 
centrated itself upon this great and startling evil, 
and upon the best means to be adopted for its 
removal. Such is the most prominent and the 
most siguiticant result of the general election in 
[reland. 

Our present purpose is to glance rapidly at the 
subject in its different bearings, and to state brietly 
own views regarding the remedies 


our hnecessar y 
tu be adopted for the removal of the evil. We 
hate intimidation in itself, by whomsoever em- 


ployed, or with whatever object. But we have 
more than mere superticial reasons for entertain- 
ing a bitter hostility to all the shapes and forms 
of this diabolical system. We live under the 
noblest and freest political institutions on the face 
of the earth. Continental Europe lies prostrated 
by the strong sword of a military despotism, 
wielded, on one hand, by the arm of undisguised 
absolutism, and on the other, by an artful and un- 
scrupulous dictator, holding his usurped dominion 
The friends 
of freedom look upon Britain as the solitary pole- 
star of their hopes, for they can point there to a 
mighty empire, flourishing, under free iustitutions, 
to an extent aud with an influence far exceeding 
in luxuriance aud in glory anything that the his- 
tory of empires has yet revealed, and to royalty 
firmly sus- 
tained and impregnably guarded by a power to 
which the strength of armies is as nothing—the 
devoted loyalty of a free and generous people— 
while tyranny watches her with eager and hostile 
solicitude, anxious to desery a stain upon her fair 


With that of the prie st, and the sword of fe udal | escutcheon, and to proc laim it to the world as a 


tyrauny lost its magic potency when it enc prod 


ae the spiritual terrors fulminated from the 
Catholic altar. 





blot upon the eause of European liberty. In what 


other free institution would they more willingly 
Both parties then joined in rais-| discover a breach than in that of representativo 
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government, the chief corner-stone of our political | pet-like legislature! Such an opportunity must, 
system, and the most hated stumbling-block in| not be placed i in their way; the honour of our re. 
the path of despotism? Let but that grand prin-| presentative system must be promptly vindicated ; 
ciple be opened to hostile attack—let it be syste- |we must not sacrifice its credit to any considera. 
miutically falsified and rendered void as it has lately | tion, much less at such an unholy shrine as that of 
been throughout Ireland, and the vaunted free in- | faction. 
stitutions of Britain sink below the level of the But there is still another view to be taken ef 
worst of continental trrannies, and become a mere! this question. Ireland, formed by nature to be 
synonym for individual oppression and anarchy. | one of the strongest bulwarks and noblest provinces 
It behoves our legislature, then, to give a prompt) of the emp ire, has long been a retarding drag upon 
and careful attention to this matter. It is one, its energies. Everything that 1s eloomy in the 
which possesses an interest beyond the bounds of | British horizon, everything that is deformed in 
mere locality. It affects the integrity and the | British Government, ave long continued to 
honour of the constitution of which we are so have their origin there, as in a vile cess-pool, into 
justly proud, and to which we are so deeply in-| which crime and disaffection and poverty have 
debted, as well as the reputation of that liberty) collected all their unhallowed products. Thov- 
which every Briton holds so dear. It demands as! sands of our Irish fellow-subjects are annually 
active and vigorous measures as those with which | leaving our shores, bearing with them no affection 
we would meet intestine revolution or foreign war. | or good- will towards our Government, but burning 
If the fairest but the most unfortunate portion of | with deadly enmity to British institutions ani 
the United Kingdom is not, while in possession of British rule. It is ‘idle—nay, it is cruel, to attri- 
the forms and theory of freedom, to be practically | bute these hostile feelings, and the erime ‘and 
handed over to the an archy of cls shing factions, | misery and disaffection of the country, to any 
on the one hand to feudal, and on the other to| innate perversity, or to traits in the national cha 
priestly tyranny—if a system is not to be es-|racter. With late occurrences before our eyes, 
tablished by which, within the bounds of British} need we to seck in such transcendental sources 
jurisdiction, one hundred and five members can | the origin of these evils? Can we rationally ex- 
be returned to Parliament, nominally representing | pect a people to regard with loyalty and attachment 
the interests of the [rish people, but really those | that Government which, while it professes to 
of the landed aristocracy and of the Pope—if the | leave them free and independent in the exercise 
cause of European freedom is, in this nineteenth | | of their constitutional rights, permits those rights 
century, not to receive its most damaging blow at! to be trampled down and nullified by two hostile 
the hands of its friends—then it belioves all who | factions of aristocratic despots aud plotting chureh- 
would not see our domestic liberty undermined | men? How can they revere institutions whose 
and our foreign reputation blasted, actively to. iat are only visible to them through the tne. 
bestir themselves; and the Ministry and the age, dium of a landlord's ukase, or the bludgeons of a 
that would permit such a giant evil to enter and ruffian mob? Howcan they appreciate a franchise 
establish itself in the very capitol of our liberties wi hose possession only makes them greater slaves, 
without meeting it with energy on the threshold,! and hundreds of whom, during the ‘Tate contests, 
will incur a weighty responsibility and a deep dis-! were heard to curse the day in which they became 
"grace, and leave to some future time the awful | independent electors?’ How can we expect 
prospect of British glory departed, and to some! loyalty, aud morality, and peace to exist in a 
future Gibbon the task of immortalising their! country, in which, during the late elections, while 
shame in the “ History of the Decline and Fall” | thirty thousand of her Majesty’ 3 forces, in mil- 
of their country. tary and constabulary, were incessantly engaged 
It may be thought that we have painted in} in the preservation of order, mobs of lawless rat. 
colours too vivid. the importance of this subject, | flans, feaste d, and intoxicated, and abetted by 
aud the consequences of its neglect. Dut it is! magistrates holding the commission of the peate, 
vell that the public mind should see it in its most | or by ministers of the gospel holding a still higher 
alarming aspect, and be fully awakened to a sense! commission, traversed the streets of every town, 
of its momentous import. It is not by any soft! destroying the property, or rudely assailing the 
or tender touchings that the British T ‘irit is to be) persons, of her Majesty's subjects, and committing 
aroused. Besides, the present 1s an opportunity ‘outrages which, ii some instances, could vie, ‘in 
not to be lightly permitted to pass. The subject ‘guilt and brutality, with the eriminal records of: 
is now prominently before the public, and if the! any country or of any age? ‘The demand for 
attention that is directed to it be allowed to cool | ‘Justice to Ireland” is no vain or idle ery—it is 
down into apathy without producing any practical | more than a mere agitating clap-trap. 
result, a considerable time may elapse before it is] It avails nothing that we have extended the 
again brought foreibly forward. Our press, of all} suffrage, and encouraged a greater number to 
shades of polities, has nobly done its duty in fear-} assume the self-respect of enfranchised freemen in 
lessly denouncing the usurpation that now flourishes | a free country, if we, on the other hand, lead them 
so near our shores. How gladly would the agents | to believe that that suffrage is to them an empty 
of that usurpation welcome the opportunity of re-|iame, the only effect of which is to mark them 
torting the ridicule and reproach that have been| out as prominent objects for the exercise of 
heaped upon their mock representation and pup-! mob vielence, prestly denunciation, or landlord 
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THE LIRkisH 


Justice to Ireland demands that she 


tyranny. 
should vo longer be made the battle-ground of 
fighting factions, and that her people should vo 
longer be goaded on to disaffection by tantalising 
them with the shadow and the forms of liberty, 


and depriving them of its substance. If we are 
to have Ireland elevated from her present condi- 
tion into oue of prosperity » are to 
have her people rendered loyal and industrious— 
we must place them in the full and free enjoy- 
ment of their constitational rights; and to do so 
we must apply a remedy to the present state of 
things which, while it will root up the groundwork 
of intimidation and coercion, will maim their at- 
tempted exercise by the adoption of a system of 
voting which will render useless alike the threats 
of a bailiff and the bludgeons of a mob. 

The unconstitutional exercise of political power 
by Jandlords is an evil of long standing in Ireland, | 
especially i in the rural constitue sncies. The reason of 
its nowcoming prominently before the public is, that 
it has hitherto been permitted to exist unopposed, 
and has now, for the first time, been obliged to defend 
itself against the rising independence of the country. 
Up to a late date the county, and, in most in- 
stances, the borough representation, was entirely 
in their hands. A contest rarely happened except | 
when the landed aristocracy, who really formed the 





constituency, became divided among themselves ; | lar and indepe “ident prine iples. 


that occurred were, 
truly ludicrous. ‘The “ inde. 


and in such a case the scenes 
in some instances, 
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of the aggrandisement and advancement of his 
church. “Hence the more undisguised advocates 
of Popery and ultra-montanism openly and frankly 
declare that their allegiance to the Queen is only 
secondary to their allegiance to the Pope. In the 
south, therefore, we believe that the present state 
of the representation is in all respeets worse than 
when it was entirely under laudlord control. 
north we have said that the old system remained 
longer unbroken; indeed, opposition to it was not 
at all attempted until the late elections. This 
arose from the fact that the agitation of O'Connell, 
Which first broke up the close system in the southern 


| constituencies, and which was unanimously opposed 


by the Presbyterians of the north, Jed the latter to 
submit to the dictation of their landlords rather 
than divide the strength ef the anti-repeal party, 
especially as their opinions were the same regard- 
ing the prominent political topics of the day. ‘This 
cause for union, however, being removed, the un- 
wise opposition offered by thre landlord party to the 
equitable adjustment of the Tenant-Raght question 
led to the weakening, and, we have no doubt, to 
the ultimate subversion, of their overgrown political 
influence. Accordingly, they found their power 
universally attacked throughout the north, during 
the late elections, by ¢ andidates brought forward 
and supported by the people, and pledged to popu- 
In order to repel 
‘this attack, and to sustain the influence which the 
/ people had hitherto willingly conceded to them, 


pendent electors” mi; ght have been seen driven up | they soon discovered that the ordinary agencies 
as so mauy serfs to the support of the nomince of | permitted by the spirit of the coustitution would 


their landlord, without regard to his political sen- | 
timeuts or public character. The Roman Catholic 
Repealer aud the Liberal Protestant might have 
been seen plumpiug for the red-hot ‘Tory, and the 
most zealous supporters of all antiquated usages 


performing the same kind office for an ardent 


\cformer. But even such contests were of very 
rare cecurrence. It was seldom necessary to go to 
a poll in order to determine on, which side lay the 
Majority of votes. The result could in seneral be 
pretty accurately predetermined by the simple pro- 
cess of striking a balance between the entire num- 
ber of votes 
two opposite parties, each landlord being considered 
to have at his disposal as many votes as he had 
tenants possessed of the franchise. In the south 
this system was attacked and broken up a consider- 


; ro, 
able time before any resistance was attempted in 


the north. But the victory achieved in the former 
instance was one whose benefits are of a very 
doubtful character. 
a change of masters—they ouly transferred their 
allegiauce from their landlord to their priest. This, 
in any case, we would regard as a change for the 
worse. Political power, in the hands of an aristo- 
cracy, may, in the first instance, be directed to the 
promotion of the interests of a class, but the gene- 
ral well-being of the country will usually obtain a 
large share of its attention and support. But 
when temporal power or influence is obtained by 
achurchman, every other consideration vanishes 
before, or becomes absorbed in, the great object 


possessed” by the landlords of the | 


rr’ . { 
The electors only accomplished 








stitution,” 


ibe of no avail. They saw that the ‘ir only hape was 
in the employment of coercion, and they hesitated 
not, while inscribing upon their banners the old 
clap-trap Tory watch-words of ** Queen and Con- 
to outrage and trample ou that same 
Constitution, by restraining the free exercise of 
‘the constitutional rights, and coercing the con- 
science and principle s of their tenantry. The 
power which they at present possess is very 
strong, and one which renders coercion of pecu- 
liarly easy exercise. Of course it is of Ulster 
that we are at present speaking. It has long been 
usual there for the tenant to be, in the first in- 
stance, at mm ane ise of all agricultural improve- 
ments, and, case of his leaving the farm, to 
sell these, the the name of ‘Tenant-Right, to 
the highest bidder, or else to receive compensation 
from the landlord to whatever amount the market- 

able value of the land has been raised by such im- 
provements. This right, however, is founded only 
upon custom, and incapable of being enforced in 
a court of justice. By construction of law, the 
improvements become at once attached to the land, 
and are regarded, no matter by whomsoever made, 
as the unincumbered property of the landlord. 
The latter, therefore, has it in his power, at the 
expiration of a lease, or—in the case of a yearly 
tenancy, or a tenancy by sufferance or at will—at 
any time, to pocket the whole amount of the value 
of the improvements by raising the rent to the 
existing occupier, or by letting the land to another 
tenant at such advanced rent, and that without 
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686 THE IRISH 
giving any compensation to the improver. The 
power of arbitrary eviction, taken in connexion 


with the fact that at present the great mass of the 
tenants’ property in Ulster is sunk in such im 
provements, erects this into a most formidable, as 
well as a most inequitable and oppressive privilege, 
and places in the hands of the landlord an agent 


of coercion which he may exercise with the utmost | of any kind, 





secrecy and safety, and with the most complete | 


assurance of success. 
enmeut have not yet spread so universally through- 
out the country that, with the prospect of beggary 
and wholesale robbery “according to law” pl: aced 
before them on the one hand, and the sacrifice of 


politic al principle and of the rights of conscience | 
the Irish tenantry could be ex-) 


upon the other, 
pected to adopt the former of these alternatives, 
and to fling aside every worldly hope for the main- 
tenance of their constitutional rights. A very 
meagre hint from an agent or bailiff, without any 


open or avowed intimidation, would suflice to place | 


this ‘ ‘arqumentum ad pocketum” in its strongest | 


Independence e and enlight- | : 








and most glaring light before the mind of an un- | 


fortunate tenant. 


himself exe mpted from though it be at 


rob be; vy, 


The latter is too glad to have | 


such a terrible cost, to dispute for a moment the | 


demanded price 
of his property, a duty binding upon every Govern- 
ment, and one performe “by the worst despotis ms 
in Europe—he feels himself obliged to join the 
procession of his fellow-serfs, led on by a landlord 
or agent, and followed in the rear by a strong corps 
of bailiffs, and submits to be driven np to record | 
in the polling-booth a vote against which all his | 
nobler feelings rebel, and which his conscience 
tells him is a flagrant falsehood. 

feature in the case. The screw 
applied, but so secretly and 
scarcely perceivable, and to attract no general at- 
tention. 
priety of concealment, for the poor tenant Is not 
so far degraded but that he would wish to cover 
his shame. But the landlord possesses yet another 
hold upon the tenantry, as strong as that to which 
we have referred. It has long been the custom in 
Ireland to allow what is called “a running half- 





year’s rent,” the rent becoming due in May 
not being demanded until after the following 
November, and so forth. This custom exists 


universally, and applies as well to the poorest as | 


But the landlord 


to the most prosperous tenant. 
due, 


may require payment whenever it becomes 


and this, where the tenant, relying upon the usual | 


r- | purpose.” 


practice, has all his arrangements made with refe 
ence to it, would work a serious amount of injury 
and oppression, even upon the most thriving, and 
much more upon the poor and struggling farmer, 
to which latter class the vast majority of the 
tenantry belong. It is plain that an enormous 
amount of power is thus placed in the hands of the 
landlord, which he may secret/y exercise for any 
purpose. In fact, taking this circumstance in 
connexion with the foregoing one, the Irish pro- 
prietors possess a power over the temporal pros- 
pects and property of the people extremely dan 


Both parties are agreed as to the pro- | 
‘forms a good exemplitication of one out of the 


and for this—for the protection | 


| but with 
This is the worst | 
is undoubtedly | their unprincipled votes in the polling-booth, had 


so quietly as te be | 


thousands of cases to which we refer. An 











i'w whom do you purpose to vote % 
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gerous to individual independence, and one which,: 
if left to its unrestrained exercise, is sufficiently 
strong to frustrate and destroy the most liberal 
and splendid system of political liberty. 

Is is vain to deny that these agencies have been 
brought into requisition. While again emphati- 
cally abjuring the slightest sympathy with cvercion 
we feel constrained to say that the 
supporters of priestly interference have exhibited 
a much more commendable spirit of fair play in 
the discussion than have their opponents. The 
former, while strongly attacking landlord influ- 
ence, have not exhibited any disposition to aony 
that influence has been exercised by the pries 
but, on the contrary, attempt an ilies hie. 
what sincerity, we cannot say—on the grounds of 
expediency in the present condition “of. affairs. 
The landlord advocates, on the other hand, hold 
forth to public reprobation the influence of the 
priests, as if that were the sole impediment to 
freedom of election, and deny that a similar charge 
is applicable to their clicuts. Nothing can be 
more absurd than to attempt such an imposition 
in the face of the facts developed in every polling- 
booth in Ireland during the late elections. It is 
indisputable, that, in most of the northern ager S, 
the overwhelming majority of the electors enithu- 
siastically pledged themselves to the popular can 
didates in the course of their canvass; that many 
of them were afterwards compelled to violate their 
solemn p ledges on a visit or summons from a 
landlord, agent, or buliff; and that these, while 
they came, under the usual escort, not with the 
free aud manly courage of “independent” men. 
faces covered with shame, and brows 
bearing on them the stamp of servilit y, to record 


contributed with the whole heart, and many of 
them liberally with the hand, to the success of the 
popular cause. The following authentic anecdote 
oe) 

Ame- 
rican gentleman, lately on a tour through Ireland, 
was standing on the railway- -platform at New- 
tonards during the Down Election, while a large 
number of electors arrived by one of the trains for 
the purpose of recording their votes. One of 
these, . an intelligent and respectable-looking 
country farmer, the American accosted, when the 
following conversation ensued :— 

‘‘T presume, sir, you have come down to vote at 
the election ?” 

‘Yes, sir, we have been brought down for that 
asking for 


“And may I take the liberty of 


“°? 


was the humiliating reply, ‘ we are 
would 


“Oh, cir,” 
compelled to vote for Hill and Ker, but we 
all much rather vote for Crawford.” 

“ And how is that ?” again asked the astonished 
republican. 

“We are allowed here, sir,” replied the “ inde- 
pendent elector, * “what is called ‘a running 
half-year’s rent, and if we would not vote with 
our landlord, we would be immediately called upon 
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for the May rent, which none of us 
until after the gathering in of our crops.’ 

This, as we have said, is only one out of thou- 
sands of similar cases, but it att ved a good ex- 
ample of the working of the syster The fol- 
Jowing corresponds nce, publish d some ion » since 
in one of the Dublin papers, while it illustrates 


could pay 


the same point, is also curious as a specimen of 


Jandlord views upon freedom of election in 
Ireland. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY EXPRESS. 
* Belcamp, St. Doulough’s, Raheny, Aug. 17, 1852. 
“Sirn,—Perhaps you may make use of the inclosed 
correspondence to suit the purposes of the day. John 
Murphy is a tenant on the lands of Skehorn, County of 
Monaghan. I asked him for his vote. He voted against 
me. 1 directed the sub-agent, Mr. Johnson, to enforce all 
rent justly due and payable, without pressure or hardship. 
He wrote the letter No. 1; this morning I received from 
Murphy the letter No. 2; I wrote my reply, No. 3. You 
may make what editorial use of the subject and letters 
you please, If the landlords of the country (%. ¢., the 
Conservative) would all do likewise, the Priests would soon 
be considered by their own flocks as the political vampires 
they unquestionably are. 
“VIenny pe Burcu.” 
(No. 1.) 
© Snowehill, Monaghan, 5th Aug., 1852. 
‘“Sir,—I have this day received instructions from Mr. 
de Burgh to call on you fer al] rent and arrears of rent to 
be paid on your holdings up to May, 1852, otherwise to 
take the necessary procecdings for the recovery of it— 
Your obedient, ** JOHN JOHNSON. 
“Mr. John Murphy. 
“P.$.—This must be setiled next week. 
(No. 2.) 
“ Skeyhorn, August 10, 182. 
“Mr. DE BurGu.—Sir,—Inclosed I send you a note 
I got from Mr. Johnson, which will, I hope, bear my ex 
se for troubling you. I hope, Sir, you will not persevere 
at this unusual season to press for rent, What I would be 
able to accomplish in two monfhs, without doing ine any 
injury, would be a heavy loss to press for now, as I have 
grass taken for two of my cows. I would consequently 
lose their benefit for the three best months, as butter is 3d 
per lb. better now than in summer. I will be able to pay 
in October all demands. I fondly hope, respected Sir, you 
will be so kind and indulgent as to grant the time I have 
requested, and I will pray for your welfare. I have to 
remark I have all rent paid up to May, 1851.—I am, your 
respectful servant, *JoHN Munpny. 
“Sir,—If you favour me with a reply, direct ‘in care 
of Mr. John Leghorn, Clones,’” 
(No. 3.) 
© St~Doulough's, Raheny, August 10th, 1852. 
“Sir,—Yours of the 1Uth was forwarded here. Mr. 
Johnson has acted strictly according to his instructions. 
You refused your landlord the compliment of your vote. 
Be itso. Let there be no compliments between us. Vote 
as you please; but pay up your rents to the day they are 
usually payable, or I shall make you, No doubt but your 
political supporters will grant you the favour that I refuse, 
tnd enable you to pay your year’s rent due on the Ist of | 
May, 1452.—Your obedient servant, 


‘ 


“Jodo 


* Henny DE Burcu. | 
“Mr. John Murphy, Scarva, Clones.” 


Such are the objects for which, according to the | 
Construction of an Irish landlord, the franchise 
has been bestowed upon the Irish tenantry. 
That in the nineteenth century, and in the 
British dominions, such an atrocious act of tyranny 
Should be not only perpetrated, but that its ‘author 
should use. the language of ovation in becoming 
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the voluntary publisher of his own contempt for 
constitutional freedom and moral propriety, is 
truly astonishing. One would almost think that, 
like a second Rip Van Winkle, he had suddenly 
awaked from a sleep of centuries, expecting to 
find the world in the same happy condition as 
when, in ages by-past, he had commenced his 
protracted doze. Mr. de Burgh might have made 
a very good Norman baron, and in the twelfth 
century might have received the meed of applause 
which he conceives to be due to his services in the 
cause of Conservatism; but in such an age and 
country as ours he is entirely out of his sphere. 
We submit that it is not into the hands of such men 
as he that, under a free government like ours, such 
extensive powers and privileges should be com- 
mitted. 

We are told by the apologists of priestly coercion 
that it was first called into existence to counteract 
the power of the landlords, and that, unlike the 
latter, it has ever been employed in favour of the 
candidates whom the people would support, if left 
untrammelled in the exercise of their franchise. 
These statemeits we do not deny. We know that 
the priests would never have interfered, at least to 
such an extent, had they not seen the politic: al 
principles of their people systematically trampled 
down and nullitied by the force of landlord power. 
We know that, in the great majority of instances, 
the priests have supported the candidates, who, 
from their adhesion to the principles of ‘Tenant- 
right and Iree-trade, possessed the decided SVin- 
pathies of the people. But we deny that coercion 
becomes in any degree more justifiable when it is 
used to compel a man to truth and honesty, than 
when its object is to force him to the sacrifice of 
principle. Such an argument savours too much 
of Jesuitism to be accepted as legitimate in this 
country. We do not deny that the political sent- 
ments of the southern constituencies are much more 
correctly represented under the present system than 
they would be were the Vv left to the uncontrolled 
domination of the landlords. But every just and 
moral mind will shrink from bestowing any appro- 
bation upon a triumph, however equitable in its 
immediate consequences, which has been achieved 
by the employment of such agencies. If a fair 
represcntauon can be secured for the Lrish people 


‘only at such a cost, we would much rather see 
them deprived altogether of a franchise which 


subjects them to the opposing pressure of two 
powerful forces, to the stronger of which they feel 
themselves obliged to yield, without regard to their 
wishes or priuciples. But the means by which it 
is exercised brands the sacerdotal system of coer- 


cion as one of pre-eminent iniquity. That the pro- 


spect of temporal ruin should be held forth for the 
purpose of terror and intimidation 1s sufficiently 
flagrant; but itsinks into a lower grade of atrocity 
when compared with the system that would drag 
forward into the arena of political strife the fright- 
ful horrors of eternal damwation, and blaspheme 
the name of God by mingling it with the profane 
turmoil of a contested election. Yet such are the 
means by which, in harangues from the altar, in 
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conversation with the family, and in advice in the 
privacy of the confessional, the Romish priesthood 
work upon the superstitious feelings which they have 
themselves contrived to implant in the bosoms of 
their misguided flocks. ‘* Heaven and Hell,” 
‘Christ and Antichrist,” ‘‘ God and the Devil !” 
it is between such alternatives as these that the 
elector is called upon by his spiritual director to 
choose in deciding upon how he will exercise his 
franchise. 

Such we conceive to be a candid and impartial 
statement of the system in its different bearings, 
for which we have already assigned our reasons for 
demanding a prompt and carefully-considered 
remedy. ‘Tt now only remains for us to take a 
brief survey of the various expedients which have 


been suggested for that purpose, and to state our, 


own views upon each, and upon the question gene- 
rally. ‘The ballot is the most prominent, and 
apparently the most popular measure that has 
been put forward as a remedy. While confessing | 
ourselves favourable to its adoption, we conceive 
that in Ireland its benefits would only be of par- 
tial application. It might screen the vote of the | 
elector from the immediate supervision of the 
landlord or the priest, but it could not overcome 
the superstitious fears of the faithful Catholic, or 
penetrate the subsequent secrecy of the confes- 
sional. The dependent tenant would still be com- 


pelled to promise his vote to his landlord in the | 


first instance, and could only uphold his indepen- 
dence at the cost of violating his engagement. 
This would originate a system which, by creating 
and fostering deceit, would be still worse in its 
consequences that that for which it is proposed to 
substitute it. Besides, the conduct of the tenant 
would be rigorously watched; he would he re- 
strained from any course that would discover his 
real sentiments; he dare not give his sanction or 
assistance to any popular movement, however much 


in accordance with his principles, and he would be | 


thus habituated to the constant practice of duuble- 
dealing and deception, and to the systematic 
suppression of every manly and independent 
emotion. 

Another expedient which has been suggested is 
to include intimidation with bribery in the opera: | 
tion of the late Act for preventing corrupt pr: actices 
at elections, that is—on intimidation being clearly 
proved to have been used on one side at any elec- 
tion, aud not upon the other, let the candidates in 
whose behalf no intimidation has been exercised 


be declared the sitting inembers; and should in- | 


timidation be proved to have been resorted to on 
both sides, let the election be declared void, and 
the constituency punished, according to the extent 
of the corruption, either by temporary or total 
disfranchisement. But, as a writer in the Zimes 


some time since remarked, in alluding to this pro- | 
posal, those who would compel a man to violate | 


his conscience at the hustings would not hesitate 
to coerce him from appearing in the witness-box, 
or even to corrupt his testimony there. ‘The terror 


of temporal ruin or of eternal damuation would be 
no less powerful for the perversion of his evidence 
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than for that of his vote. The man who had sg» 
far yielded to coercion as publicly to record-a vote 
in contradiction to the voice of his conscience and 
the tenor of his principles, would not be likely to 
provoke the dreaded vengeance by refusing to ad- 
vance yet avother stage in his course of perjury 
and dishonour. In fact, either of these proposals, 
unaccompanied by other more radical measures, 
would be wholly useless when brought to cope with 
the subtle and complicated springs of priestly and 
territorial influence. To both there is the strong 
objection, that they only propose to deal with thie 
developed fruits and outward manifestations of the 
evil, leaving the roots intact. So long as the 





ground. work of electoral coercion is permitied to 
remain, that coercion will be exercised, and means 
will be devised whereby to conceal it in sucha 
labyrinth of artifice and subtlety as to baffle the 
penetration of the most acute and vigorous enact- 


; ment. Besides, it is not by restraining the exer- 


tion of an unjust power that its evil consequences 
are to be averted. If the power be unjust, the 
first and primary object of the Legislature should 
be to destroy it altogether; or if that be not within 
the compass of its legitimate authority, at least to 
direct its best efforts to nullify or counteract its 
influence. It is not by permitting the power of 
the landlord or the priest to continue to exist in 
all its vigour, and only keeping a strict watch upon 
‘its exercise, that electoral independence is to be 


‘permanently secured. We have said already that 
such a policy would be harmless against the 
secret working and artifice of the system. It is 
only by breaking the bonds by which the electors 
are now held in unjust subjection to landlords and 
priests, and by rendering them as far as possible 
invulnerable to any external influence, that they 
can be rendered really independent, and placed in 
secure possession of their constitutional rights. 
To do so effectually might perhaps demand 
‘measures which it would be beyond the province 
of the Legislature to adopt. Bat still it might do 
much, without going out of its proper sphere; 
and this much it is its duty to do primarily and 
| promptly. 

We have already stated what we regard as the 
groundwork of the two systems of coercion which 
| prevail i in Ireland. Let us now see in how far these 
are remediable by the Legislature. The facts which 
'we have endeavoured to establish on this point, 
and from which we propose to draw our conclusions 
regarding the remedy necessary to be adopted, re- 
duce themselves to the four following : Ist, the 
present state of the law of landlord and tenant, by 
leaving the greater part of the tenant's property in 
Ulster at the mercy of the landlords, places in 
the hands of the latter a powerful agent for 
electoral intimidation. nd, the custom of ‘a run- 
ning half year’s rent’’ conduces strongly to the same 
result. 3rd, the coercion exercised by the priests 


_rests partly upon the blind superstition of the Roman 
Catholic electors, and partly upon the doctrines 
and practices of the Romish Church. 4th, the 
latter system first arose for the purpose of coun 
teracting the influence exerted by the landlords by 
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opposing to it a still more potent and unscrupulous | 
system of intimidation. Now, as regards the 
second and third of these, it is evident that no 
direct remedy can be applied. The Legislature 
cannot interfere with private arrangements between 
debtor and creditor, or with the religious tenets of 
any section of the people. But with respect fo the 
law of landlord and tenant, a complete and equitable 
settlement, and one which will render the tenant 
in this respect entirely independent of landlord con- 





trol, is quite within the power and province of the! 
Legislature. Let the tenant’s unexhausted im- 

rovements be secured to him as his own in-| 
violable property, let him be no longer compelled | 
to purchase their exemption from arbitrary confis- | 
cation by obsequious submission, and by a violation | 
of principle repugnant to all his better feelings, | 
and the basis, and with it the possibility, of terri-| 
torial intimidation will be eifectually removed. | 
We have said that with the immediate agencies of | 
priestly influence the Legislature cannot interfere. 
But we have also seen that it was the predominance 
of landlord power that first called the former into 
existence and exercise. The priests saw the real 
sentiments of their people abused and trampled 
on, and perverted to the support of principles di- 
ametrically opposite. They saw what has lately | 
been made apparent in the North, that the 
independence of the people could of itself be} 
of no avail to grappie with the power of the 





landlords. They therefore resorted to the pow- |, 


erful’ instruments of terror and coercion which 
they held in their hands. Their principal object 
was to gain for their people and themselves an 
expression of their real sentiments. May we not 
reasonably expect that, that object being accom- 
plished by the means to which we have referred, 
and by others to which we will allude presently, 
they will cease to exercise a system of intimida- 
tion, which will then no longer be necessary for 
the attainment of their purposes? ‘The priests 
know very well that their people, if freed from every 
other influence, and left to the independent exer- 
cise of their franchise, would require no pressure 
to induce them to adopt the same course to which 
they now feel it necessary to compel them. They 
know the influence which, apart from terrorism, 
they possess over their minds. They know that 
themselves and their Church might repose che 
most complete confidence in their people, if left 
unshackled in their votes. They know their faith, 
and the superstitious attachment which they) 
cherish towards the Church of their fathers, and | 
they know that, if free, they would need no spur 
to incite them to return triumphantly, from every | 
constituency, members pledged to popular princi- 
ples, and to support the interests of the Roman 
Catholic Church. This we cannot avert. We 








have given tothe Roman Catholics the franchise—we | 


have qualified them to sit in Parliament, and it would 
be unreasonable to expect, in this country beyond 
every other, where all the most deeply-seated re- 
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membrances are of persecutions, confiscations, and 
penal enactments, and in which the brutal and 
bigoted cry of ‘* No Popery’’ has been lately dis- 
entombed by a factious Government, and resounded 
by country squires, and insulting placards, and 
drunken Orange mobs from one end of the island 
to the other, that the Roman Catholic constitu- 
encies should willingly give their support to those 
who avowedly despise their faith, and insult and 
trample it under foot. Their sympathies are all 
Catholic ; and, so long as we leave the Emancipa- 
tion Act unrepealed, so long as we permit them 
to possess the franchise, it is our bounden duty, 
whatever may be the consequences, to protect 
them in giving a candid and independent expres- 
sion to those sympathies, and in seeking for a 
full and fair representation in the British Parlia- 
ment. 

But something more than the securing of the 
tenants’ property from landlord confiscation is re- 
quired to remedy the present evils of the [rish 
representation. This is the most that we can do 
towards removing the groundwork of intimidation. 
But room would still be left for its exercise, and 
much of it would still undoubtedly be practised. 
The ouly means in our power of meeting such 
cases is che adoption of the system of secret 
voting. At present we have not space to enter 
upon the discussion of the general question of the 
Ballot. Suffice it to say that most of the ob- 
jections that have been urged against it do not 
apply to the case before us. The principal of 
these is, that it would be incon’: it with the 
candour and the independouce of the English 
character. Late events stow that, however this 
objection may apply to Britain, it can have no re- 
ference whatever to the case of Ireland, and that 
candour and independence are in the latter in- 
stance the exception, and not the general rule. 
The Ballot would leave it in the elector’s power to 
give his vote as he pleased, without the knowledge 
of patron, landlord, or any other party possessing 
the means of influencing him. It would not, it is 
true, screen the vote of the Roman Catholic elector 
from his priest. But, as we have already said, 
the political sentiments of priest and people are 
so much the same, that this circumstance would 
not tend, in any considerable degree, to affect the 
electoral independence of the latter. The only 
means by which the power of the priests over 
their people can be broken is the encouragement 
of education among the lower classes. 

Here, then, is our remedy for the electoral 
evils of Ireland. Let us have a good Landlord 
and Tenant Bill, which will place the indus- 
trious tenant on a firm and independent footing ; 
let the education of the people be fostered and 
promoted in every possible way, and energetically 
carried out under the present system ; and let the 
votes of the electors be protected from the super- 
vision of those who would coerce them, by the 
secrecy of Tue Battor. 
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EARLY CLOSING. 


WE have received a printed circular from Mr. | 
John Lilwall, Secretary of the Early Closing As- 
sociation, dated from their offices, 32, Ludgate-| 
hill. Were this subject one of merely local inte- 
rest, we should not notice it in our columns; but 
we have had experience enough in our dealings | 
with this business elsewhere to impress us with 
the importance attached to it, and to enlist us 
among the number of the warmest advocates of | 


of opinion that employers, in overtasking the 
energies of their assistants, overreach themselves ; 
and we can state, from our own knowledge, that 
many who have had the justice to listen to the | 
righteous appeals made to them for redress, and 
who have closed their establishments at an early 
hour in the evening, have been gainers by the} 
change, even in a pecuniary sense. But we have 
no wish to argue for the extension of the practice 
upon these grounds. It is not a question of profit 
or loss to the master, but of justice to the man, 

which is brought practically under discussion in | 
Mr. Lilwall’s appeal to the shopkeepers of Great 
Britain. ‘That appeal is a most respectful and 
modest production ; and, inasmuch as it points to 
a nascent grievance which may soon become a 
source of no small perplexity to employers, we 
are not without hopes for its success. Emigration 
(suggests Mr. L.) is carrying off weekly thousands 
of our most efficient hands from the field, the 
counting-house, the workshop, and the counter. 
In large retail establishments, especially, conside- 
rable difficulty is experienced in keeping up a 
staff of efficient assistants. Many of them are 
driven away, however reluctant to go, by the op-| 
pressive exactions of their position under present | 
revulations ; they accept the desperate alternative | 
ot emigration to escape positive e evils too great to | 
be borne. Their ex xample is contagious, and a! 
‘‘ fever” of emigration has set in. “ How,” asks | 
Mr. Lilwall, “is it to be assuaged? It is clear 

that nothing which could be done would wholly 
subdue it, were such even desirable. But the ex- 
tent to which it will for the future rage will much 
depend upon circumstances. As long as fourteen 
or fifteen hours of drudgery are imposed on the 
underpaid grocer’s assistant, and the still worse- 
remunerated assistant chemist; as long as the as-' 
sistant draper is (which is still the case in innu- | 
merable instances) denied the opportunity for) 
improvement and needful recreation enjoyed by) 

the mechanic and the artisan; as long, in fact, as | 
young men of any branch of trade are continued 

the serfs of an oppressive, grinding system—of a/ 
system which exacts from ‘them far more labour | 
daily than is imposed on the felons at the hulks, | 
or than the very beasts of burden are required to | 
undergo ; as long as this cruel system is permitted 
to remain thus rampant, so long, rest assured, | 

young men will be found wresting themselves from | 
its clutches, and in shoals leaving their native 








shores. On the other hand, were the period of 
employment properly reduced (say to twelve hours 
per diem, including the time ocenpied by meals), 
one of the great, indeed the great grievance now 
endured by shop-assistants would be remov ed, and, 
as a natural co nsequence, content amongst them 


_ would, to a large extent, be diffused.” 


This is putting the question in a fair and com- 
mon-sense way, without a particle of untruth or 
exaggeration. The only fault that we have to find 
with it is, that it does not ask enough. We should 
like to see, and expect to see, some day or other, 
every working-man, and every public and com- 
mercial employé é,in the possession of a weekly 
half-holiday, as w ‘ell as a fair day's work. When 
masters are sufficiently enlightened as to their true 
interests, ¢hat, too, will be accorded to their subor- 
dinates. In the mean time, in conjunction with 
Mr. Lilwall, we invite them to an early meeting 
for the consideration of the subject ; and, in order 
that they may come in good humour to the dis- 
cussion, let them ponder the following 


PROPOSAL FOR A WEEKLY HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THERE wes a little chap, 
And within his jaunty cap 
Was hid, besides his brains, lots of wool, wool, wool ; 
A clever imp was he, 
To which you’ll quite agree 
When I tell you that his name was Johnny Bull, Bull, Bull. 


Now, Bull, he was a Turk 
At every kind of work, 
Iie never thonght of rest, not he, he, he; 
When the weary sun would set, 
Why, he lit his gassy jet, 
And worked and whistled still, like a bee, bee, bee. 


But flesh-and-Llood, alas, 
Is not so tongh as brass! 

Soon useless is the bow always bent, bent, bent; 
And ofi, when night came on, 
Strength, spirits, all were gone, 

In his dingy, dusty workshop pent, pent, pent. 


And when Sunday came again, 
The church-bell chimed in vain, 
For Bull, with over-work, was still faint, faint, faint ; 
Pale, weary, aching, worn, 
He slumbered all the morn, 
To the horror and tbe pity of the saint, saint, saint. 


Now the clodded snow did thaw; 
And the rook, with ceaseless caw, 
From the greening tree looked down every noon, noon, 
noon ; 
And all things seemed to say, 
“ Silly fellow, come away ; 
For you'll work yourself to death very soon, soon, soon.’ 


It chanced, one eventide, 
Bull op’ed his casement wide, 
And, lo, the western sky was all gold, gold, gold ; 
The daisies starred the fields, 
Like elfin silver shields, 
Among the gilded grass, all so cold, cold, cold. 


The tools fell on the floor, 
And across the fields and meor 
Strode John with ravished gaze beneath that sky, sky, sky; 
And the purpling hills grew black 
Ere he thought of turning back, 
And the moon above the woods had risen high, high, high. 





Thought Johnny Bull, that night, 
I'm but a silly wight 


To work, and moil, and slave, as I have done, done, done; 


A little spice of play 
Would be much the better way: 


In this everlasting work there's no fun, fun, fan. 


We toil like very niggers, 
Or Californian diggers, 


EARLY CLOSING. 


What a brave thing it would be, 
Said Jehn, for you and me— 


A half-holiday or so every week, week, week ; 


It would nerve us, hand and heart, 
To play life’s toilsome part, 
And our little span, perchance, it might eke, eke, eke. 


What a blessing and a boon, 
Each Saturday at noon, 


Our days are all so short we use the nights, nights,| From my workshop and my work, to cut my stick, stick, 


nights ; 
From our offices and shops 
We must garner double creps, 


But the longest livers nse shortest lights, lights, lights. 


Stow y, heavily falls the rain 
On the silent grass below ; 
Let me rub the window-pane 
And the state of matters know. 
T look out, but nothing see 


Save plashing lawn and dripping tree. 


heigho! 


Heigho! 


On the lawn there is a seat— 
Yesterday I lingered there, 
Softest turf beneath my feet, 
Dewy odours in the air. 
All around was sweet and bright : 
Now [I shiver at the sight. 
Heigho! heigho! 


Yonder lie the garden beds, 





A 





Filled with many a fragrant flower; 


But they hang their graceful heads 


Ww eary with the a shower: 


And their blossoms strew the clay— 


All their sweetness washed away. 
Heigho! heigho! 


Yesterday each little bird 


Warbled in the greenwood shade : 


And my inmost soul was stirred 
With the melody they made: 

Now the kettle sings alone, 

‘Vill I hate its drowsy tone. 


Heigho! heigho! 


nD, 
Yesterday the sun shone bright, 


Summer breezes waved the boughs ; 


And a murmur of delight 
From the earth to heaven arose: 
Now I hear but shuddering leaves, 
And the drippings from the eaves. 
Heigho! heigho! 


ky; 


igh: 





stick ; 
And after, Doctor Smirch, 
Your homily at eburch, 


| I should labour all the week like a brick, brick, brick. 


DIRGE. 


Winding down the misty road 
Sluggish carts creep slowly on; 
And two green umbrellas nod 
O'er the wall—and now they’re gone ; 
On the walk there sounds a tread— 
‘Tis but the baker with the bread. 
Heigho! heigho! 


Now a drooping sparrow hops 
From her nest within the shed; 
She must fill her children’s crops 
Ere she tucks them into bed : 
And she hastens through the rain 
\Vishing she were back again. 
Heigho! heigho! 


Wearily, slowly pass the hours— 
Hill and vale are wrapt in grey ; 
I could wish for smarter showers, 
Even a thunder-storm, to-day : 
‘Tis enough to make one sick 
Just to hear that clock tick—tick ! 
Heizho! heigho! 


[f the children would but sport, 
Or the cook begin to scold ; 
But ‘tis lesson-time in short, 
And the latter has a cold: 
All against me must conspire— 
Come, close the shutters, mend the fire ! 
Heigho! heigho! 


5. R. W. 


Back of the Pentlands, 
said Pentlands invisible in the mist, 


272 
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POLITICAL 


DOMESTIC. 

The “autumnal session” of Parliament is to 
commence on the 4th of this month. 
will be occupied in the election of a Speaker, and 
in the other formalities incident to the opening of 
a new Parliament; after which the real business 
of the session will begin. That business may be 
described, in few words, to be the settling of the 
very interesting question, which all politicians are 
now asking, and which none are able to answer, 
namely, ‘‘ What party is to govern the country ?” 
The reply to this question, so far as the present 
Government is concerned, will depend upon the 
answer which may be given to another, to wit— 
‘** What is to be the policy of the Ministry?” On 
this point a studious concealment has been main- 
tained, with remarkable caution and success. The 
arcana of a Cabinet have seldom before been pre- 
served with such religious secrecy; but probably 
this is because, in the present case, they are con- 
fined to the breast of a single member of the 
Ministry, who is acute enough to understand the 
virtue of silence, and wise enough to keep his own 
counsel. All that the public know at present of 
the intentions of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—who continues to do the thinking-work of the 
Ministry—is comprised in those exceedingly 
vague but very comprehensive declarations with 
which that mnght hon. gentleman mystified the 
electors of Buckinghamshire three months ago. 


There are to be “ new principles of action intro- |. 


duced ;” a “new policy, founded on those princi- 
ples,” is to be recommended to the notice of the 
House of Commons, and is to “relieve every 
class in the country by the introduction into the 
system of taxation of principles more just and 
more beneficial than those which have hitherto 
been its basis:” and, as a matter of course, these 
admirable measures are expected to ‘obtain the 
assent, and even the enthusiastic approbation, of 
the great body of the people.” These brilliant 
but bewildering announcements constitute the 
whole amount of the information which the 


country possesses concerning the future policy of 


the Ministry. 
Nevertheless, there can be but little difficulty 


A week | 
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granted that the income-tax, in an amended 
form, will be sustained, and in all probability ex- 
tended. We may with equal contidence presume 
that some of the indirect taxes which affect articles 
of general consumption will be repealed or reduced. 
It is by no means improbable that, along with 
these measures of financial reform, some project 
for the extension of the suffrage will be brought 
forward. On the other hand, it is to be expected 
that, by way of maintaining some pretence to con- 
sistency, a proposal will be made to shift some of 
the burdens of local taxation from the county 
ratepayers to the national treasury. But it is by 
no means probable that any proposal of this kind 
will be pressed so resolutely against a strong op- 
position as to endanger the existence of the 
Ministry. 

In short, the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
tends to conquer his enemies, like Henry IV. of 
France, by adopting their creed, going over to 
their side, and leading his ‘‘ Protestant” (or Pro- 
tectionist) army after him, victorious but undone. 
His bucolical supporters have evidently a depres- 
sing presentiment of the fate which awaits them. 
At the few politico-agricultural banquets of the last 
two months, the tone of all the’ speeches has in- 
dicated very clearly the small hopes which the 
quondam Protectionists entertain of any relief to 
be afforded by the legislation of their friends now 
in office. Even Mr. Miles has renounced Protection; 
and even Sir Fitzroy Kelly has informed his farming 
friends that henceforth they must chiefly look to 
their own exertions for success. The farmers, to 
do them justice, appear to be quite sensible of the 
value of this advice, and perfectly aware of the 
little special advantage which they have to expect 
from the financial policy of their ministerial 
patrons. Allusions to the something *‘ looming in 
the future’’ are, according to the reports, invariably 
received at these festive gatherings with sardonic 
“laughter,” which in one instance was more fully 
interpreted by expressive though irreverent cries 








of ‘‘ Walker!” It is evident to all that the ob- 
structionist party, which was ‘ betrayed” by its 
leaders in 1845, is about to be subjected to the 


|'same disagreeable but inevitable process in 1852. 


in divining, by a reference to the past, the general) The notion of the American Indians, that the soul 
character of those new principles of taxation, and of a slain warrior transmigrates into the body of 
those wonderfully beneficial and popular measures, | his adversary, is forcibly brought to mind when 
which the ministerial leader in the Commons is| we see the peculiar policy and statecraft of Peel 
prepared to recommend. The notable Budget-| carried out to their extreme development by 


speech of the last session furnishes the key to the} Disraeli. : a 
whole mystery. We have only to consider what} While the adherents of the Ministry are thus 


measures are likely to be most acceptable to the doubtful and despondent, the Liberals are as confi- 
most extreme party among Mr. Disraeli’s oppo-| dent and as triumphant in their language as men 
nents, and we may feel tolerably sure that those have a right to be who see their most determined 
are the measures which he intends to propose.| opponents compelled to adopt their principles, and 
As direct taxation, properly adjusted to the dif-! enlist under their banners. Lord John Russell, ad 
ferent descriptions of property and income, is espe- | dressing his enthusiastic admirers at Perth, has pro- 
cially favoured by that party, we may take it for| claimed himself once more an ardent Reformer, 
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and has placed himself, so far as brave words will 
do it, at the head of that great party of enlightened 
progress whom their enemies vainly stigmatise as 
the “democracy.” Even Mr. Hume, who, in the 
true spirit of an indefatigable worker, is accustomed 
to think nothing done so long as aught remains to 
be accomplished, i is constrained, on a review of the 
results which have been gained during his thirty- 
four years of public life, to admit that they > * have 

been far beyond what he could have antic! ipated,” 
and that they afford to him ‘ample encouragement 
to advocate such further reforms as are, in his 
view, essential to the continued welfare and pros- 
perity of the country.” ‘The great League Banquet 
at Manchester, preceding by only two davs the 
opening of the Parliament, and concentrating these 
vague feelings of hope and confidence into ener- 
getic determination, will doubtless strike a key- 
note which will continue to vibrate through the 
debates of the session, and will overpower ‘all re- 
wctionary murmurs. With a strong and ardent 
Liber: be party, eager to point out and urge forward 
wi iecessary reforms, and with Mr. Disraeli in 
ulfice ‘a to adopt them and carry them into | 
effeet—so long as his party will allow him to do 
so—there is good reasol to hope that the coming | 
session of Parliament will be fruitful in really 
beneficial legislation. 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Present appearances indicate that the war in 
Burmah will be « protracted one, and will termi- 
nate in the usual manner, by the annexation of 
some portion of the enemy’s territories to our 
already overgrown Indian Empire. A bold and 
successful dash which was made by the war- 


steamers of the invading force upon the city of | 


Prome, situated about two hundred and fifty miles 
up the TIrawaddy, and nearly half way to Ava, 
seemed, in the opinion of some military authori- 
ties, to warrant a similar attempt agaist the 
capital itself, with a chance of bringing the war to 
un immediate conclusion. General Godwin, how- 
ever, has preferred the more cautious and safe, but 

costly and laborious, plan, of a land-march along 
the bauk of the river, and has demanded re-tnforee- 
ments which will raise his ar my to a force of 16,000 
men, with a powerful artillery, and seconded by 
a flotilla carrying about 3000 fighting-men. These 
preparations are regarded in India as an evident 
provision for a permanent occupation of some por- 
tion of the country. Such an annexation, it is 
cousidered by well-informed persons, will not be 
likely to add either to the strength or to the 
revenue of our Eastern possessions. Lt may, how- 
ever, improve the condition of the people, who will 
be thus brought under British government, and 
who are said to be anxious for such a relief from 
the exactions and oppressions to which they are 
how subject. 

The Kaffir war, it seems, is to be brought to a 
close by the summ: uy process of declaring “that it 
is euded. General Cathcart, with a strong force 
of wilitary and burghers, has marched across the 
Kei to the “ great place” of Kreli, the paramount 
chief of Kaffirland; has burnt the said “ great 


place, a consisting of acollection of grass cabins, and 
has returned in triumph to the colony, with about 
13,000 head of captive cattle. Although neither 
Kreli nor any other hostile chief had formally sub- 
mitted, and though the border districts of the colony 
were still ravage d by bands of marauders, it was = 
posed in the colony that the war would, on our si 
at least, be speedily terminated—perhaps by a 
proclamation to that effect! Such an inglorious 
conclusion of an inglorious contest would be appro- 
priate enough, so far as our own part in it is con- 
cerned. But considering that the colonists have 
not yet been enabled to organise themselves for 
their own defence—their long-promised constita- 
tion being still unaccountably and vexatiously with- 
held—the threatened withdrawal of imperial pro- 
tection from them, if it should be actually carried 
into effect, will evidently be most unjust and im- 
politic, and will certainly not be approved of by 
the public opinion of this country. 
No less injudicious and dangerous is the course 
pursued by the Government in continuing the 
'transportation of criminals to Australia against the 
urgent remonstrances of the colonists, and in re- 
fusing to concede to the Canadian Legislature the 
right, repeatedly demanded, of disposing of the 
Clergy Reserves within the colony. ‘The colonial 
policy of the present Ministry seems likely to prove 
even more objectionable than that of their predeces- 
|sors. The expectations which were raised by their 





early promises have already been disappointe id. If 


‘the systematic disregard of the wishes of the colo- 
nists, in matters of the utmost importance to them 
should not lead to seriously unfortunate conse- 
quences, it will only be because Parliament will 
wisely interpose in good time, to redress the wrongs 
and soothe the exasperation resulting from the 
imprudent policy of the Government. 
FOREIGN. 

The interest felt at present in foreign affairs 
| has been alinost entirely concentrated on the scenes 
of the extraordinary drama which has been in 
| progress on the other side of the channel, and 
| which is now approaching, if not its denouement, 
‘at least the close of an important act, in the re- 
establishment of ‘tthe Empire.” This subject, 
however, has been elsewhere so fully treated that 
there is no occasion to comment further upon it in 
this place. ‘The probable dissolution of the Zoll- 
verein, though exciting comparatively little interest, 
/may prove to be an event of more practical import- 
ance, by opening the ports of northern Germany 
'to a freer admission of British manufactures, and 
by thus strengthening the ties of commerce and 
interest between this country and the most flourish- 
ing portion of the Continent. 

“The American presidential election attracts more 
attention than usual, from the struggle which it 
involves between the Free Trade and Protectionist 
parties in the United States. The former have, at 
present, the majority in both houses of Congress ; 
and the election of General Scott, the Whig and 
Protectionist candidate, could not at once alter the 
policy which has been pursued for several years 
past. But it would, of course, greatly inspirit and 
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strengthen the party opposed to Free-trade, and 
at the same time, there is too much reason to 
fear, it would tend to revive the old international 
jealousies between the United States and Great 


POLITICAL 


LITER 


By A. L. Wartxc. Third | 
Edition, with considerable additions. London: 
W. and F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street. 1552. 

Forms of faith and modes of worship are con- 

tinually undergoing change and modification. New | 

creeds and new denominations start into popularity 
and sink into forgetfulness. Old dogmas go out 
of fashion and new ones come in; zealots fight 
fiercely for old saws or fresh innovations; and 
bigots unsheath their weapons in the sacred cause 
of intolerance. Meanwhile, the Christian bard 


Hymns and Meditations. 


stands aside from the bicker and the tumult, and 


feeds on the kernel, while the combatants are 
doing battle for the husk. He sings the old and 
simple song of Faith and Hope, ‘and Love and | 
Trust, unmoved and unshamed by the tumult 
and the passion of the strife. Such simple songs 
are these “ Hymns and Meditations ;’ they embody 
the spirit of “practical Christianity, and they are | 
that precise form of words in which it has been 
found for ages to be most enduring and most | 
acceptable. 


EK. J 
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Louis’ School Days: a Story for Boys. By 
May. Second Edition. Bath: Binns and Good- 
win. London: Whittaker and Co. ; Longman and | 
Co. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd: Dublin: J. 
M‘Glashan. 1852. 

Louis Mortimer, the hero of this story, is more of | 

a girl than a boy, and is besides a compound of | 

contrarieties not frequently to be met with in| 

common life. With a high sense of honour, he is 
betrayed into meanness; with a reverence for | 
truth, he acts and countenances falsehood ; and with | 
an ambition to excel and merit the applause of the | 
good, he is lazy and an associate of the vicious and | 

criminal. To all this must be added that he is a 

pattern of piety and self-denial, addicted to the 

study of the Bible and to private prayer. Such 

a character will hardly be admired by boys, who 

will fail to comprehend him. Their sympathies 

will be with his companions rather than with hii. 

The impossible paragon will be passed over, and 

they will bestow their regards upon Frank Digby, 

by far the best character in the book, the funniest, 
the wittiest, the most honourable, and practically 
more virtuous than Louis himself, though without 
anything like religious sentiments about him. 
The scene in the bed-chamber, where Digby per- 
sonates Mrs. Guppy, puts the invalids to bed, and 
compounds physic out of ink, cold tea and scraped 
slate-pencil, deceiving even the doctor himself, is 
exceedingly comic and well- managed, suggesting 
that the powers of the authoress lie in that direc- 
tion. The vice of the book is its overloading of 


religious matter, which does not harmonise with 


‘| years ago. 
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Britain, which of late years have been rapidly 
passing away, and which under the influence of 
free commercial intercourse would be altogether 
extinguished. 


ATURE. 

the subject, and which boys with a natural and 
| wise instinct will assuredly “skip” as they run 
through the narrative. ‘The volume is illustrated 
'in an artistic manner, and got up in a style to 
rival successfully the first London houses. 


Visit to the Holy Land, Egypt, and Italy. By 
MapaME Jpa Preirrer. ‘Translated by W. H. 
DULcKEN. With eight tinted Engravings. London : 
Ingram, Cooke and Co, 227, Strand. 1852. 

Or all Madame Pfeiffer’s volumes of travels, this is 

perhaps the most varied aud interestingy The 

wanderings of an intelligent traveller in the Holy 

Land afford matter for such various description 

and reflection, that the path of each new pilgrim 

‘who makes his report is found to be surrounded 

with novelty in some form or other. In the pre- 

sent instance the pilgrim is a lady, who in per- 

forming the journey is gratifying the desire of a 

| life. Her journal is characterised by truthfulness 

and simplicity, and the absence of that peculiar 
vein of exaggeration too visible among Oriental 
vagabondisers i in general. The trip of which the 
| present volume is a record was undertaken ten 
| The authoress entered Syria by way 
| of Constantinople, and, having visited the shrines 
|and ruins of Judea, returned “through Egypt and 

Italy. The whole route is described with much 

talent and feeling, and is well worthy of careful 

perusal. The delicately-tinted engravings of this 
volume are a new and charming feature in the 
| practice of illustration. 

The Ethnology of the British Islands. 
LatHam, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 

The Ethnology of Europe. By R. G. Laruam, M.D., 
&e. London: John Van Voorst, Paternoster- 
row. L852. 

Or all the sciences that man can pursue, perhaps 

that of ethnology requires the most elaborate in- 

vestigation, the most painful care, and the most 
watchful caution. The science which assumes to 
explore the physical and mental varieties that 
mark the human races—the organie laws which 
characterise and govern such varieties—and which 
secks to establish principles of action from its in- 
vestigations, had need to number among its fol- 
lowers and teachers the wisest and wariest of man- 
kind. Some of the wildest speculations that have 
ever been broached are to be found among the 

Writings of professed etlnologists—men of sound 

learning, too, but qualified to view the subject 

only through certain media. Dr. Latham is not 

a writer of this class. A thorough master of the 

historic literature of the remotest periods, as well 

as of all that is to be found in modern libraries— 

a comprehensive geographer—a patient and cau- 
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tious investigator—he builds up his system slowly 
but surely, with spare but substantial materials, 
and suggesting rather than affirming his weighty 
conclusions. The amount of information of the 
highest value to the student condensed into these 
two small volumes would, under the hands of some 


discursive writers, have occupied a bulk five times | 


as great. ‘The volume on Britain is especially full 
of interesting matter, and both of them demand 


and deserve the most encouraging reception from | 


the public. 


A Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. By | 


THeoporE Parker. London: John Chapman, 

142, Strand. 1852. 
Tis volume contains the substance of five lec- 
tures delivered in Boston, U. S., during last 
autumn. Its design, according to the author, is 
to recall men from the transient shows of time to 
the permanent substance of religion ; from a wor- 
ship of creeds and empty belief to a worship in 
spirit and in life. The volume is a most remark- 
able and masterly production; and though it 
appears to us profoundly erroneous in principle, 
inasmuch as it aims chiefly to invalidate the force 
of Scripture by denying the inspiration of its 
authors, and questioning the truth of recorded 
miracles, it yet abounds with vigorous reasoning, 
enforcing verities of the highest practical im- 
portance, which no sophistry can subvert, no sin- 
cerity gainsay. As a history 4f the religious sen- 
timent among mankind, from the first conception 
of a Deity, embodied in the worship of Fetish, 
down to its operations among the Christian sects 
and denominations of our own day, it forms a most 
significant and suggestive treatise, and may be 
conned with advantage by religious minds of 
whatever bias, who can afford to tolerate the out- 
spoken convictions of another, and submit, if need 
be, to learn the truth from an adversary. In style, 
Mr. Parker's work is altogether superior to the 
generality of compositions on theological subjects 
which issue from the press; it is at once rich and 
figurative, terse and convincing, and, having the 
charms of fluency and simplicity, fascinates the 
reader, riveting continually, and richly rewarding 
his attention. We give an extract on the Popular 
Christianity, as applicable, perhaps, to Britain as 
to the United States. 

Religion is love of God and man. Is that the basis 
of action with us? <A young man setting out in life, and 
choosing his calling, says this to himself: “ How can I 
get the most ease and honours out of the world, returning the 
least of toil and self-denial?” That is the philosophy ot 
many @ life ; the very end of what is called the better class 
of society. Who says, “ This I will do; | will be a man, 
a whole complete man, as God made we; take care of 
myself, but serve my brother, counting MY strength His, 
not his Mine; I will take nothing from the world which is 
not honestly, truly, manfully earned ?”’ Who puts bis feet 
forward in such a life? We call such aman a root. Yes; 
Jesus of Nazareth is a fool, tried by the penny-wisdom of 


this ‘generation. We honour him in our Sunday talks ; 
hearing his words, say solemnly, as the parasites of 


Herod, “It is the voice of a God, not of a man!” and 


ts? 


smite a man on both cheeks who does not cry “ Amen! 
But all the week long we blaspheme that great soul who 
speaks through the dead, and call his word a fool's talk ! 
That is the popular Christianity. ... Alas for us! we 
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have taken the name of Jesus ia our Chureh and Psalim- 
singing. We can say, “ Lord! Lord! no man ever spake 
as thou.” But eur Christianity is talk; it is not in the 
heart, nor the hand, nor the head, but only in the tongue. 
Could that great man whose soul bestrides the world to 
bless it come back again, and speak in bold words to eur 
condition, follies, sins, his denunciation and his blest 
veatitudes—rooting up with his ** Woe unto you, diy po- 
| erites!”? what was not of God’s planting, and calling things 
by right names—how should we honour him? As Annas 
and Caiaphas, and their fellows, honoured that “ Galilean 
| and no prophet”—with spitting and a cross, But it costs 
| little to talk and to pray. 

A divine manliness is the despair of our Churches. 

We seem to have said :—* Alas for us! we defile our week- 
days by selfish and umclean living; we dishonour our 
| homes by low aims and lack of love, by sensuality and 
sin. We debase the sterling word of God im our soul; 
we cannot discern between good and evil, nor read nature 
| aright, nor come at first-hand to God; therefore let us set 
one day apart from our work; let as build us an house 
which we will enter only on the day that trade does not 
tempt us; let us take the wisest of books, and make it 
our oracle; let it save us from thought, and be to us a 
God; let us take our brother to explain to us this book, to 
stand between us and God; let lim be holy for us, pray 
for us, represent a divine life. \e know that these 
things cannot be, but let us make believe.” The work is 
accomplished, and we have the Sabbath, the Church, the 
Bible, and the minister; each beautiful in itself, but our 
ruin when made the substitutes for holiness of heart and a 
divine life. 

In Christianity we have a religion wide as the east 
and the west; deep and bigh as the Nadir and Zenith; 
certain as truth and everlasting as God. But in our life 
we are heathens. He that fears God becomesa prey. To 
be a Christian with us, in speech and action, a man must 
take his life in his hand, and be a lamb among the wolves. 
Does Christianity enter the counting-room, the senate- 
house, the gaol? Does it look on ignorance and poverty, 
seeking to root them eut of the land? The Christian doc- 
trine of work and wages is a plain thing: be that wins 
staple from the maternal earth; who expends strength, 
skill, taste on that staple, making it more valuable; who 
belps men to be healthier, wiser, better, more holy—he does 
a service to the race; does the world’s work. ‘lo get eom 
modities won by other’s sweat, by violence and the long 
arm, is ROBBERY—the ancient Roman way; to get them 
by cunning and the long head is TrapE—the modern 
Christian way. What say reason aud Jesus to that? No 
doubt the Christianity of the pulpit is a poor thing—words 
cannot utter its poverty; it is neither meat nor drink; the 
text saves the sermon. But the Christianity of daily life, 
of the street—that is still worse ; the whole Bible could not 
save it. The history of society is summed up in a word: 
CAIN KILLED ABEL; that of real Christianity also in a 
word: CHRIST DIED FOR HIS BROTHER. 


The reader may judge from the above that, in 
perusing this volume, he will not be treading alto- 
gether upon beaten ground. We are far from 
recommending every man to read it. He who 
worships his creed had better let it alone—lest he 
be driven to howl like the priests of Dagon at the 
demolition of their idol. 





A Guide to the Knowledge of the Heavens. Designed 
for the Use of Schools and Families. By Roper: 
James Mann, M.R.C.S.E., &. London: Jarrold 
and Sons, 47, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1852. 

Tuis is a very admirable pocket volume, designed 

to popularise the study of astronomy. Commenc- 

ing with the terrestrial phenomena, the author 
accompanies the student at every step in his in- 
vestigations among the far-distant marvels of infi- 
nite space. By the aid of numerous appropriate 





diagrams, accompanied with plain and familiar 
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explanations, the difficulties of the study are so 
far diminished that no person of average capacity 
and a fair share of perseverance can fail of making 
good progress by the aid of this book. There is 
no royal road to the knowledge of the greatest of 
all sciences ; heads that go a wool-gathering after 
idle tales and silly romances may as well have 
nothing to do with it; but young men who would 
train themselves to think, and who would like to 
make the process delightful as well as profitable, 
can hardly do better than commence the survey of 
the heavens with this little work in their hands. 
It has been prepared with singular good judgment, 
and is evidently the work of a man well skilled 
in the art of communicating instruction. To the 
teacher of youth his book will prove invalu- 
able; but we should like to see it circulating 
among working-men, for whom it is well adapted, 
and not a few of whom would manfully master its 
contents. 


tel 


Traveller's Library. Parts XXIX and XXX. The 
Battle of Leipsic. By the Rev. G. R. Grete, 
M.A., Chaplain-General to the Forces, &c. Lon- 
don: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
1852. 

Tue power of Napoleon never recovered the 

numerous shocks it received during the campaign 

which ended in the miserable rout upon the plains 
of Leipsic. The example of the English in Spain 
had taught the allies how to deal with the armies 
of France ; and they profited by the lesson—as far. 
at least, as the character of their soldiery would 
allow. ‘They had learned the value of endurance, 
and the art of making the best even of disaster 
and defeat; and they rose again unsubdued after 


every overthrow, to resume the offensive, and | 


often robbed the invader of the advantage of a. 
victory ere he had time to grasp it. This new 
spirit among his antagonists alarmed and still more | 
exasperated Napoleon. He lost his temper, and | 
confused his tactics 
yame—lingered at Dede too long for his safety ; 
aud when he withdrew at last did so under cir- 





cumstances which insured his defeat unless a 
‘duce rather of a strong imitative faculty than of 


miracle should intervene. But the days of Aus- 
terlitz and Marengo were gone by—the miracle 
was not wrought; in the Procrustean bed of the 
Leipsic battle-field the life of his fiery host was 
well-nigh crushed out, and its disordered remnants 
driven forth of Germany. Mr. Gleig’s narrative 
of these transactions supplies the most clear and 
intelligible history of the campaign, and of the 
great final struggle, which has yet appeared. He 
possesses in an eminent degree the art of disen- 
tangling the web of complicated events, and 
making them plain to the general reader. 


Chapman's Library for the People. The Soul; its 
Sorrows and its Aspirations. An Essay towards 
the Natural History of the Soul on the true Basis 
of Theology. By Fraxcis Wittiam Newman. 
Third Edition. © London: J. Chapman, 142, 
Strand. 1852. 

Tuis is a neat, new, and cheap edition of a work 

already favourably known to the thinking section 


of the public. It is undoubtedly the production 
of a man of fine genius, of great and original 
powers; and, we must in justice add, of sincere 
natural piety. But the reader should be warned 
that it is also the offspriag of a mind tod which 
nothing is sacred, nothing worthy of reverence or 
acceptation (not even the precepts of the Bible) 
which does not come forth pure in his estimation 
from the alembic of reasoning criticism. The 
writer has not merely shaken off all human teach- 
ings and prejudices from his mind, but all revela- 
tion as well; and then taken them up again to 
weigh and measure them by his own standard. 
His Christianity is evolved from this process, and, 
| being based on rationalism, may yet have many 
/modifications to undergo as new views of truth 
are suggested to his judgment. The work may 
be regarded as a bold assault upon what certain 
writers denominate the Bibliolatry of the age. 
The author, however, candidly gives warning to 
those who dislike such books, and confesses that it 
has cost him a great moral effort to publish it. 
We can but share in his doubts as to the propriety 
of the step, although we have derived much 
pleasure from its perusal. 


-_—_——_ —- 


The Village Pearl: a Domestic Poem. With Mis- 
cellaneous Pieces. By Jounx Crawrorp WILson. 
London: John Chapman, 142, Strand. 1852. 

ANOTHER young poet, a son of Hrin, too, who 

‘claims to be treated not according to his deserts, 

| but after our own honour and dignity, as Hamlet 

|has it. Very well—so be it. He deserves a 

'measure of praise, and he shall have it. The 

'“ Village Pearl” is a very simple and exceedingly 

‘sorrowful story, related in language always appro- 

_priate and often beautiful. The versification is 

‘fluent and correct—no false accent, no crippled 

‘feet, no hobbling lines—and expresses a number 

of very excellent and commendable sentiments, 

| which men-kind especially would be all the better 
for reducing to practice. The vein of poetry, 
| however, running through the whole is very thin 
and small, and bears evidence of being the pro- 





original powers. Contrary to the usual routine 
in volumes of this class, the principal poem which 
‘figures in the title-page is better than the mis- 
| cellaneous pieces. It has still one very serious 
fault, and that is a redundancy of moralising 
reflections which stifle the action of the tale. But 
the vice we chiefly quarrel with in the author is 
his lugubrious taste which constantly leads him to 
the selection of sepulchral subjects. The principal 
piece is a heart-rending tragedy, and it is followed 
up by a string of minor ditties upon such doleful 
subjects as Suicides, Mourners, Mortality, Dead 
Infant, Death, Watery Graves, Dying Mother, &e. 
&e. This is not fair ; the world ‘does not want to 
be always snivelling over inevitable calamities. 
Writers of fiction, whether in poetry or prose, are 
bound to be cheerful ; we should like to see such 
subjects tabooed to all unfledged authors, and 
turned over to men of experience who know how 
to handle them worthily. We give the following 











as one of the least lachrymose samples of Mr. 
Wilson’s muse :— 
A SMILE. 

When thunder-clouds sweep neath a Midsummer sky, 

And lightnings give place to the bow’s varied form, 
How genial the sunbeams that glance from on high, 

How brighter they seem struggling forth through the 

storm ; 

E’en so when the spirit by sorrow opprest, 

Is freed from its fetters so galling and vile, 
Joy's glances break forth on the face from the breast, 

In a smile—in a smile. 


And if as we sail on the ocean of time 

Our barques are too frail for the surges that roll— 
Should waves that swell round us be fearful to climb, 

And wild tempests howl o’er each fear-stricken soul— 
Pray we in that hour of dread anguish to Heaven 

For fiery-eyed vengeance to blast us the while? 
No, no; we implore that its aid may be given, 

And its smile—and its smile. 


And when by a sigh, or sweet syren-like song, 

Our hearts are emeshed in love's flower-tangled maze ; 
When glances make captives, but pant to prolong 

The thraldom they seek for, till ended their days— 
The sweet ones who lull all life’s sorrows to rest, 

Seek not with vain threats our poor souls to beguile ; 
But soothe us while pillowed in peace on the breast, 

‘With a smile—with a smile. 


And when years are past and life’s troubles are o'er, 
When pleasures of earth cease to giadden and charin, 
When Hope beckons fondly to that distant shore 
Where Peace is eternised and freed from alarm— 
The soul bounding upwards from fetters of earth, 
From all that can trammel, from all can defile, 
Leaves on the cold corse, as it bursts to new birth, 
A sweet smile—a sweet smile. 


Traveller's Library. Part XXXI. Wemoir of the 
Duke of Wellington. Reprinted, by permission, 
from the * Times,” of September 15th and 16th, 
1852. London: Longman, Brown, Gren, 
Longmans. 1852. 

Jupaine from the fact that we meet this compact 


and admirable memoir of the great Duke where- | 


ever we go—that it is almost in everybody's 
hands and in every bookseller’s shop-window—we 
need say but little about it. The 
whence it originated is a sufficient guarantee of its 
truthfulness and excellence. Its publication in 


the present cheap and portable form was a national | 


benefit which the people were not slow to appre- 
clate. It has been abbreviated, condensed, and 
epitomised already by a thousand different pens, 
and is being read at the present moment with an 
avidity unexampled in the case of any other work 
of the season unless it be ‘“‘ Uncle Tom.” 





Cathal More; or Self-Love and Self-Control. By 
Arami. In two volumes. London: W Shoberl, 
20, Great Marlborough-street. 1552. | 

CatuaL More is an Irish gentleman, an extensive 

landed proprietor of the present day, whom the 

author presents to the publicas one of aclass which, 
irom fifty years’ experience among them, he is 
qualified to depict. Certainly, if the families of 
the Mores and the Hydes, as here represented, are 
fair samples of Irish Protestant society, the public 
has been fora very long time egregiously deceived 
on that score, and the writer deserves the praise of 
his countrymen for delineating them in their true 
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colours. Cathal, whom misfortune teaches self- 
control, is ruined by the pretended friendship of 
a Mr. Schelling, the personification of sélf-love ; 
but he eventually recovers his lost position through 
the timely interference of a friend. The plot of 
the story is simple enough ; but it is obviously in- 
tended to serve only as the medium of expression, 
by means of conversations between the different 
actors in the drama, of the writer's very voluminous 
opinions on subjects moral and religious. It is 
chietly from the lips of Cathal’s mother, who is 
the prominent personage in almost every scene, 
that these oracular opinions are enounced. Upon 
the character of Mrs. More the author has spent 
his chief strength. She is a woman of fine jadg- 
ment, extensive knowledge, and active imagination, 
aud she speaks from the fulness of a heart pure from 
every stain but that of bigotry. Some of her brief 
homilies are exquisite, both in matter and style ; 


Unitarianism, which with her, and with the author 
too, is the most mischievous and loathsome form 
of infidelity. Thus Schelling, who is the greatest 





and | 


source from. 


| monster and scoundrel that the powers of the writer 
‘enabled him to pourtray, is a Unitarian, bent on 
| proselytising. The Unitarian minister is just as 
great a villain, and everything appertaining to 
them and their creed is fit only for perdition. On 
the other hand, the Roman Catholics are spoken 
of affectionately ; the venerable Father Connor 
stops the carriage of the heroine, as she is driving 
off to be married, and solemnly gives her his 
blessing. In the author's estimation, it is plain 
that the Roman priest is a brother and the Unit- 
arian a fiend. Apart from this one-sided bigotry, 
the volumes are interesting and instructive. Some 
of the consequences of the potato-tailure—the 
starvation, misery, famine, aud pestilence which it 
entailed upon the poor—are depicted with touching 
truth and pathos; and the practical results of the 
recent legislation on the subject of Lrish estates 
are moderately and fairly deseribed. 


| 


Lihymed Convictions ; in Songs, Hymns, and Reci- 
tations, for Social Meetings and Firesides. B 
WatneErG. London: ‘Tweedie, 337, Stranc 
Kdinburgh: Cuthbertson and Robertson. Glas- 
gow: Othice of Scottish Temperance League. 

‘Tuese lyrics are a series of ‘lemperance Melodies, 

many of them set to well-known tunes, and some 

of them very cleverly written. Surely while 
drunkards yell out their senseless * Tol-de-rols,” 
sobriety has a right to be merry and wise. We 
cannot but concur in the sentiment of these songs, 
and can endorse the dictum of the bard who sings, 
And yet we have doubt, 
Low as Satan has sank, 


Whether he as a devil 
Would deign to get drunk. 





The Full of Adam, from Milton's Paradise Lost. 
By the Rev. Citarntes Eyae, A.B. London ; 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. Liverpool : Deighton 
and Laughton. 1852. 

Mr. Eyre designates this work as a carving out 

from the great epic poem of Milton, a smaller 





but she is haunted with a brooding horror of 
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poem more strictly epical. He defends the vari- 
ations he has thought fit to make in the text, on 
the ground that Milton, being blind, could not read 
over his work and polish it to the exquisite finish 
of a Pope, a Byron, or a Gray; and that trom his 
excessive flow of learning he was sometimes justly 
chargeable with heaviness. Mr. Eyre is certainly 
a bold man, and he will be pretty sure to reap the 
full meed of praise which he deserves for his im- 
provements upon Milton. 


—-— = 


The Insurance Agent's Assistant. A Popular Essay 
on Life Assurance, its Nature, Use, and Advan- 


tages. By Gitpert Cvcrrie. London: H. G. 
Collins. Edinburgh: W. Whyte and Co. Glas- 
gow: G. Gallie. Dublin: J. Robertson. 1852. 


Mr. Currie’s neat, compact and very readable 
volume deserves a wide circulation. Its object is 
to inculcate the virtues of forethought and self- 
denial, and to illustrate the principles and opera- 
tions of Life and Fire Assurance Associations. In 
the hands of most writers this would prove but a 
dry subject; Mr. C. has, however, managed to 
make it not only interesting but positively enter- 
taining to the general reader, and at the same time 
to supply every particle of information that can be 
desired. No work has yet appeared more calcu- 
lated to augment the ranks of assurers, or to teach 


5 
them how to manage the business advantageously. 


Six Lectures on the Christian Evidences ; addressed 
to Students attending the United College of St 
Salvator’s and St. Leonard's, St. Andrew's. By 
Jounx Coox, D.D., Minister of St. Leonard's, St. 
Andrew’s. Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 1852. 

Tuese lectures are well worthy of frequent perusal 

by the young. Inthem will be found, expressed 

in plain and intelligible language, all that is really 
necessary to be remembered of the arguments of 
the best writers on this subject. It will be more 

to the profit of the student to read this book a 

dozen times, and exercise himself with the ques- 

tions appended at the close of it, than to be grub- 
bing for a twelvemonth among the dry bones of 
the evidence-mongers, from which it happens, we 
fear, but seldom that a man succeeds in digging out 
a safe creed. 


Magic, Witeheraft, Animal Magnetism, and Electro- 


Biology. By James Brarip, M.R.C.S., &e.. Third 
Edition, greatly enlarged. J.ondon: J. Churchill. 
Edinburgh: C. Black. 1852. 


Unper this rather comprehensive title, Mr. Braid 
advocates the claims of Hypnotism (his own de- 
signation of the mesmeric influence), against the 
more lofty pretensions of the clairvoyants and their 
patrons. We do not see that his explanations of 
Dr. Esdaile’s experience are altogether satisfactory. 

The question is yet an open one. Lr uno disce 
omnes is not the rule that is applicable to lecturers 
on mesmeric phenomena, by whatever name they 

call themselves. For our own parts, we would 
stop at hypnotism if we could; but ‘facts which 


Mr. Braid’s theory will never account for compel 
us to advance further. 
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A New Version. 
Illustrated by Gustav Cay. 


The Story of Reynard the Foz. 
By Davip VeppER. 
Ton, of Munich and Dusseldorf. 
Orr, Paternoster-row. Edinburgh : 
Dublin : J. M’Glashan. 1852. 

Tue story of Reynard the Fox is a caustic satire 

upon courts and governments, in the form of a most 

amusing fable. Of the original writer of this sin- 
gular produetion nothing certain is known. In 
its first form it was probably but a brief apologne ; 

but being the vehicle of a species of sharp irony in- 
telligible to the mass, it grew into popular favour, 
and at length into rather unwieldy dimensions, 
through the additions which every new editor felt 
at liberty to make. The version before us isa 

modern rendering of the London edition of 1706, 

divested of its cumbrous episodes and obsolete 

political pasquinades. It is a most pleasant and 
readable performance; but we have a decided 
objection to the measure of poetical justice which 

Mr. Vedder has thought fit to administer to the 

fox—a proceeding which in our view cuts the 

throat of the satire and blunts the edge of the 
whole story. But the principal charm of this ele- 
gant volume are its illustrations. They are mostly 
lithographed pictures, in different tints, about six 
inches by eight, and are one and all real triumphs 
ofthe art. ‘They are drawn and finished with rare’ 
minuteness and fidelity, and with just that spice of 
the grotesque which the subject « demanded. Some 
of them are so ludicrously comic that it is impos- 
sible to call them to mind without laughing. 

There is a figure of a cock in a surtout, w ith his 

walking-stick under his wing, looking on at the 

execution of Reynard, which is perfectly unique in 
its mysterious resemblance to humanity; and 


London : W. S. 
J . Menzies. 


‘there is the Royal Physician at the bedside of his 


patient, the bare sight of whom recals the flavour 
of physic to the palate. We might particularise 
a dozen more; in fact they are nearly all of equal 
merit; and the smaller engravings on wood are 
executed in a style worthy to rank with them. 
The volume is printed with consummate skill and 
bound neatly, and will form an appropriate 
Christmas present for old or young. 


An Elementary T'reatise on Logic; designed chiefly 
for the Use of Schools, Colleges, and Private 
Gentlemen who wish to acquire a knowledge of 


the Reasoning Science. By the author of ‘“ Anti- 
dote to Infidelity,” &e. London: John Chapman, 
142, Strand. 1852. 


Srricrty speaking, this can scarcely be called an 
elementary treatise—it is rather a new modification 
of the science of logic, which the author, with all 
due humility, sets before the public in the above 

modest title. A mere tyro will find himself out 
of his depth before he has advanced a dozen pages 
beyond the author's introduction, and be driven 
back to some really elementary work, such as 
“Taylor's Elements of Thought,” or to the assist- 
ance of some enlightened friend, to clear his. way 
through the technicalities of the business. With 


such aid he will find this work of use to him, and 
may learn from it as much logic as any man D 
The work consists of but four 


carry in his head. 
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score pages; but the student need not expect to 
get profitably through it in a hurry. 


Spirits of the Past. An Historical Poem. In three 
Books. 7 NicHo.tas MICHELL, author of “ Ruins 
of Many Lands,” &e. London: W. Tegg and Co., 
85, Queen street, Cheapside. 1852. 

Mr. MicHELL is a writer who dares great things, 
and shrinks from no task, however difficult its ac- 
complishment. He keeps on his resolute way per 
ardua ad alta, and, having the highest aims before 
him, spends not his strength for nought. The 
“Spirits of the Past’ is a poem worthy of the author 
of the “‘ Ruins of Many Lands,” to which it forms 
an appropriate companion volume. The versifica- 
tion throughout is that of a master—vigorous, 
fluent, and often majestic. We give the following 
description of Laura at her devotions, as she first 
met the gaze of Petrarch, as a specimen taken at 
random :— 





She knelt in meekness at her early prayer, 

As streamed the ray through Clara’s pillar’d aisle, 
Like some calm saint angelically fair, 

Or vision born the senses to beguile; 
Madonna-like, her thoughtful beauty shone, 

Yet not less witching, bright and warm the while ; 
Back from her head her snowy veil was thrown, 

Revealing cheek’s fresh tint, and lip’s sweet smile, 
The dimpled chin, by love’s soft signet pressed, 
The living marble of her spotless breast, 


Independent of its poetical merits, this volume 
will be found interesting from its historical and 
biographical tableaux, which are numerous and 
admirably delineated. ‘The poem is divided into 
three books, devoted severally to Scripture cha- 
racters, military heroes, and celebrated women, 
The author has exercised a sound judgment in the 
choice of his heroes and heroines: they are essen- 
tially the spirits of the past, and for good or for 
evil their shadows are projected over the present. 


Nina, a Tale; and other Poems. By C. J. Con- 
NELL. Edinburgh: W. H. Lizars, 3, St. James’s- 
square. 1552. . 

Irv we were to judge of the merits of Mr. Connell 

by the poem of “ Nina,” we should rate them very 

low indeed. As a story, the plot is most puerile, 
preposterous and unnatural; and it is made the 
medium of more shallow fustian and flatulent 
bombast than the public has been bored with for 
some time. It is, in short, a sort of starved ghost 
of Byron's “ Corsair,’ without one of the qualitics 
which renders that poem tolerable. ‘The hero is 
an amateur murderer, and the heroine a bread- 
and-butter sentimentalist ; and both are egregious 
calves, whom no sensible person would have any- 
thing to do with. The versification, though in 
some parts excellent, is occasionally disfigured by 
such doggrel as the following :— 

As if each awful peal was sent 

To mark Heaven's just resentment! 

It is pleasant, however, to turn from such a 
forlorn failure as “ Nina” to the clever, interesting 
and pathetic poem of “ Wenona the Dacotah 
Maiden.” The time has been when the publication 
of this charming legend in the form in which it is 
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here given would have elevated its author to the 
rank of an acknowledged poet—though it is a 
good thing for poets, and for the public too, that 
that time has gone by. Wenona will, however, 
have many admirers, and Mr. Connell may perhaps 
find it worth his while in a future edition to make 
her still more worthy of favour. The ballad of 
‘“ Adelbert and Eveline” is not so much to our 
taste, nor the “ Morning, Noon and Night,” both 
of which appear to be written under the convic- 
tion that young poets come into the world to groan, 
and only to groan. The minor poems of our 
author are his best things, in justification of which 
opinion we shall cite a couple of examples. The 
first is on a picture by Landseer which an en- 
graving has rendered familiar to the public. 


PEACE, 


Upon an upland of enamelled green 
That gently rose upon a mound of rock 
Reclined a peasant girl, who watched the flock 
That strayed and nibbled o’er the peaceful scene. 
Below, the sea mirrored the sky serene, 
And slept in azure; while the shrilly note 
Of playful kids, and voice of patriarch goat 
(A streamlet rippling o'er his silver feet), 
With hum of bees, and ocean’s murmurs float, 
And o’er the maiden melt in day-dream sweet. 
While from a cannon’s mouth, since times of war 
Forgotten, worn and green with mossy bloom, 
A lamb, unconscious, from its iron womb 

Nipped the sweet harebell blue or daisy’s crimsoned star. 


The next is a translation from the German of 
Schubert. 
BALLAD. 


It is a cold December night, 
With sky of deepest blue, 

And swimming in the azure light 
Appear the stars to view. 


For earth is dead, and in her shroud 
Of purest snow she lies ; 

And, climbing through a mass of cloud, 
The moon shines from the skies. 


A traveller with a weary tread, 
To seek his native home 

Toils on; for years, long years have fled 
Since he was called to roam. 


The cutting wind is whistling shrill, 
And, deep enwreathed in snow, 

He sees the church upon the bill, 
And clustered cots below; 


And wonders where the pond has gone 
Where oft be used to float, 

And launch, its tiny waves upon, 
His little mimic boat. 


But well he knows that changes come 
With every passing year; 

And longs wore fondly for bis home 
And those he loves so dear. 


His footsteps sink upon the snow, 
And deep and deeper fall ; 

And cracks the ice, and waters flow, 
And vain bis drowning call. 


*Tis the old pond that still was there, 
Hid by the treacherous snow ; 

And down he sinks, and on the air 
Dies his last moan of woe. 


Again he rises, but his heart 
Lies leaden in his breast ; 

He's dead—and where the snow-wreaths part, 
Tell where he sank to rest, 
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And lost in sight of that dear home 
That cheered his toilsome way ; 
Lost in the sight of that old church 
Where he had learned to pray. 


In spring they'll find the traveller, 
Where melting snow-wreaths ran ; 

*T will be a sad spring-time for her 
Who waited for her son. 





Napoleon the Little. By Vicrorn Hveo. London: 
Vizetelly and Company, 135, Fleet-street. 1852. 
Histoire des Crimes du Deux Décembre. Par V. 

ScHe LCHER, Représentant du Peuple. Londres: 

J. Chapman, 142, Strand. 
T'arse two works, differing essentially in style 
aud ability, but alike in purpose, and both dictated 
by the same just and implacable hatred of the suc- 
cessful bandit who has made a spoil of France, are 
the public expression of the state of feeling which 
prevails among a certain class of French citizens 
at the present moment, bound, gagged and ter- 
rified from all open enunciation of their sentiments 
upou thetr own soil. Both are characterised by a 
vehement, and, it may well prove, an imprudent 
rancour, not merely against the President-Prince of 
the post, but against all and sundry who, from 
whatever inotives, either aspire or condescend to 
hold a candle to the devil: and herein lies the 
element of mischief. Stern, naked, simple, impas- 
sive truth, uttered with calm dignity by men who 
had submitted, after a vain thouch manful resist- 
ance, to the brutal outrages of a scoundrel in 
power, would have been far more effectual in 
reply than whole volumes of invective and per- 
sonal abuse, however richly deserved. The mass 
of honest men reluct at tyranny, loathe the op- 
pressor, and are ever ready to open their arms and 
their purses for the succour and relief of the op- 
pressed ; but they forget their sympathies when 
the victim takes the law into his own hands, and 
seeks to avenge by vituperative language crimes 
which language is too feeble to pourtray. It is 
thus that great interests are debased to petty and 
personal syuabbles, and the selfish resentment of 
individuals eclipses the universal wrong. Then 
ptssion is never prudent, or likely to be limited by 
the strict bounds of truth; and it may chance that 
tie ascription of one evil deed, of which he is not 
really guilty, to a villain sodden in crime, may go 
far in popular estimation to absolve him from a 
thousand mortal murders, the gnilt of which lie at 
his door. “ Give adog an ill name,” says the pro- 
verb, “and hang him;’’ but it may turn out, that 
the ill name which would hang a dog shall con- 
tribute to enthrone an emperor. On this account 
we could have wished that much of what both 
Victor Hugo and M. Scholcher have said had 
been left unsaid, or differently expressed. But it 
may, perhaps, be too much to expect from exiles 
so clrcumstanced the exercise of a calm wisdom, 
though we think we could point to the example of 
some English worthies of a past era who were too 
wise to peril their cause by taking out their re- 
venge in hard words. 

Victor Hugo's “Napoleon the Little’ is the 
work of a man of genius. It is a piercing, biting, 
stinging philippic from beginning to end. He 





first bares the back of the perjured, murderous cul- 
prit, his victim, and then lays on the lash with the 
learned instinct of an experienced executioner who 
knows all the raw places. His work,is not ver 
systematically arranged, and to a reader familiar 
with the events of the coup d'état itis not of much 
importance where he commences the perusal. It 
is divided into a series of short chapters, either 
one of which is complete in itself. We shall give 
a few extracts, which will serve to show the in- 
dignant animus of the writer, and his peculiar 
ability in giving it a forcible expression. The 
book commences with the President’s election— 
traces in a rather discursive manner the course of 
his crime, and ends with a striking picture of his 
pettiness and the abject state of France crouching 
beneath him. On the subject of the Mission of 
the Representatives, of whom he was one, he thus 
speaks :— 

Those who, as representatives of the people, received, 
in trust fur the people, the oath of the 20th December, 
1848, those especially, who, twice invested with the conti- 
dence of the nation, had seen that oath sworn as consti- 
tuents, and had seen it violated as legislators, bad assumed, 
with their writ of summens, two duties. ‘The first of these 
was on the day when that oath should be violated, to rise 
in their places, to present their breasts to the enemy with 
out calculating either his numbers or his strength, to cover 
with their bodies the sovereignty of the people, and, as a 
means to combat and cast down the usurper, to use every 
weapon, from the law that they found in the code to the 
paving-stone that they pick up in the street. The second 
duty was, after having accepted the combat and all its 
chances, to accept proscription and all its miseries, to 
stand eternally erect before the traitor, his oath in your 
hand, to forget your personal sufferings, your private sor- 
rows, your families dispersed and broken up, your fortunes 
destroyed, your affections crushed, your hearts bleeding, 
to forget yourselves, and to fee] for the future only one 
wonund—the wound of France; to cry alond and inces- 
santly for justice, to suffer yourself never to be appeased, 
never to relent, never to be other than implacable, to seize 
the villanous crowned perjurer, if not with the hand ot 
the law, at least with the pincers of truth, to make red-hot 
in the fire of history all the letters composing his oath, and 
with these to brand his face. He who writes these pages 
is one of those who @id not shrink, on the 2nd of Decem- 
ber, from the utmost effort to accomplish the first of these 
two great duties; in publishing this book he fulfils the 
second, 


Of the effects of the crime upon social law and 
order he says, “ Let all who wear a robe, a scarf, 
or an uniform: let all who serve this man know, 
that if they think themselves the agents of a power 
they deceive themselves ; they are the comrades 
of a pirate.” 


\When publie morality is under eclipse there is a dark- 
ness comes over social order that is terrible to see, All 
securities disappear, all supports vanish. Thenceforth 
there is not in France a tribunal, nor a court, nor a judge 
to render justice and pronounce a penalty, for anything, 
against any one, in the name of any one. Bring before 
the jidicial bench a malefactor of any class: the robber 
will say to the judges, the chief of the state robbed the 
bank of twenty-five million francs; the false witness will 
say to the judges, the chief of the state swore an oath in 
the face of God and of man, and that oath he has violated ; 
the false imprisoner will say, the chief of the state has 
arrested, and confined agaiust all law, the representatives 
of the sovereign people ; the swindler will say, the chief of 
the state got his election, got power, got the Tuileries, a! 
by swindling; the forger will say, the chief of the state 
stole their purses from the princes of Orleans; the mur- 
derer will say, the chief of the state shot, sabred, harcnetted, 
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massacred passengers in the streets: and all together, 
swindler, forger, false witness, foot-pad, robber, assassin, 
will add—and you judges, you have been to salute this 
man, to praise him for having perjured himself, to felici- 
tate him on having forged, to compliment him for having 
swindled, to praise him on having plundered, to thank him 
for having throttled! what can you have to say against us ? 


The following is a neat complimentary portrait 
of the President as an historical man :— 


His partisans—he has some—complacently parallel him 
with his uncle, the first Bonaparte. They say: “ The one 
accomplished the 18th Brumaire, the other the 2nd of 
December: they are two men of ambition.” The first 
Bonaparte aimed to reconstruct the empire of the West; 
to make Europe his vassal; to dominate over the continent 
by his power, and to dazzle it by his grandeur; to take an 
arm-chair himself and give footstools to the kings ; to 
create his place in history: Nimrod, Cyrus, Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cesar, and Charlemagne—Napoleon to be master 
of the world. He was so. To be so, he accomplished 
the 18th Brumaire. The other man aims to have horses 
and women, to be called Monseigneur, and to live luxuriously. 
To this end, he brought about the 2nd of December. Yes ; 
they are two men of ambition: the comparison is just. 
Let us add, that, like the first Bonaparte, the second also 
aims to be emperor. But that which somewhat allays 
comparison, is that there is, perhaps, some slight difference 
between the conqnering an empire and the pilfering it. 


Again— 


The great talent of M. Louis Bonaparte is silence. . . . 
This silence he sometimes breaks; but then he does not 
converse, he lies. This man lies as other men breathe. 
He announces an honest intention; be on your guard: he 
affirms; distrust him: he takes an oath; tremble for your 
safety... . In his enterprises he needs aids and co-opera- 
tors; he needs what Ae calls ‘‘men.” Diogenes sought 
them with a lantern; he seeks them with a bank-note— 
and finds them. 


The following is the finishing-touch to M. 
Hugo’s portrait of the nephew of the Emperor :— 


And every moment, and every day, in his decrees, in his 
messages, in his larangues, in all these unprecedented 
imbecilities, which he parades in the Monifeur, this 
emigrant, so ignorant of France, gives lessons to France ; 
and this knave tells France that he has saved her! Saved 
her! From whom? From herself. Before he came, 
Providence wrought nothing but absurdities. God waited 
for him to put everything in order. At length he came. 
For the last thirty-six years poor France had been afflicted 
with all sorts of pernicious things: that ‘sonority,” the 
tribune ; that hubbub, the press; that insolence, thought; 
that crying abuse, liberty; he came, he—and for the 
tribune he substituted the senate; for the press, the cen- 
sure; for thought, imbecility and impertinence; for liberty, 
the sabre ; and by the sabre, the censure, the imbecile im- 
pertinence, and the senate, France is saved! Saved! 
Bravo! and from whom, I ask again? From herself? 
For what was France before, if you please? A horde 
of pillagers, robbers, Jack Cades, assassins, demagogues ! 
It was necessary to put a strait-waistcoat on this licentious 
lunatic, this France, and M. Bonaparte Louis was the man 
especially called to do it. Now France is in prison, on 
diet wholeseme bread and water, bound hand and foot, 
preperly humiliated, and under safeguard; be perfectly 
easy, everybody; Master Bonaparte, resident gendarme at 
the Elysée, answers for her to Europe; he has taken the 
thing into his own hands; this miserable France is in 
her strait-waistcoat, and if she stirs—! Ah! what spectacle 
is this? What dream is this? What nightmare is this? 
On the one hand a nation first among nations, and on the 
other a man last among men—yet see what that man does 
to that nation! What! he tramples her under foot, he 
laughs at her to her face, he flouts her, he braves her, he 
repudiates her, he insults her, he scoffs at her! What! he 
says, there is only I! What! in this land of France, 
where no man’s ear may be boxed with impunity, the whole 
people is to be kicked and no werd said! Oh! abominable 
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shame! Each time that M. Bonaparte spits, everyone 
must needs wipe his face! And can this last? And do 
you tell me it will last? No! No! No! By all the blood 
in our veins, no! this shal! not last. Were it to last, it 
must be that there is no God in heaven, or no longer a 
France on earth! 


We pass the caustic sketch of the Government 
—the details of the crime, the grand object of 
which was intimidation by means of massacre— 
the ‘Tribune and its destruction—the Absolution 
with M. Hugo's lessons on morality and conscience 
—in order that we may glance for one moment at 
the last division of the work, which treats of the 
progress contained in the coup d'etat. Fixing his 
eyes upon certain points in the future, the writer 
says, ‘I came to this conclusion: the deed was 
infamous, but the fact itself is good.” And ac- 
cording to him it is good, for the following rea- 
sons: there existed among Frenchmen a prestige 
in favour of the empire, and a prejudice against 
the republic, and both prestige and prejudice must 
be swept away ere the country can prosper. 
Normal progress is slow in its movements, and 
would have been long in effecting such a clearance ; 
Providence, however, steps in and does the business 


off hand. 


Behold! a man arrives some fine morning. What man? 
The first or the last—no matter—without future prospects, 
without genius, without glory, without any prestige. Is 
he an adventurer? Is he aprince? That man has his 
hands full of money—of bank-notes, of securities, of 
places and pensions, of decorations and sinecures; that 
man lowers himself before the functionaries, and says, 
‘“Functionaries, betray your trust.” The functionaries 
do betray it. What all? All, without one exception ? 
Yes, all. He calls upon the Generals, and says, © Generals, 
massacre.” And the Generals do it. He turns towards the 
irremoveable Judges, and says, “* Magistrates, I break 
through the constitution—I commit perjury—lI dissolve 
this sovereign assembly—lI arrest the inviolate members— 
I plunder the public treasury—I sequester and confiscate 
all I please—I banish those that displease me—lI send to 
transportation—I shoot and bayonet all I please, and that 
without any summons—lI execute without trial—I commit 
all that is criminal in the acceptation of the word, Behold 
the laws! I trample them under my feet.” ‘“* We will 
not pretend to see anything,” say the magistrates. “ You 
are but a parcel of insolents,” replies the providential man: 
“not to see whatis guing on, that would bean outrage. It 
is my will yeu should assist me. You, Judges, you sball 
this day wish me joy—lI myself, who am force and crime ; 
and to-morrow, those who have resisted me, those who are 
honour, right, and law, you will pass judgment upon them, 
you will condemn them.” These judges irremoveable kiss 
his boot, and take cognizance of the troublesome state of 
things; and to crown all, they make oath of fidelity to 
him. ‘Then he perceives, poked up in a corner, the paid 
clergy, crossed, banded, mitred, and he says, ‘‘ So you are 
there, my Lord Archbishop ; come here, and give me your 
blessing, and bless all I am doing.” And the archbishop 
chants his Magnificat. 

When God desires to destroy @ thing, he changes its 
form. Every bad institution of this world ends by suicide. 
When they have weighed sufficiently long upon men, Pro- 
vidence, like the Sultan to his viziers, sends them the bow- 
string by a mute, and they execute themselves. Louis 
Bonaparte is the mute of Providence. 


M. Hugo takes leave of the President in a shower 
of compliments of no equivocal description. “ Be 
easy,” he says, “ history has got him fast.” There 
he is, doomed to figure as a very paltry political 
miscreant, a nocturnal strangler of liberty, a pigmy 
tyrant, a dictatorial buffoon. He will not attain 
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to the infamous dignity of a Domitian or a Cara- 
calla, but will figure as a bit of a brigand anda 
great deal of a knave; he may get the Empire, 
but his swelling up don’t much signify. The 
purple mantle trails over shoes down at heel. He 
will be ‘“ Napoleon the Little,’ nothing more, 
nothing less. 

So much for the testimony of Victor Hugo, the 
philosopher and romancist! We must now turn 
for a few moments to the volume of M. Scheelcher, 
who is neither. His work is well-nigh double the 
bulk of the other; it is written in French, and, as 
far as we know, has not yet appeared in an English 
garb. Its author was a member of the Mountain, 
but a peaceful subject, who doats upon the recol- 
lection of the Revolution of February, “ the purest, 
the most generous that ever enlightened the world, 
a revolution which exercised no vengeance, which 
abolished the penalty of death, which exiled no- 
body, imprisoned nobody, and which imposed upon 
its enemies nothing more than a lesson of forget- 
fulness and clemency.’ M. Schelcher is a Re- 
publican of the old school. The Empire in the 
height of its glory had no charmsforhim. He has 
no tolerance for Bonapartism, and is anti-Napo- 
leonic to the last drop of his blood. Hear him on 
the subject of the popular enthusiasm for the Cor- 
sican :— 


We have no wish here to ask the question, why the 
people love Napoleon, who was the most implacable, the 
most hypocritical, and the most egotistice of tyrants. Who 
destroyed the first republic? The Emperor Napoleon, 
whose reign was but one monstrous oppression, and whose 
victories terminated at last in a double invasion of France! 
The people, at the present moment, are far from being 
alone responsible for the error they are in. The timorous 
traitor of the 18th Brumaire had justly lost his popularity 
when he fell. It was the Liberals, and Beranger, our ad- 
mirable national poet, at the head of them, who raised him 
out of the abyss, in using his name as an instrument of 
strife against the restoration. M. Thiers abetted them 
by celebrating in the “ Consulate and the Empire” the 
downfall of the republican idea. By lavishing lying eulo- 
giums on the Emperor and the empire, they have misled 
public opinion, perverted the judgment of the masses upon 
the acts of a contemptible despot, and have but too much 
contributed to surround his memory with a fatal prestige, 
which it still unfortunately exercises among the people of 
the towns, and especially of the country. 

Louis Philippe knew well what he was doing in sending 
for the ashes of the conspirator of the 18th Brumaire, to 
enshrine them at the Invalides. He flattered the bad pas- 
sions of the people as men are apt to flatter the evil in- 
clinations of a master, In glorifying the murderer of 552 
representatives sent to Cayenne, the assassin of the re- 
public and of liberty, Louis Philippe knew well that*he de- 
based the masses infatuated with love for their executioner. 

This deplorable prestige of a name has wrought the in- 
credible fortune of M. Bonaparte. Very well! This name 
does not really belong to him. M. Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte is not “the nephew of the Emperor,’’ as M. Per- 
signy calls him. It is well that the faubourgs and villages 
should know this; it is a thing not much to our taste, and 
it is only from the grave political considerations attached 
to the fact, that we make the public acquainted with it. 
We repeat it—M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte has not a drop 
of the blood of the Napoleons in his veins. He is the son 
of the Dutch Admiral Verhuel. The King of Holland, 
Louis Bonaparte, knew it, and would not recognise the in- 
truder ; he held his peace on the subject only to avoid the 
scandal of a public declaration. This adulterous birth was 
not unknown to a single person in Holland. It was cele- 
brated sarcastically in the popular songs of the day, &c.— 
P, 402, 


The following is a specimen of M. Scheelcher’s 
tribute to the personal charms of the President :— 

It jis not, then, M. Louis Napoleon personally that the 
masses have elected President, it is the nephew of the Em- 
peror. A stranger to France, and brought up at a distance 
from it, he was known there but by the fooleries of Stras. 
burg and Boulogne. As for his Radical and Socialist pub- 
lications, nobody had read them; and at the Assembly he 
was distinguished only by his taciturnity and his ugliness, 
A narrow forehead, a nose overshadowing the face like the 
great beak of a foul bird, pale fishy eyes, withered eyelids, 
an uncertain look, a timid step, an embarrassed attitude, 
an air at once grotesque and silent—a cigar in his mouth 
—such is Louis Napoleon. He is very disagreeable to 
look at! 


M. Scheelcher tells a very long story in a very 
plain and perspicuous manner; but, as the reader 
may judge from the above extracts, not with all 
the coolness and self-possession that becomes the 
historian. Asa history of the astounding events 
of the day, his volume will be found far more use- 
ful and comprehensive than that of M. Hugo. 
He is intimately acquainted with the various 
classes of the Parisian population, and has stated 
ithe true cause of their apathy under the daring 
invasion of their rights. His volume is rather 
‘wearisome from the length of its various details, 
which might have been condensed with good 
‘effect; at the same time, it contains a mass of 
valuable information, and of particulars well at- 
tested, which we have not met with elsewhere. 
We can heartily commend both these volumes to 
the acceptance of the public, and to all especially 
who make France and her destiny their study. 
They contain much with which the whole werld 
should be made acquainted ; they are the response 
of intellect to brute force. We may regret that 
‘both have been written too much under the in- 
fluence of passionate excitement, because their 
effect upon an atrocious despotism is thereby 
weakened; but we trust they will do their work 
in opening the eyes of the French people to their 
degradation, which can endure only so long as 
they are content to submit to it. 
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Four Months in England. By a West Indian, the 
Rev. Joux Horsrorp, Wesleyan Missionary, St. 
Vincent's. London: Partridge and Oakey. 1852, 

Tue publication of this book is a great blunder, 

which would never have been committed had the 

writer possessed a grain of the modesty upon 
which he prides himself. He is not a modest man 
by any means ; but, on the contrary, the incarnation 
of a very wretched and ignorant conceit, of which 
he can no more divest himself than he can of his 
skin. He scampers through England, France, and 
Scotland, blundering and boasting from one end 
of the journey to the other. He goes to a lecture 
at the Polytechnic, and makes Dr. Buckland 
recite Robert Herrick’s poem on the Holy Spirit 
as the composition of Dibdin! He gets very 
properly snubbed at Cambridge for introducing 
the question of Free-trade, of which he knows 
about as much as a boiled lobster, upon a mission- 
ary platform; and he revenges himself upon the 
chairman by a senseless preaching of four pages 





in his rubbishy book, in vindication of the stupidity 
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of which he had been guilty. He reproaches | 
himself for taking, “with the modesty so charac- | 
teristic of me,” an outside place on the coach, and 
allowing others to be comfortable within. He is 
indignant that the rules of his denomination do 
not allow him to wear a black gown, and bemoans 
the restriction in five mortal pages. What further 
gaucheries he indulges in, the reader can, if he 
choose, discover for himself, since, being desirous 

of the pleasure of dropping his acquaintance, we 
have no intention of following him further. 
There are intellectual giants among the Methodists; 
the genius of their great founder has had, and 
still has, worthy representatives among them. It 
is a pity that some benevolent and authoritative 
hand did not interfere to compel Mr. Horsford to 
silence. 


The White Slave; a Story of Life in Virginia, de. 
Edited by R. Hitpreru, Esq. With numerous 
Engravings. Tenth Thousand. London: Ingram, 
Cooke and Co., 227, Strand. 1852. 

Tue “White Slave” is the history of a white 
man, With some taint of negro blood in his veins, 
who, on that account, is doomed to slavery. The 
narrative is, no doubt, an entire fiction, con- 
trived to show the miseries of an existence under 
the lash, and the glaring and anomalous social 
abuses which, under the designation of institutions, 
deform and disgrace the slave-holding communi- 
ties. The story is deeply interesting; but the. 
writer is wanting in that dramatic talent which 
characterises ‘“‘ Uncle Tom,” and carries the reader 
away, making him a witness, we had almost said 
a party, to every event. One portion of the | 
white slave’s experience brands the owners ta 
Lower Carolina with the crime of cold-blooded | 
and gratuitous murder. ‘The writer, who tells his | 
own story, had run away from his tyrants and | 
joined a gang of his fellows living in the bush. 
One night they were surprised by the slave- 
hunters, and the major portion of their company 
shot down suddenly by an instantaneous discharge 
from different directions, without seeing their foes 
either before or after the slaughter. This dastardly 
mode of assassination is thus explained :— 





| 
| 


By the law of Carolina, the killing a slave is regarded as 
murder; and though probably this law was neverenforced, 
and would doubtless be treated by a jury of modern slave- 
holders as an old-fashioned and fanatical absurdity, there 
still linger in the breasts of the people some remains of 
horror at the idea of deliberate bloodshed, and a sort of 
superstitions apprehension of the possible enforcement of 
this antiquated law. To blindfold their own consciences, 
and to avoid the possibility of a judicial investigation, each 
man of an attacking party takes care to see none of the 
others when they fire; and no one goes to the place to 
ascertain how many have been killed or disabled. The poor 
wretches who are not so fortunate as to be shot dead upon 
the spot are left to the lingering torments of thirst, fever, 
Starvation, and festering wounds; and when at length they 
die, their skeletons lie bleaching in the Carolina sun, 
proud proofs of slaveholding civilisation and humanity. 


The White Slave eventually escapes, and makes 
a fortune as captain of a privateer ; and succeeds, 
after a long search, in recovering his wife and 
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child. This edition of the work is handsomely 
got up, and the woodcuts, some of them especially, 
are designed in capital siyle. 


Unele Tom's Cabin. By Mrs. Harrrer Breecuer 
Srowr. With numerous Engravings. Third edi- 
tion. London: Ingram, Cooke, and Co., 227, 
Strand. 1852. 

We expressed our opinion on the subject of 

“Uncle Tom” six months ago, and the reading 

public would seem to have been doing litile else 

than endorsing that opinion ever since. The work 
has turned out the greatest literary fact of any 
age or country. ‘t is in every house and every 
hand, and greets us at every turn in all the shapes 
that paper and print can be made to assume. It 
may be had at a high price, a low price, or no 
price at all—seeing that an announcement of its gra- 
tuitous circulation lies on our table as we write. 

The edition before us is both handsome and cheap, 

and, from its illustrations, will no doubt be 

popular. 
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Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company.—At 
the sixth half-yearly meeting of the shareholders, held at 
the company’s offices, No. 3, Old Broad-street, City, Sir) 
J. D. Paul, Bart., in the chair, a report was read, stating, | 
“That the Company’s business continues to show a satis- | 
factory increase, notwithstanding the diminution of railway- 
traffic in the last six months, as compared with that of last 
year, when the Great Exhibition induced an unusual 
amount of travelling throughout the country. The follow- 
ing is the entire issue of tickets during the six months 
ending 30th June last, as compared with the same period | 
in L851 :— 

** Periodical Tickets.—1451, 2,365; 1852, 2,598, 

“Double Journey Tickets.—1851: 2nd class, 18; 3rd 
class, 1,526—total, IS44. 1552: Ist class, 822; 2nd class, ! 
1,413; $rd class, 4,828—total, 7.063. 

“Single Journey Tickets.—1851: Ist class, 18,979; 2nd | 
class, 40,776; 3rd class, 52,238—total, 117,993. 1852: 
Ist class, 17,830; 2nd class, 4],068 ; 3rd class, 59,256— 
total, 118,154. 

“ The total receipts during the half-year amount to £3,066 | 
8s. 1d., and this, with the balance brought forward, shows | 
a total of £4,584 8s, Ud. to the credit of revenue account, 
out of which the amount estimated as payable at the close 
of last year, the claims adjusted, and the working-expenses, 
amounting in all to £3,354 5s. 7d., have been paid, leaving 
a surplus of £1,030 3s. 2d. This sum, together with the | 
amount due from clearing-house and agents, as shown by 
the statement of accounts circulated among the proprietors, 
form a balance of £],727 18s. lld. om revenue account on 
the 30th of June, to which date the accounts were 
made up. The balance is subject, however, to the usual 
charges for commission and duty on the last quarter's 
receipts not paid when the accounts were closed; but, after 
allowing for all the necessary deductions, the balance justi- 
fies the directors in recommending the payment of interest 
on the paid-up capital of the company for the half-year at} 
the rate of four percent. per annum. The amount paid 
as compensation during the last six months is £1,457 1s.4d., 
principally arising from claims unsettled in December last. 
The claims on insurances effected during the period under 
review have been comparatively few, accidents having been 
happily much less frequent than usual; but the periodical 
recurrence @f these casualties is remarkably shown by the 
number that have happened since the close of the half- | 
year, and which have been generally of a very severe | 
description.” 

Age Assurance Company.— At the first annual 
meeting of this company, held at their offices in Chancery- 
lane, John Best, Esq., in the chair, the secretary read a 
report, of which the substance is as follows :— 

‘‘The directors of the Age Assurance Company have 
much pleasure in meeting the shareholders at this their 
first annual meeting, and in being able to congratulate 
them and the policy-holders on the prosperous state of the 
company. 

“The accounts show that the success of the company 
has been far beyond what could have been anticipated ; and 
that few companies have dune the same amount of business 
at so small an outlay. 

‘* Although the accounts extend over a period of nine- 
teen months, it must be borne in mind that very little 
business is transacted during the first few months of a 
company’s career; and in this respect the Age was no ex- 
ception to the general rule; for during the first seven months 
of its existence the premiums received, independently of 
loans, amounted to £41 14s. 4d. only, while up to the, 
18th of August, 1852, when the accounts were made out, | 
the premiums amounted to £3,482 4s, 

“It is most gratifying to the directors to notice this, as 


ee 


ASSURANCE COMPANIES 


| evidencing the continual advance the company is making 


in publicestimation. In order that ‘a ful) and fair balance. 
sheet’ might be made out, showing the exact position of 
the company—which was evidently the intention of the 
Act of Parliament 7th and &th Vict. c. 110, under which 


| the Age is registered—the directors have had a careful 


valuation made by an actuary of the present worth of the 


sums assured by the company, and the premiums payable 


for such assurances ; and from the value of such premiums 
they have deducted a large per centage to defray the ex- 
penses connected with their receipt, and to allow for the 


lapse of those policies which may not be continued. 


‘*The deductions made are far more than will be required 
if the current year’s business progresses as the directors 
| anticipate; and they urge on the shareholders and assured, 


| for their own interest, to extend the business of the com- 


pany by every means in their power. 

“It will be seen that, after making the deductions al- 
luded to, and after paying the claims which have arisen 
from deaths, amounting to £1,400, and the expenses of 
establishing and working the company, there is still a 
balance of profit amounting to £90L 10s. 8d. It must, 


| however, be remembered that this profit is not a realised 


one, but is founded on the value of assets over liabilities ; 
and therefore, though it is an ascertained profit, it will 


_ become a realised one only by the continued operations of 


the company. 
“* The directors desire to remind the participating poliey- 


holders that they are equally interested with the share- 


holders in extending the business of the company, as the 
profits will be divided equally between them. In conclu- 
sion, the directors beg to call the attention of assurers to the 
large balance of assets over liabilities, which is available for 
their security, and which amounts to £91,661 10s. 8d.” 
From the balance-sheet we extract the following state- 


' ment of the liabilities and assets, as they affect the share- 


holders and participating policy-holders, showing the pro- 
fits on the business transacted from January 7, 1851, to 


- August 18, 1852, 





LIABIL'TIES. £2 3s. 4. 
Debentures and present value of sums assured 36,289 17 8 
Purchase-money received for annuity ... ... 200 0 0 
Liability in respect of sums assured at fixed 
periods ... .. 95 13 0 
Liabilities for current accounts and. expenses, 
about me eee Wi hee es 600 0 0 
Policy stamp _... ame ae 66 5 0 
Amount of paid-up capital i tim @ =a 
a Por ree ere 901 10 8 
Total ic ae we ee 2S 
ASSETS. . £ ad 
Invested on securities... .. eo 6,802 19 9 
Furniture, after deducting for wear and tear 122 18 9 
Present value of premium, after deducting the 
expenses otf receiving the same 35,081 1 6 
Due from Agents and amt -holders...... 766 3 10 
Stamps on hand a Mean 33 4 0 


Cash, viz., at London and 


County Bank 1,026 12 3 











Cashinhand ... .. .. 196 1 3 
Petty Cash ae 4 5 O 
1,226 18 6 
Total ves ne ote ee 48,683 6 S 
By balance Ce ue Ce eet oe £901 10 8 


A motion being made by Mr. Elderton, and seconded by 
Mr. R. S. Sowler, that the report be received and entered 


upon the minutes, was carried unanimously; after which 


the meeting separated. 
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